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Fic. 1. Plan of the Vigna Giulia in Modern Times (Letarouilly). Note S. Andrea, Upper Left; FIG. 2. Vigna Giulia, xv1 Cent, 
Path Leading from Tiber to the Fontana Pubblica (“Vigna di Papa Giulio”), and Indications of Note Pergola Leading from 
the Semicircular Piazza (added by author) Tiber to Fontana Pubblica 
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FIG. 3. Vignola, Entrance Facade of the Villa Giulia 
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THE VILLA GIULIA 


A STUDY OF CENTRAL ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE MID-SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


BY JOHN COOLIDGE 


ULIUS III, who ruled the Roman Church from 1550 to 1555, has been called the last 

of the Renaissance Popes.* It is easy to see why. As his very name Julius implies, the 

Pope looked back nostalgically to the golden decades at the beginning of the six- 

teenth century. As far as life in Rome itself was concerned, he set out quite consciously 

to revive the vanished glories of the high Renaissance.” He was the last of the Renais- 
sance Popes in the sense that he was the last who could have said simply, and without mental 
reservations: “God hath given us the papacy, now let us enjoy it.”* He was the last Pope 
who could have retired with a group of convivial cardinals to gorge, to gamble, and to sun- 
bathe naked amid the pagan splendors of his own suburban villa — living fauns among the 
marble nymphs.* 

But if as a gentleman and a bon vivant Julius 111 looked back to the past, as a patron of 
the arts he was extremely progressive. In fact, the five years of his pontificate mark an im- 
portant turning point in the history of art; for it was he who gave to many of the leading 
central Italian artists of the second half of the century their first major commissions. The 
musician Palestrina, the painters Prospero Fontana and Taddeo Zuccaro, the artistic entre- 
preneur Giorgio Vasari,’ the architects Ammannati and Vignola, all these were really 


launched by Julius. 


I wish to express my gratitude to Professor Walter 
Friedlaender of New York University for his constant 
advice and encouragement during the writing of this arti- 
cle and my indebtedness to Professor Richard Kraut- 
heimer of Vassar College and Professor Donald Egbert 
of Princeton University for their many valuable sugges- 
tions. I am greatly beholden to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York for permitting me to reproduce Fig- 
ures 2, 4, 8, and 13 from their magnificent copy of 
Lafreri’s Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae, and for 
providing me with the material from which Figures 1, 3, 
5, 7) 11, 12, 14, 15, and 17 were made. I am obliged to 
the Marquand Library of Princeton University for al- 
lowing me to have Figures 6, 9, 10, 18, and 19 made from 
books they own. Finally I wish to say how grateful I am 
to Professor Turpin Bannister of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute for preparing for me the fine restoration of the 
kiosk scheme for the Fountain of the Villa Giulia which is 
reproduced here as Figure 16. 

1. According to this classification Julius’ successors 
would be accounted Counter-Reformation Popes. The 
standard source on Julius 111 is Ludwig, Freiherr von 
Pastor, The History of the Popes from the Close of 
the Middle Ages, edited by Ralph Francis Kerr, x11, 
Julius III, London, 1924. This contains an exhaustive 
bibliography. 

2. Ibid., p. 62: “the unbridled extravagances of the 
Carnival, and the pomp of the life of the court, had 
shown that the worldly tendencies of the Renaissance pe- 
riod and the preponderance of reminiscences of pagan 
times were by no means overcome. The journals of Mas- 
sarelli and others give a vivid picture of the doings of 
those days, which, in many respects remind us of the 
time of Leo x”; p. 53: “The dignitaries of the Curia de- 
clared in delight that the Golden Age had returned.” 
However, Julius 111 differed from the Popes of the high 


Renaissance period in one important respect. Theirs was a 
culture that was aristocratic, highly intellectualized, and 
fundamentally esoteric. His was essentially bourgeois, 
sensual, and at times gross. See Raffaele Erulei, “La 
Villa di Giulio III, suoi usi e destinazioni,” Nuova anto- 
logia, 3rd series, xxxvi, March, 1890, p. 86. See also be- 
low notes 4 and 57. 

3. This remark was supposedly made by Leo x. That 
Julius 111 followed consciously in his footsteps is sug- 
gested by the fact that one of the first of his medals was 
inscribed “Hilaritas Pontificia”; see Giacomo Balestra, 
La fontana publica di Giulio III e il palazzo di Pio IV 
sulla via Flaminia, Rome, 1911, p. 3, note 1. However 
such love of pleasure applied only to the Pope’s private 
life. Officially he was a conscientious if a somewhat inef- 
fective reformer. See Pastor, of. cit., x111, Chapter v1. 

4. Two Cardinals went to see the Pope at the Villa 
Giulia. “They found him in the court of his palace in a 
very indecent posture; he having thrown off his clothes, 
and walking only in his drawers because of the heat. He 
obliged them to do the same.” The account is given in 
John Peter Bernard and others, 4 General Dictionary 

. @ New and Accurate Translation of that of the 
celebrated Mr. Bayle, London, 1738, Vil, p. 462, note F. 
Pierre Bayle had taken it from Bullinger, “Vita M. S. 
Julius III,” in J. H. Heidegger, Historia Papatus, etc., 
Amsterdam, 1698, p. 235. The story may not be true. On 
the other hand the incident is entirely characteristic of 
Julius 111. Pastor rejects all such tales in order to im- 
prove the Pope’s reputation. That is a procedure which is 
just as unscientific as the earlier practice of accepting 
them all indiscriminately. Unfortunately for Pastor’s 
pious efforts some of the incidents he rejected most vig- 
orously have turned out to be true. See below note 57. 

5. Vasari was already fairly well known at least in 
Rome, but only as a painter. The Farnese had already 
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Significant though this patronage was for the arts in general, it was of particular im- 
portance for architecture. For a quarter of a century, from 1520 until 1546, the most influ- 
ential designers in central Italy had been Peruzzi, the younger Sangallo and Giulio Ro- 
mano.° These men were contemporaries and pupils of Raphael. They were the last remain- 
ing members of that galaxy of young geniuses who had played such an important part in 
creating the high Renaissance.’ During the long lean years that followed the sack of Rome 
in 1527 these aging leaders passed in slow development to u/time maniere, styles that were 
to be the basis for the work of the next generation. The buildings they created late in their 
lives differed significantly from the high Renaissance structures they had designed as 
youths. But the one evolved out of the other with no sharp break. Consequently, the style 
of these more recent buildings, the style which dominated central Italian architecture during 
the fifteen-twenties, -thirties, and -forties, may be described as post-classic. 

By the time the last of these men had died in 1546,° the possibilities of this post-classic 
style seemed to have been exhausted. Architecture in central Italy had reached an impasse. 
It required ten years of arduous experiments before various ways out of this impasse were 
discovered. Yet these years were as decisive as they were difficult. During that pregnant dec- 
ade were found almost all the paths which architecture was to explore throughout the rest of 
the sixteenth century. 

The first great event of the period was the emergence of Michelangelo as a leading 
architect with his designs for St. Peter’s, the Campidoglio, and the completion of the 
Palazzo Farnese.” But influential though the style of the great Florentine was, and was to 
remain, it was too personal to be adopted in its entirety then or later.*® And so the second 
important event was the appearance of a new generation of designers, introduced by Julius 
111. These were more commonplace men; men who could adapt some of Michelangelo’s 
innovations to the usual taste of the time; men who could continue some of the tendencies of 
the post-classicists; men who could revive some of the traits of the high Renaissance. In 
short, these were men who could and did create a variety of generally acceptable manners of 
architectural design. 

By patronizing these artists and giving them the opportunity to work out their separate 
styles, Julius 111 ushered in a new age in the long history of Roman building. But, despite 
their importance, the structures he commissioned have never been adequately studied. The 
reason is not far to seek; the buildings are extremely hard to understand. 

As a typical case one may cite the greatest and most remarkable of all the Pope’s edi- 
fices, the Villa Giulia. Contemporaries called this the “eighth wonder of the world.” It was 
at once the first great piece of planning with which Vasari was connected, Vignola’s initial 
masterpiece, and Ammannati’s earliest important design. But it is today a most confusing 
building. There are doubtless other small structures whose history is as complicated as that 
of the Villa Giulia, but there are surely few whose complexities are so fully attested by con- 
temporary evidence. According to writers of the period the Pope asked several different de- 


employed him to do a great fresco cycle. Julius, however, 
was the first to give him the chance to be an administrator 
of artistic enterprises, the field in which he was most 
successful. It is also worth noting that the first edition of 
the Lives was published in Julius’ pontificate. 

6. Peruzzi, to be sure, died in 1536 early in Paul’s 
pontificate. His influence lasted on, however, thanks to his 
friends, associates, and pupils. 

7. For the meaning I give to this and similar terms see 
Appendix 1. 

8. The younger Sangallo died in March, 1546, and 
Giulio Romano the following December. 

9. Michelangelo had, of course, made a number of 
architectural designs before this. However it was his 


work in the forties that established him as an important 
architect and even his earlier works exerted little or no 
influence upon architects until after he was universally 
recognized. 

10. For the uniqueness of Michelangelo’s style see L. 
Hagelberg, “Die Architektur Michelangelos,” Miinch- 
ner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, n.s., Vil, 1931, pp. 
264-280, and K. von Tolnai, “Beitrige zu den spiten 
architektonischen Werken des Michelangelo,” Jahrbuch 
der kiniglichen preussischen K unstsammlungen, 11, 1930, 
pp. 46-48. 

11. Olaus Magnus, Historia de gentibus septentrio- 
nalibus, Antwerp, 1562, quoted in R. Erulei, “La Villa 
di Giulio III,” Nuova antologia, March, 1890, p. 83. 
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signers to collaborate on the building. The papal courtiers were notoriously meddlesome,"* 
and the Pope himself was fickle,’* which led to a constant changing of the plans. What re- 
sulted, in fact, was an elaborate palimpsest, a series of superimposed projects, each one par- 
tially carried out and then in part replaced by later schemes. Finally, the architects whom 
Julius employed here had not yet developed clear and personal styles so that the various 
sections they designed are not readily distinguishable. The separate layers of the palimpsest 
melt into one another before the baffled eyes of the modern student. 

It is obvious that there are a multitude of difficulties inherent in the building. But the 
Villa is a landmark in the development of secular architecture from the high Renaissance to 
the Baroque. Art historians have not been able to leave it alone; it appears in every hand- 
book. The basic complexities of its early history have in consequence been compounded by 
the interpretations and re-interpretations proposed by later commentators. Documents or 
no, scholars have not hesitated to attribute this portion of the building to one artist, that 
portion to another, and the inspiration for a third part to the influence of somebody else.”* 
Gradually a traditional body of opinion has crystallized, a body of opinion which some- 
what arbitrarily divides up the authorship of the Villa among several individuals. 

Since none of the supposed designers is even now entirely clear as an artistic personality, 
these traditional conclusions are not convincing. They are based largely upon guesswork and 
wishful thinking, and many of the statements commonly made are contradictory and be- 
wildering. As a result, some of the best contemporary scholars have rejected all of them to- 
gether. They have given up attempting to attribute the various parts of the Villa Giulia to 
known figures, and washed their hands of the whole matter. Their point of view has been 
admirably expressed by the Italian authority Gustavo Giovannoni: “At the Villa Giulia,” he 
has written, “At the Villa Giulia it is almost impossible to distinguish the part played by 
Vignola from that of Ammannati, of Sansovino, of Vasari, of Michelangelo himself and 
from the influence exerted by all the various courtiers.” 

This attitude is all very well in theory, but, in practice, it has meant that architectural his- 
torians have preferred to discuss less puzzling structures. In recent writings the Villa Giulia 
has not received its due.”* As it both epitomizes and typifies the building activity sponsored 
by Julius 11, that whole activity has been slighted, and the history of Italian architecture 
during the second half of the sixteenth century has been falsified accordingly. If only to 
rectify the current idea of this development, the riddle of the Villa Giulia must be solved. 

That is a lengthy but not an impossible task. If all the relevant documents which have so 
far been published are considered together, the answer can be found. The solution falls into 
three distinct parts. To pursue the literary analogy, the palimpsest must first be correctly 
broken down into its separate texts and the missing portions conjecturally restored. Then 
the authorship of each text must be determined, primarily on the basis of the calligraphy. 
Finally each text must be read as a message in itself and related to earlier and later writings. 

Thus the opening sections of this study will comprise a description of the Villa Giulia as 
it exists today, a sketch of its history, and a detailed examination of relevant documents and 
archaeological evidence. These preliminaries will make it possible to establish accurately the 
chronology of the building and to identify the separate projects made for it. After these 


12. See the quotation from Vasari’s Lives given be- 
low, p. 192 and note 102; also the numerous references 
to the interference of the Bishop of Forli to be found in 
the correspondence of Michelangelo and Vasari. 

13. Pastor, op. cit., p. 50. 

14. For some of these opinions see Appendix 11. 

15. “Per la Villa di papa Giulio 111 @ quasi impossibile 
sceverare la parte avuta dal Vignola da quella dell’Am- 
mannati, del Sansovino, del Vasari, di Michelangelo 
stesso e dell’influenza dei tanti cortigiani, tra cui quel 


monsignor ‘tante cose’ che tanto deva noia a Michel- 
angelo” (Gustavo Giovannoni, Saggi sulla architettura 
del Rinascimento, 2d ed., Milan, 1935, p. 244). 

16. For example, Giovannoni dismisses the Villa 
Giulia in a few paragraphs while he devotes page upon 
page to establishing the chronology of Caprarola or to 
determining the origins of Vignola’s project for the fa- 
cade of the Gest. See ibid., particularly the chapters 
dealing with Vignola and Roman church facades of the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 
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projects have been reconstructed, the second step is to determine what designers were re- 
sponsible for each of them. There are documents which throw light on that question. How- 
ever, any conclusions drawn from them must be checked by comparing the various plans for 
the Villa with other works by the artists in question. The last problem is to explain the vari- 
ous projects historically. The genesis of the different schemes must be considered; the rea- 
son why one was replaced by another must be suggested; the influence which any of them 
may have exerted upon later buildings must be pointed out. 


I 


The Villa Giulia consists at present of a small, two-storied Casino which is rectangular 
on the outside but has a semicircular courtyard within (Figs. 3, 4, and 7). On the ground 
floor of this court there is a semicircular loggia (loggia 1). Although there is a marked dif- 
ference in character between the elevations of the exterior and of the courtyard, the Casino 
is consistent in style throughout, and it seems to be the work of a single architect.’ Continu- 
ing the semicircular interior of the Casino is a rectangular courtyard enclosed on all its three 
sides by walls one story high (Figs. 4, 6, and 18). These, too, are consistent in character, 
although they are very different in style from the Casino. Indeed, the junction between 
these two portions of the building is most awkward and has every appearance of being a 
makeshift arrangement (Fig. 17). 

In the middle of the courtyard wall opposite to the Casino there is a second loggia 
(loggia 11) which leads into a second courtyard (Figs. 4 and 18). It was the whole of this 
smaller courtyard which constituted the Nymphaeum or Fountain. Narrower than the main 
courtyard, this smaller court is again semicircular in plan and is three stories in height. The 
top story of this second courtyard is on the same level as the walls of the main courtyard 
and as the ground floor of the Casino (Fig. 5). The two lower stories of this courtyard are 
sunk beneath the ground. Two large curving flights of stairs lead from the entrance loggia 
(loggia 11) down to the main floor of the courtyard (Fig. 8). The further side of this 
courtyard, the straight wall forming the chord of the semicircle, consists of a high wall 
with two loggias in it, one in the center of each of the two floors (Fig. 12). In the middle of 
the main terrace of the small courtyard there is a large semicircular opening, a sort of well 
(Figs. 4, 5, and 13). At the bottom of this is the lowest floor of the small courtyard which 
can be reached by circular staircases in the thicknesses of the walls of the courtyard. This 
lowest floor is all of a piece, but contrasts strikingly with the remainder of the small court- 
yard. The latter is fairly uniform in style, and not dissimilar in character to the walls of the 
main courtyard and loggia 11. Beyond the small courtyard there is a little rectangular 
walled garden (Fig. 14)."* Access to this is gained through the uppermost of the two 
loggias (loggia 111) in the straight wall of the small courtyard (Fig. 4). 

Thus, stylistically speaking, there are three or possibly four major portions of the 
whole complex: (1) the Casino; (2) the walls of the main courtyard and loggia 1; (3) 
the two upper floors of the small courtyard which are similar in style and perhaps belong 
with part 2; (4) the lowest floor of the small courtyard. 


17. The two exceptions, the use of columns and pilas- 
ters together, and the treatment of the window in the 
center, will be discussed at the appropriate places below. 

18. This walled garden existed in the sixteenth century 
since it is mentioned in the letter which Ammannati 
wrote describing the Villa in May, 1555, to his patron 
Marco Mantova Bonavides. This letter was first published 
in the Giornale arcadico di scienze, Lettere ed Arti, Iv, 
pp. 387-398, Rome, 1819, and again in Balestra, La 
fontana pubblica di Giulio III. It is one of the most 


important sources for knowledge of the Villa Giulia 
as it was in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
garden appears on the plans of the Villa Giulia pub- 
lished in C. Percier and P. Fontaine, Choix des plus 
célébres maisons de plaisance de Rome, 2nd ed., Paris, 
1824, pl. 46, and Paul Letarouilly, Edifices de Rome 
moderne, Paris, 1840-1857, 11, pl. 205. Perhaps for rea- 
sons of space it was not included on the engraved six- 
teenth-century plan of the Villa, a reproduction of which 
appears as Figure 4 of this article. 
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FIG. 5. Section of the Villa Giulia in Modern Times (Letarouilly) 


Fic. 6. Walls of the Main Courtyard (Stern) 
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Theoretically, it should be possible to solve the problem of the authorship of these sepa- 
rate parts simply by studying them carefully and attributing them to appropriate sixteenth-, 
seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and nineteenth-century architects on the basis of their styles. It is 
both simpler and wiser, however, to cut down the number of possibilities by investigating 
the building further. The first necessity is to review the general history of the Villa. This 
should indicate how much of the present edifice is the result of the original campaign of 
construction, and how much is the product of later rebuildings. 


II 


Quite early in the sixteenth century the land outside the Porta del Popolo was dotted 
with vineyards, villas, and various pleasure houses belonging to wealthy Roman citizens.”° 
For example, Vasari records that Jacopo Sansovino “built for Messer Marco Coscia a lovely 
little loggia on the road which runs from Rome to the Mulvian Bridge — that is, the Via 
Flaminia.” Again he says that the same artist “began a great structure for Antonio del 
Monte at his villa outside Rome near the agua vergine.”” Nothing is known of either of 
these structures,” and from this fact it can be inferred that the latter, at least, never pro- 
gressed very far.” It has been, nonetheless, of considerable importance, if only because it 
has confused generation after generation of art historians.” 

After the death of this Cardinal Antonio del Monte in 1533, his property passed into 
the hands of his two nephews, the later Cardinal and Pope, Giovanni Maria Ciocchi del 
Monte, and the latter’s brother Balduino.** Circumstances prevented them from doing any- 
thing with the villa for many years,” but the ambition to continue their uncle’s project re- 
mained. The chance came with the election of Giovanni to the papacy on February 7, 1550. 
By that time the scheme had matured into a vision of a great estate with vineyards, foun- 
tains, loggias, and shaded walks lined with antique herms.”* In the center there would be a 
stately pleasure house, filled with classical sculpture, a fitting rival for the Villa Madama 
built by the Medici Popes on top of Monte Mario.” Gianmaria, now Julius 111, proceeded 


19. Not that this section was ever by any means an “ex- 23. See below, p. 191 and note gz. 


clusive development.” The most extensive account of the 
purchase of real estate by Julius 111 is given by Ridolfo 
Lanciani, Storia degli scavi, Rome, 1902-1912, 111. This 
gives the impression that the Pope had to deal with a 
most varied group of owners. A. Bertolotti (Artisti 
subalpini a Roma, Mantua, 1885) says that Bartolommeo 
Baronino, the “contractor” who was in charge of the 
heavy construction at the Villa Giulia, lived in a villa of 
his own which was nearby. On the other hand other neigh- 
boring villas were owned by the princes of the church. 

20. This quotation follows directly after the preced- 
ing one; it is from Giorgio Vasari, Le Vite de’ piu ecce- 
lenti pittori, scultori ed architetti, ed. Gaetano Milanese, 
Florence, 1881, vil, p. 497. All future references from 
Vasari’s Vite will be taken from this edition. 

21. Balestra, in of. cit., p. 11, suggests that the villa 
of Cardinal del Monte might have been the building 
which existed until the widening of the Via Flaminia (ca. 
1911) that bore the inscription “Fabiano del Monte.” 
Karl Frey (Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio Vasaris, 
Munich, 1923, 1, p. 349) states that the property of Car- 
dinal Antonio was near that of Cardinal Giovanni Pog- 
gio, which Balestra claims to have recognized. I do not 
know the grounds on which either of these identifications 
were made. 

22. Lanciani, op. cit., p. 14, says that the Cardinal 
del Monte only acquired this property in 1530. As he 
died in 1533, he would not have had much time in which 
to build a gran fabbrica. 


24. Ibid., p. 14. 

25. In 1534 Gianmaria was appointed papal vice- 
legate in Bologna, in 1537 he was legate in Parma and 
Piacenza, and in 1545 he was sent as first legate to the 
council of Trent. He continued on with the council when 
it moved to Bologna. After it left Bologna he stayed on 
there as papal legate. Meanwhile Balduino was leading 
his military career. But even had the brothers been in 
Rome, they could probably not have afforded to build 
anything very extensive at their villa. The del Monte 
were a new family, professional people from the small 
town of Monte San Savino, and they did not have any 
considerable funds of their own. Nor did either the Car- 
dinal or his brother have any great skill in handling 
money matters. Indeed, the former was often hard put to 
it to make both ends meet: “Nel 1540 attesa la poverta 
delle rendite di Siponto, il Papa gli aggiunse il vesco- 
valdo di Polignano. Nel 1544 Paolo gli restitui il vesco- 
valdo di Pavia.” See Pompeo, Conte Litta, Famiglie 
celebri d’Italia, Milan, 1819-1899, 111, section on del 
Monte di Montesansavino. 

26. See Lanciani, of. cit., p. 21, and particularly 
Christian Hiilsen’s article, “Die Hermeninschriften 
beriihmter Griechen und die ikonographischen Samm- 
lungen des XVI. Jahrhunderts,” Mitteilungen des kaiser- 
lich deutschen archaeologischen Instituts, Rémische Ab- 
teilung, XVI, 1901, pp. 123-208. 

27. Pastor, History of the Popes, Xi11, p. 340. 
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at once to turn this dream into a reality.” As the nucleus of his great property he used the 
land he had inherited from his uncle.” 

Activity began on many fronts. The first year was largely devoted to planning and ne- 
gotiation, but some building was soon under way. Payments for the acquisition of further 
real estate began on the third of March, 1551, and continued until the first of October, 
1552." By that time the Pope had acquired “nearly all the hills between the city and the 
Mulvian bridge.” 

All this land contained many structures, large and small. Almost nothing is known of 
them individually, but the records do show that in 1551 Julius was given a villa owned by 
Cardinal Poggio. This was a building recently completed from the designs of Pellegrino 
Tibaldi.** He purchased a not-too-modest dwelling along with the villa of Cardinal Vitel- 
leschi, and in one of the many real estate transactions he acquired an ancient public fountain 
on the Via Flaminia.™ Once purchased, all these structures were merged into the single great 
property, the “Vigna Giulia.”** Temporarily, at least, they disappear from the records as 
individual entities. But one can be sure that the Pope did not by any means leave them un- 
touched. They were rearranged, rebuilt, and redecorated to bring them into conformity with 
the splendor of the whole.* 

Extensive as all that architectural activity must have been, the Pope’s major interest 
was elsewhere. The structures on which he and his courtiers and his architects lavished the 
best of their efforts were the string of new buildings in the center of the estate. These new 
buildings fall into three distinct groups, one on the bank of the Tiber, one at the junction of 
the Via Flaminia and the Via dell’Arco Oscuro, and one just above the Via Flaminia at 
the head of the Via dell’Arco Oscuro (Fig. 1).** By the bank of the river there was a small 


28. See Angelo Massarelli’s ““Diaria, v—vil,” edited 
by Sebastianus Merkle, Concili Tridentius Diariorum, 
Pars Secunda, Freiburg, 1911. On p. 177, referring to 
1550, Massarelli has this entry: “Jovis 12 Junii. Cum 
maximi colores essent, adveniente tamen aliquali pluvia 
pontifex animi recreandi gratia ivit cenatum ad vineam 
suam, quae est extra portam Flaminiam, horaque 23 re- 
vertitur ad palatium apostolicum.” This shows that 
Julius started enjoying his villa no more than a few 
months after he became Pope, and presumably he planned 
the enlargements at once. 

29. It is always assumed that the nucleus of the Vigna 
Giulia (see below, note 34) was the villa of Antonio del 
Monte, since that was near the agua vergine (see p. 181 
above, note 20) which Julius 111 used in the Villa Giulia. 
Massarelli’s remarks, like the one quoted in the preced- 
ing note, tend to bear out this assumption. At the time 
referred to there, no new purchases of land for the Vigna 
Giulia had yet been recorded (see next note). Of course, 
until the exact site of the villa of Antonio del Monte 
has been determined, it will be impossible to be certain 
on this point. 

30. Lanciani, of. cit., p. 15, and Balestra, La fontana 
pubblica di Giulio III, pp. 9-10, note 1. 

31. From the contemporary writer Jean Jacques Bois- 
sard, quoted by Frederick Hermanin, “Rémischer Brief,” 
Kunstchronik, Neue Folge, xx1, no. 21, April 1, 1910, 
P- 339: 

32. Balestra, op. cit., p. 14, note 1, identifies this 
villa with one owned early in the present century by Cav. 
Giuseppe Balestra. He shows the site of this on the map 
published as plate A in his book. I cannot get to the bot- 
tom of the statement that this villa was given to the Pope 
in 1551, which appears in Hanns Willich, Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola, Strassburg, 1906, in Frey, of. cit., 
in Balestra, and elsewhere. Nor can I find the source of 
the statement that the villa was just completed from the 
designs of Pellegrino Tibaldi which all these authors re- 


peat. Erulei (Nuova antologia, March, 1890) quotes it 
from Fantuzzi. Willich states that this villa was torn 
down at once. That is certainly not true, since it figures 
in the settlement made by Pius 1v, who gave it on Janu- 
ary 20, 1562, to Cosimo 1 (see Appendix 111). The docu- 
ments are published by Balestra. 

33- This was the last place where animals could be 
watered before entering the city along the Via Flaminia. 

34. This is the first time that the problem of the 
meaning in the sixteenth century of the terms Villa Giulia 
and Vigna Giulia has arisen. The whole estate is generally 
known as the Vigna Giulia, as Pastor has pointed out (op. 
cit., p. 338, note 1). Frey (Vasari, literarischer Nachlass, 
I, p. 349*), says that the name Villa Giulia only appears 
after 1552 when the Casino was a considerable construc- 
tion. This may be true. But the crux of the whole mat- 
ter is the fact that no regular distinction is made between 
the two words in the sixteenth century. Actually in 1580 
the term Vigna is used to designate the Casino, and at 
times in the mid-sixteenth century the whole estate was 
called Villa Giulia. Throughout this article the term 
“Villa Giulia” will be restricted to the Casino and the 
Nymphaeum. Whenever the whole property is mentioned 
it will be designated “Vigna Giulia.” 

35. Comparatively few of the building records so far 
published have been identified with pre-existing build- 
ings. Indeed, they probably never can be so identified. 
However, there can be no question but that some of them 
do apply to earlier buildings. For example, Paolo Gior- 
dani in his article “Ricerche intorno alla villa di papa 
Giulio,” L’arte, X, 1907, pp. 133-138, cites the following 
payment of 14 scudi in gold to a maestro Avignonese in 
1551, “a buon conto del baldacchino e di pendenti di 
rose turchino da un letto di velo alla vigna da lui dorati.” 
This can only have been placed in one of the pre-existing 
buildings, since the Casino was not far enough advanced 
by that time to contain beds, let alone gilded beds. 

36. This division into three groups is based on dis- 
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pier (Fig. 2),°’ where the building materials were landed, and where the Pope himself 
would disembark when he came from the Vatican in his splendid barge.” From the dock 
an arched pergola led up to the second nucleus on the Via Flaminia. Here was the chief en- 
trance to the estate,“° with the fine facade of the remodelled public fountain.” Not far 
away was the small chapel then known as S. Andrea della Vigna.” 

From the main entrance the Via dell’Arco Oscuro ran but a short distance until it de- 
bouched into a semicircular piazza. On the further side of this lay the third group of build- 
ings, the focal point of the whole property, the structures now known as the Villa Giulia. 
Although today they are thought of as a single unit, in the mid-sixteenth century they were 
conceived as two independent but connected entities. At the west there was the Casino, the 
Palazzo nuovo, at the east there was the great Nymphaeum, watered by the agua vergine, 
the Fontana Giulia, or Fons Virginis (Fig. 4). 

Julius presented the whole of this property to his brother Balduino in 1553.** At that 
time the Villa Giulia was still incomplete, and, indeed, the building was not entirely finished 
eighteen months later at the time of the Pope’s death. Little new construction has been 
added since. Balduino did nothing to embellish the property and did not long outlive his 
brother.*® Shortly after his decease, the estate was seized by a new Pope, Paul rv, on behalf 
of the papal Curia. Much of the great domain was subsequently given away, but the Villa 
Giulia itself belonged to the papacy until the Risorgimento. 

Despite the fact that it has never changed hands since the sixteenth century, the building 
has had a checkered history. In one respect, however, it has been fortunate. It has always 
been something of a white elephant, too big to be completely ignored, too beautiful to be 
destroyed, too decorative to be of much use. From the death of Julius 11 until the end of 
the nineteenth century the structure never successfully fulfilled any essential function. As 
a result there was never any great urge to remodel it. Time and again it has fallen into de- 
cay; time and again it has been restored,” but always because some pontiff admired it for 


tinctions made in the building accounts. Lanciani, Storia, 
Ill, p. 16, is the first to discuss it. See also Sante Bargel- 
lini and Ugo Jandolo, Palazzo di Pio IV sulla Via Fla- 
minia, Rome-Milan, 1923, pp. 12 ff. 

37. All remains of the pier have disappeared with the 
systematization of the banks of the Tiber. It is described 
by Ammannati in a letter he wrote concerning the Villa in 
May, 1555 (see note 18). It is also clearly visible in many 
sixteenth-century views of Rome, such as that reproduced 
in Figure 1, and others which will be found among the 
first plates of the copy of Lafreri’s Speculum Romanae 
Magnificentiae in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. 

38. According to Lanciani (op. cit., p. 18), the cruder 
materials were taken from the site itself, excavations here 
lasting from June to October, 1551. Other materials 
were purchased in various places. In 1552 and 1553 there 
were innumerable payments for columns and bases to be 
taken to the Vigna (ibid., pp. 18 f.), while there were 
excavations in progress at the Temple of the Sun right 
down to February, 1555 (ibid., p. 19). The balustrade 
for the middle story of the Nymphaeum came from 
Carrara on the barge of Nicolo da Lavagna (idid., p. 
17). Pastor (op. cit., p. 450) gives a safe-conduct of 
Julius 11 for a Spanish pavement to be brought to the 
Villa. It is dated October 20, 1554, and the shipment, if it 
ever arrived, must have been one of the last destined for 
the Villa which was unloaded at that pier. 

39. The idea of the Pope moving down the Tiber in 
his barge appeals to modern historians. They always men- 
tion it. Actually, he generally rode to the Villa on horse- 
back, despite his gout. He only used the barge for par- 
ticularly festive occasions. See Massarelli-Merkle, of. cit. 

40. Part of this existed until recently, according to 


Bargellini-Jandolo, op. cit., p. 14, until it was torn 
down to make way for the widening of the street. Lanci- 
ani (of. cit., p. 17) reports that a later family, coming 
into possession of it, inscribed it with their own name, 
Sannesi. 

41. Ammannati is the first to mention these two fa- 
cades facing one another‘(see note 18). Both have since 
been remodelled, the public fountain under Pius rv (see 
Balestra, op. cit., and Bargellini-Jandolo, of. cit.), the 
other at a later date, probably in the seventeenth century. 
There is a fine engraving of the view from the Via Fla- 
minia looking toward these two facades with the Via 
dell’Arco Oscuro in the center and the Villa Giulia in 
the background in G. Vasi, Magnificenze di Roma an- 
tica e moderna, reproduced in ibid., p. 21. 

42. Now S. Andrea in Via Flaminia. 

43. This is proved in the first line by the medals which 
Julius 111 had struck showing on the reverse a bird’s-eye 
view of the Villa (Fig. 15). Above is the inscription 
“Fons Virginis,” below “Villae Juliae.” It is also proved 
by contemporary descriptions (except Ammannati’s, for 
obvious reasons, as will appear), notably Jean Jacques 
Boissard in Romanae Urbis Topographiae, Frankfurt, 
1597 (but written in the late 50's, see Hiilsen, “Her- 
meninschriften,” Rémische Mitteilungen, 1901), pp. 99- 
101, and Jodocus Hondius’ Nowa et accurata Italiae 
hodierne descripto, etc., Leiden, 1627, p. 153. 

44. See Appendix 111 for this and the following para- 
graph. 

45. Balduino del Monte died in 1556, see Litta, Fa- 
miglie celebri, 111. 

46. The first Pope who had to restore it was Pius Iv, 
according to Erulei, Nuova antologia, March 1890, p. 
104, and others. Balestra in La fontana pubblica di 
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itself, never because he saw any useful purpose to which it could well be adapted. And so 
from end to end it is still a sixteenth-century building. In considering it as such the only 
features that need to be discounted are a few minor alterations of details,” and the absence 
of the original decoration. 


III 


The fact that virtually all of the present Villa Giulia was built by the architects of 
Julius 11 greatly simplifies the problem of discovering what the original designs were, and 
who was responsible for them. This task would be still easier if the exact chronology of the 
separate parts of the building could be determined. To accomplish this it is necessary to see 
if any relevant information can be found in the documents of the period, and to find out if 
anything can be gleaned from a meticulous examination of the edifice. 

In attempting to decide the sequence in which the various sections of the Villa Giulia 
were constructed one naturally turns first to the building accounts. These are preserved com- 
plete, although only fragments of them have been published.** But at this point certain 
difficulties appear. As has been said; under Julius 111 the whole estate, the Vigna Giulia, was 
administered as a unit. It included many and various buildings, and the architectural activity 
that took place upon it was great and diverse.** The result is that while the building accounts 
are copious, they are anything but clear. Occasionally one finds references to the “Palazzo 
nuovo della Vigna,” but far more generally portions of the estate are designated by such 


Giulio III, pp. 34 ff., has denied that these restorations 
were of any importance. I believe he is wrong. They 
probably did not concern the house so much as the 
Nymphaeum which had a way of getting out of order. 
Hydraulic expert though he was, Vignola cannot have 
done a very good job with the agua vergine. “Lucie 
Mauro nel 1556 la trovo anche pill scarsa. . . . Man- 
cata del tutto l’aqua nel 1559, furono assegnati scudi 
18,000 per ricondurla, contribuendavi Pio Iv pel terzo, 
il clero ed il popolo per due terzi” (R. Lanciani, Topo- 
grafia di Roma antica, I comentarii di Frontino intorno 
le acque e gli aquedotti, Rome, 1880, pp. 128 and 129). 
But if the relatively sturdy aqueduct collapsed, why not 
the fragile conduits of the Nymphaeum? If the Pope re- 
paired the one, surely he repaired the other, particularly 
as the Villa Giulia was much used during his pontificate. 
The Villa was also restored by Paul v; see J. A. F. Or- 
baan, Documenti sul Barocco in Roma, Rome, 1920. In 
addition there is evidence for an even more comprehen- 
sive scheme of restoration later in the seventeenth century, 
or early in the eighteenth. Gorham Phillips Stevens in 
“Rome Letter, Notes on the Villa Giulia,” Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, 11, no. 2, 1914, pp. 
539-540, published a plan of the Villa Giulia. Stevens be- 
lieved this to be Vignola’s original project for the build- 
ing. On the basis of the reproduction he published it 
would seem rather to be a project for remodelling the 
Villa Giulia. Apparently this project never progressed 
any further. The final and most important restoration 
was that undertaken by Clement xiv and completed by 
Pius v1 which is discussed in detail in Giovanni Stern’s 
Piante, elevazioni, profili e spaccati degli edifici della 
villa suburbana di Giulio III, etc., Rome, 1784, pp. 6-7, 
and 68. 

47. For example, Stern mentions a balustrade which 
was removed from the stairway leading to the Nym- 
phaeum (ibid., p. 81), while an elaborate clock was 
added to the Casino. 

48. It is particularly exasperating to one who is study- 
ing the Villa Giulia that Karl Frey had the intention of 
publishing the complete building accounts, Vasari, lite- 
rarischer Nachlass, 1, p. 348, note 5, in an appendix to 
this very book. Owing to his death, presumably, this proj- 


ect was dropped. As a result one has to glean information 
where one can with regard to the building accounts. In 
addition to the interesting remarks Frey has to make 
there is a summary of the accounts in H. Willich’s Vi- 
gnola, p. 55. The most important sources for documents 
are the following: A. Bertolotti’s article “Artisti mo- 
denesi parmensi e della Lunigiana in Roma nei secoli 
XV, XVI e XVII,” Atti e memorie delle rr. deputaxioni 
di storia patria per le provincie modenesi e parmensi, 
series III, I, part 1, Modena, 1883, pp. 71-193, and his 
books: Artisti lombardi a Roma nei secoli XV, XVI e 
XVII, studi e richerche negli archivi romani, 2 vols., Mi- 
lan, 1881; Artists subalpini a Roma, Mantua, 1884; Ar- 
tisti veneti a Roma, Venice, 1884; Artisti belgi ed olandesi 
a Roma nel secolo XVI e XVII, etc., Florence, 1880; and 
Artisti bolognesi, ferrarese ed alcuni altri a Roma, Bo- 
logna, 1885. Less numerous, but even more significant 
are the documents printed by Karl Frey with his article 
“Studien zu Michelangelo Buonarotti und zur Kunst sei- 
ner Zeit, 111,” Jahrbuch der kémiglichen preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, Xxx, 1910 Beiheft, pp. 103-180. 
Another rich source is Lanciani’s Storia degli Scavi, 111. 
Paolo Giordani (L’arte, 1907) gives interesting infor- 
mation chiefly about the workers in the minor arts who 
were connected with the Villa Giulia. Wolfgang Kallab’s 
Vasaristudien, Quellenschriften fiir Kunstgeschichte und 
Kunsttechnik, n.f., xv, Vienna, 1908, has some docu- 
mentary information that is relevant. Erulei (Nuova an- 
tologia, March, 1890), gives some interesting documents 
particularly with regard to work on the Vigna Giulia 
under Pius tv, while Balestra (La fomtana pubblica di 
Giulio IIT) gives more of the same and interprets them 
in a very different fashion from Erulei. Finally, J. A. F. 
Orbaan (0p. cit.) gives some interesting information 
about work at the Villa under Paul v. There are many 
other scattered documents published in various places 
which will be mentioned at appropriate places in the 
notes. Also there are undoubtedly relevant documents in 
Bertolotti’s Bartolomeo Baronino da Casalmaggiore, ar- 
chitetto in Roma nel secolo XVI, Casale, 1876, a book 
which I have been unable to find. 
49. See above, p. 182 and note 35. 
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vague names as the “vigna del poggio,” the “vigna da basso,” or the “vigna vecchia.” Most 
commonly of all no specific location is mentioned. Work is described merely as being done 
“per la Vigna.”*° While the edifice we know as the Villa Giulia was by far the most im- 
portant construction of the whole, because of this constant ambiguity it is not easy to deter- 
mine solely by means of the building accounts the exact date at which its separate parts were 
built. To answer the problem fully, other evidence must be introduced as well. 

The building accounts show that work on the Villa began in May, 1551. Sometime 
during the year 1553 medals were struck with a bird’s-eye view of the building in sub- 
stantially its present form appearing on the reverse (Fig. 15).°? What were thought to be 
the ultimate designs must have been virtually complete by that time. Finally, when build- 
ing activity ceased with the death of the Pope in March, 1555, Bartolommeo Ammannati 
sat down and wrote a long description of the structure as it then existed to his patron Marco 
Mantova Bonavides.” The building he describes is the building we see today, except for one 
most important feature. At the time he wrote, loggia 11, the upper eastern loggia in the 
smaller court, was not yet built (Fig. 4).* Otherwise, the entire building was erected in 
four years, between the late spring of 1551 and the early spring of 1555. 

Of those four years, the building accounts suggest that the first two and a half were 
given over to heavy construction. The last eighteen months were devoted to decoration and 
to less important building.” This conclusion is supported by other evidence. In the autumn 
of 1553, when Julius 111 deeded the Villa to his brother Balduino, he referred to it as “com- 
plete, for the most part.”°* That is a phrase which could only be applied if the structural 
work were virtually done. 

Certainly the Casino was nearly finished in the autumn of 1553. We know that Vasari 
had been commissioned late in March or early in April of that year to make cartoons for a 
series of frescoes of mythological scenes.” These were intended to decorate loggia 1, the 


50. See Frey, Vasari, literarischer Nachlass, 1, p. 349, 
and Lanciani, Storia, 111, pp. 18 ff. Most scholars have 
not appreciated how vague these descriptions really are. 
There is a tendency to assume that the phrase “vigna del 
poggio” means the Villa Giulia, a deduction which is 
hardly justified in view of Bossard’s description of the 
whole property (see above, note 31 and accompanying 
text). Similarly “vigna vecchia” is thought to refer to the 
property of the Cardinal Antonio, but might equally re- 
fer to any of the older villas on the estate. Although I 
have not read the building accounts, the patent confusion 
in the sixteenth century between the terms Vigna Giulia 
and Villa Giulia, makes me doubt very much if any such 
epithets as these are used consistently to refer to one spe- 
cific thing. 

51. See Willich, of. cit., p. 58. 

52. Apparently two medals were struck. Both bear the 
profile of the Pope on the obverse, and a bird’s-eye view 
of the Villa Giulia on the reverse. The latter is inscribed 
“Fons Virginis” above the picture, “Villae Juliae” be- 
low the picture. On the obverse the inscriptions vary. One 
group is inscribed “Julius III, Pont. Max.” The other has 
in addition the words “ann. IIII.” An exemplar of the 
former is to be found in the Royal Museum in Parma. 
Exemplars of the latter, the dated type, exist in the 
Museo Civico in Bologna and in the Imperial Cabinet in 
Vienna. Both types are discussed in Alfred Armand’s Les 
médailleurs italiens des quinziéme et seiziéme siécles, 
Paris, 1887, 111, p. 76. The dated type of medal is repro- 
duced in the Trésor numismatique, vol. 6, Médailles 
des papes, pl. 1X, no. 9. Giordani (L’arte, 1907, p. 137), 
discusses the medals and attributes them to Giovanni 
Giacomo of Parma. 

53. For publications of this letter see note 18. 

54. That is to say the loggia was not described in the 
letter. Ammannati gives a most detailed description of 


the Villa, mentioning every niche with the statue which 
filled it. This was particularly true of the Fountain. But, 
having described the lowest floor of the Nymphaeum in 
great detail, he passes abruptly to the walled garden. 
These are his words: “e ben si pud dire che questo [the 
lowest floor of the Nymphaeum] sia il punto della pro- 
spettiva. Nell’uscire vi son due uccelliere le quali rispon- 
dono nella fronte; e un bellissimo cortile, del quale 
brevemente vi descrivero la forma. Questo dunque é 
lungo canne cinquanta” (Giornale arcadico, IV, p. 396). 
It is hard to believe that Ammannati would have omitted 
to mention a whole floor of the Fountain, with niches, a 
loggia, and several rooms, a floor for whose design he 
was responsible, if that floor existed. The only conclu- 
sion one can draw is that the floor did not exist. It should 
be noted that Ammannati himself says that the Villa was 
incomplete at the time, and that he was not going to dis- 
cuss the portions which were unfinished: “L’ornamento 
non é finito, perché andava con grandissima spesa, e 
tempo e morte ne ha interrotti questi ed altri disegni 
belli ed onorevoli, de’quali non scrivo per non aver avuto 
effetto” (ibid., p. 396). 

55. Willich, of. cit., p. 55. 

56. “Pro maior parte facta.” The whole deed is, I 
believe, given in Domenico Tesorini’s J/ Palazzo di Fi- 
renze e Peredita di Balduino del Monte fratello di Giulio 
III, Rome, 1889, which does not exist in the United 
States. This quotation is from Frey, Vasari, literarischer 
Nachlass, 1, p. 353- 

57. Ibid., pp. 346-348, letter CLxxx111. This is a letter 
of Vasari’s discussing paintings he was to make for a 
loggia at the Villa. Pastor, History of the Popes, x1, 
P. 342, note 2, repudiates with disgust the suggestion that 
Julius 111 planned to install a Priapus at the Villa Giulia. 
Although this anecdote may have an “unhistorical char- 
acter . . . which is only too palpable,” certainly Vasari 
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semicircular loggia of the Casino. Not only must that portion have been virtually finished 
at this time, but the rooms above it must have been largely completed also. Any considerable 
amount of scaffolding on the outside would have made it impossible for Vasari to paint the 
loggia, and any major building activity above might well have jarred and ruined the wet 
frescoes. 

Nor was the Nymphaeum being neglected while the Casino was rushed to completion. 
The Pope was shown a model of the Fountain at Easter, 1552."° Beginning that very sum- 
mer there is a whole series of payments for stucco work “alla fontana,”®° while a second 
model was made in October, together with a model for “the loggia of the fountain.” Pay- 
ments for work on the Fountain are numerous during the last half of 1552, but they stop 
in 1553. One might assume that it was finished by the latter year.” 

At this point, however, certain archaeological evidence must be introduced, for that 
evidence sadly complicates the simple chronicle of the Fountain given in the documents. 
Recently, two little kiosks were discovered hidden in the walls of loggia 11 (Fig. 9).” 
These kiosks cover the circular stairs which lead from the main floor of the small court to 
the enclosed garden beyond. The archaeologist who published the discovery assumed that 
these kiosks were built at the same time as the front wall of the top story of the Nym- 
phaeum. According to him this front wall was built as an ornamental screen serving to frame 
the view from the Nymphaeum into the garden and to mask the kiosks so that they would 
be invisible. The rear wall of this top floor was built later, he claimed, and by this reduplica- 
tion the central, window-like opening in the screen wall was transformed into a loggia 
(Figs. 4 and 14). 

This hypothesis is not plausible. Why should the kiosks have been built if they were to 
be immediately hidden by a screen wall? Even the very form of the kiosks is against the 
thesis. Surely they must have been designed to be free-standing, to stick out of the ground 
like sentry boxes (Fig. 9). Furthermore, while the idea of a pierced wall erected to frame 
the view of a garden is worthy of Le Corbusier, such a notion is not met with in Italian 
villa architecture of the sixteenth century. 

Fortunately the whole claim can be rejected just on historical grounds. The northern 


included a Priapus among his cartoons; he says so in his 
letter. He can hardly have done this without the Pope’s 
sanction, not to say encouragement. This incident is a 
very striking illustration of the way that Pastor was able 
to whitewash the character of Julius 111 by simply re- 
jecting everything said about the Pope that was not im- 
peccably documented. Actually the gossip is so consistent 
that one must believe its general tenor, even though any 
specific tale may not be true. See above, note 4. 

58. Since the easternmost loggia, loggia 111, was not 
built in 1555 (see above, note 54), and the central loggia, 
loggia 11, was not built until after Vasari had left the 
Pope’s services (see below, note 83), the cartoons can 
only have been made for the great semicircular loggia of 
the Casino, that is loggia 1. The project must have been 
a large one, to judge from Vasari’s description, too large 
to be accommodated anywhere else. 

59. See L. Biagi, “Di Bartolommeo Ammannati e di 
alcune sue opere,” L’arte, XXV1, 1923, pp. 49 ff. 

60. For the stucco work on the Fountain see Giordani, 
op. cit., p. 135. For the later model of the Fountain see 
Lanciani, Storia, 111, p. 17. 

61. There were at least three fountains in the Vigna 
Giulia, the Fontana Pubblica on the Via Flaminia, a foun- 
tain in the middle of the large court of the Villa, and 
the great Nymphaeum in the smaller court. Potentially, 
the term fountain might refer to any of these. A great 
deal of confusion has arisen about the Villa because the 
meaning of this term has not been fully understood. The 
second fountain named was of negligible importance, 


and would hardly be referred to in the records as “La 
Fontana.” Of all the records so far published the only 
ones which mention the Fontana that can be localized to 
one or the other of the three fountains refer to the 
great Nymphaeum. The only references which deal with 
the Fontana Pubblica always clearly state that it is this 
fountain. One must therefore assume that the term “Fon- 
tana” without any qualifying adjectives or phrases is’ the 
great eastern Nymphaeum of the Villa. This conclusion 
is bolstered up by documentary evidence. For example, 
Ammannati in his sketch of the Nymphaeum writes in the 
middle “Dove @ La Fontana” (see Biagi, L’arte, 1923, 
fig. 3). Lanciani (op. cit., p. 17), having examined all 
the building records, writes as follows: “L’opere delle 
quale si parla pit spesso nei registri con un certo tale 
sentimento d’orgoglio, e la Fonte, detta anche ‘Fontana 
Julia,’ alimentata dall’acqua Vergine che i rozzi scribe 
della tesoreria chiamano ‘condotto delle cavole di 
Treio.’ ” 

62. Giordani, L’arte, 1907, p. 135. Late in 1552 and 
early in 1553 there are payments made specifically for the 
river gods on the Fountain, while on January 22, 1553, 
one Giovanni Battista, scultore, is paid four gold scudi 
“per conto della testa di marmo sul giovanetto nudo che 
sta alla fontana”; see Lanciani, Storia, 111, p. 21. This 
would in all probability be one of the fauns mentioned by 
Ammannati in his letter, Giornale arcadico, 1V, p. 395. 

63. See E. Stefani, “Villa Giulia: La primitiva sistema- 
zione architettonica della facciato retrostante al Ninfeo,” 
Bolletino d’arte, XXX, 1936, pp. 187-188. 
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FIG. 9. Kiosks that Led Originally from the Nymphaeum to the Walled Garden, Juxtaposed with the Later Nymphaeum 
Wall, Here Attributed to Vignola 
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FIG. 12. Elevation of the Nymphaeum in Modern Times (Letarouilly) 
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a FIG. 13. Project for the Nymphaeum, Here Attributed to Ammannati (Lafreri) 
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FIG. 15. Medal of 1553 Showing Project 
for the Villa Giulia (Letarouilly) 
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of the two kiosks bears the remains of the arms of Julius 11. It must therefore have been 
erected long before the front wall of the top story, since no wall existed here in 1555.” 
But if the kiosks (or at least one of them) were built free-standing first, then the whole 
idea of a single screening wall, erected to hide them, becomes unnecessary. One must return 
to the usual thesis that the whole of the present top story of the small court was built at the 
same time.” 

The truth of the matter would seem to be that the kiosks represent the survivals of an 
early scheme for the Nymphaeum. According to this project there was to be no story of the 
small court rising above the ground. The whole Fountain was to be sunk below grade. The 
only features that were allowed to project were the little kiosks, linking the court and the 
walled garden beyond (Fig. 16).°° The discovery of the existence of such a project is im- 
portant because it explains the present form of the Casino. This initial design for the Foun- 
tain implies an initial design for the whole Villa, a design that survives today only in the 
elevations of the Casino. According to this original plan the Villa Giulia was not in any 
sense thought of as one unit, but rather as two units, a free-standing Casino and an inde- 
pendent Fountain placed opposite to it at some little distance (Fig. 16). The Casino was 
largely executed according to this idea, for it was obviously planned to be free-standing 
(Fig. 17).°* The Nymphaeum, however, was extensively remodelled. 

A whole series of plans succeeded the kiosk scheme for the Fountain. These plans varied 
in details, but they were similar in principle. They involved two important changes. One was 
to build a new story to the Fountain on the ground level (Fig. 5). The old stairs were to be 
retained; the kiosks were not removed, but were simply hidden by a new pair of walls. The 
space between the kiosks became loggia 111 (Fig. 4).°° The other change was the linking of 
the whole fountain complex to the Casino by means of walls which would enclose the main 
courtyard (Figs. 4, 6, 17, and 18). 

It is necessary to follow the development of these later designs for the Fountain in 
some detail. The earliest evidence of the enlarged scheme is the medal of 1553 where the 
top floor is clearly shown (Fig. 15). Another project is known through a sketch in the 
Uffizi which may be dated about 1554. Lafreri published an engraving of the Nymphaeum 
in a condition almost identical with that indicated in the sketch (Fig. 13). One must con- 
clude that shortly after the sketch was made a complete elevation of this project was pre- 
pared on which the engraving was based."® While the medal shows only the top floor of the 
Fountain (Fig. 15), the sketch displays the upper two and the engraving all three. The 
lower two floors on the engraving are practically identical with the corresponding por- 
tions of the actual building (Figs. 12 and 13), although the top floor is different from the 
one that was executed. 


64. Ibid., p. 188, note 1. 

65. See above, note 54. 

66. There may of course be archaeological evidence to 
the contrary which Stefani did not publish. 

67. Further evidence for the existence of this earlier 
scheme, perhaps, were some remains of portals which 
were discovered during the eighteenth-century restoration 
of the Villa. The published description of these remains 
is so vague that it is impossible to determine to what they 
belonged. See Stern, Villa suburbana di Giulio III, p. 10. 

68. The reason why this is obvious is the awkward 
junction between the Casino and the walls of the court- 
yard (Fig. 17) mentioned above on p. 180. 

69. The arrangement of the communications between 
loggia 111 and the walled garden beyond differs on vari- 
ous old plans of the Villa. Since I believe that the en- 
graved plan published by Lafreri and reproduced as 
Figure 4 of this article was made after an engraving 
based on the drawings of the Villa Giulia which Amman- 


nati claimed to have prepared (see Appendix rv), I con- 
sider the arrangement it shows is the one which was 
originally intended. Another early scheme is discussed by 
Stefani (op. cit.). The exact chronology of these differ- 
ent arrangements could be worked out, if at all, only in 
Rome. The space we call loggia 111 may not have been a 
loggia at all, in the usual sense of the word. Falda (Li 
giardini di Roma, Rome, n.d.) published an engraving 
of the Nymphaeum of the Villa Giulia (reproduced in 
M. L. Gothein, Geschichte der Gartenkunst, 2d ed., Jena, 
1926, I, p. 285, fig. 199) which was apparently redrawn 
from the Lafreri engraving a reproduction of which ap- 
pears in this article as Figure 13. The Falda engraving, 
however, shows loggia 111 covered with an elaborate trel- 
lis dome. It would be interesting to know if this was ever 
actually built. 

70. For the sketch, Lafreri’s engraving and their rela- 
tionship to the working drawings which Ammannati 
made of the Villa Giulia, see Appendix rv. 
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Although the schemes for the Nymphaeum which appear on the medal and on the en- 
graving are generally similar (Figs. 15 and 13), they differ in one important respect. The 
design on the medal is conceived in terms of nine roughly equal bays, and it falls natu- 
rally into three equal parts. By contrast, the design on the sketch is conceived in terms of 
nine highly unequal bays. Like the executed building it does not fall into three parts. In 
fact it is best visualized not as a composition in nine parts, but as a composition in seven parts, 
three broad open bays, framed by four narrow closed bays (Figs. 12 and 13).™ 

This change in proportions is significant because it shows that at the time the medal was 
made in 1553 the middle story of the Fountain must have been projected in a very different 
form from the middle story we see today. More important, however, is the fact that the 
kiosks, too, are so placed that they divide the straight wall of the Nymphaeum into three 
equal parts (Figs. 9 and 16). The kiosks could never have been intended to crown the 
present middle floor of the small court, for they would not rise from the solid bays be- 
tween the river gods and the loggia in the center below (Figs. 9 and 12). Instead, they 
would be eccentric, balanced uneasily directly over the groups of pilasters that frame the 
river gods on their inner sides. The kiosks must, therefore, have been planned in connection 
with another and unknown scheme for the middle floor of the Fountain, a scheme divided 
into three equal parts. This earlier scheme could have been and perhaps was retained in the 
designs for the building on which the medal was based. Possibly it was not until 1554 
that the original project was completely jettisoned. At that time both top and middle floors 
were redesigned according to the present seven-part scheme. 

This evolution is far more complex than the documents, and particularly the building 
accounts would suggest. It is most important to attempt to integrate this intricate develop- 
ment with the few facts known from those sources. By far the most decisive step in the 
whole series of designs was the substitution of the three-story scheme for the earlier proj- 
ect with the kiosks. This basic change in the plans certainly took place before 1553 when it 
is reflected in the medal. It seems logical, therefore, to associate the change with the model 
for the Fountain which was made in the spring of 1552." That model brought about a shift 
in the architectural direction of the Villa. It introduced at least one new and most important 
personality, the sculptor-architect Ammannati.” If this identification is accepted, it follows 
that the project involving the kiosks must have been worked out during 1551, and carried 
into execution in that year and the first months of the next. Thus, building activity must 
have started at the Nymphaeum almost as soon as it did on the Casino. At a later point in 
this essay these conclusions wil! be reinforced by stylistic evidence. 

So much for the general chronology of the small court. It remains to determine when 
the well in the center was executed and to discuss the age of the present top floor. The well 
certainly existed in 1555 when Ammannati rhapsodized about it. However, there are no docu- 
ments proving just when it was executed.” But since there is such a large number of docu- 
ments referring to work on the Fountain during the last half of 1552, it is entirely possible 
that the lowest floor was made at this time, particularly as much of the work mentioned is 
sculptural. This conclusion is supported by the fact that Vasari describes the portion he 
completed before the autumn of 1553 as the “Jower fountain” — lower than what if not 
lower than the main floor of the Fountain? Finally, had this portion been executed at some 
other time, it would surely have found a place in the records, either as a grotto, or as a 
fountain, for a fountain it certainly was. The documents, therefore, suggest that the lowest 
level was finished by the autumn of 1553. 


71. The Palladian motif in the center must be consid- document: “a mro. Valente scultore scudi 8 di oro per 
ered as one bay instead of as three. pagare una testa di Caragala a un Napno. per metterla 
72. See above, p. 186 and note 59. in opera sopra una figura alla grotto di sotto.” Amman- 
73. See below, p. 197 and note 141. nati does mention a Hercules in one of the lower loggias 


74. Lanciani, Storia, 111, p. 21, has the following of the Fountain, but says nothing about its resembling 
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FIG. 19. Giulio Parigi, Stage Set, 1608 
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It is far more difficult to fix the date when the third story of the small court was 
erected. Such a third story appears in the medal of 1553 in a slightly different form (Fig. 
15)."° There is also the Uffizi sketch and the Lafreri engraving (Fig. 13). It would seem 
as if the present scheme was based upon the latter (Fig. 12). 

Although this top floor did not exist in 1555, it was probably erected shortly after that 
date, since the execution does not differ widely from these projects of the middle fifties. 
Almost certainly it was not executed during the pontificate of Paul rv, since he permitted 
the Villa to fall into disrepair.”* Probably it was done under Pius rv who restored the villa, 
mended the agua vergine, and entertained many celebrated guests here.” Another possibil- 
ity is that it was executed in the reign of Paul v. He also spent much time at the Villa 
Giulia.” He brought it back to its former splendor,” and his arms are to be found in various 
places about the Nymphaeum.* But the chances are against such a late dating. Had this 
portion been erected in the first decades of the seventeenth century it would probably have 
diverged from the Julian designs more than it actually does (Figs. 12, 13, and 15). 

The chronology of the Casino and of the Nymphaeum has been roughly established, but 
the date of the building of the walls and of the loggia connecting the two is still to be dis- 
covered. Vasari states that “the lower fountain was made under the direction of myself and 
of Ammannati, who afterwards remained there and made the loggia that is over the foun- 
tain.”** This can only be loggia 11. Its location “over the fountain” becomes clear when one 
remembers that it stands at the head of the stairs leading to the Fountain (Figs. 4 and 8). 
The possible confusion with loggia 111 (which is now directly on top of the Fountain) dis- 
appears when one remembers that this loggia was not in existence at the time of which Va- 
sari was writing.** Accordingly, loggia 11 must have been built by Ammannati sometime 
during the year and a half between the autumn of 1553 when Vasari quitted the Pope’s 
service™ and March, 1555, when building operations ceased at Julius’ death. Loggia 11 cer- 
tainly existed in May, 1555. 

The date of the walls of the main courtyard is somewhat less certain. There is only 
one rather tenuous shred of documentary evidence. In October, 1554, one Leonardo, a 
sculptor attached to the Villa Giulia,** was paid for some work refurbishing a group of Venus 
and Mars. The following month he was paid for a group of Venus and Cupid." These 
groups are probably to be identified with a group of Venus and Mars and a group of Venus 
and Cupid which occupied the middle niches on either side in the walls enclosing the main 
courtyard (Figs. 6 and 18).** Now it is known that the Pope did not buy sculpture ahead.” 
Whenever some part of the Villa was finished, statues were purchased to furnish it. When 


Caracalla. The connection seems to me to be too tenuous 
therefore to use as a means of dating. 

75. See note 52. 

76. Julius 111 was succeeded by Marcellus 11 who ruled 
but three weeks. He, in turn, was followed by Paul Iv 
who ruled from 1555 to 1559. 

77. See Erulei, Nuova antologia, March, 1890, pp. 
102 f.; Lanciani, Storia, 111, p. 29, and note 46. 

78. See Orbaan, Barocco a Roma. 

79. Ibid., p. 97, 1608, February 16: “il Papa infine 
ando alla Vigna di Papa Giulio et ordind, che si accomo- 
dassero le stanze del palazzo et le fontane et si risarcisse 
la vigna nel modo che stava, quando era viva il Papa 
autore di essa, havendo dato assegnamento per la spesa 
Putile, che si cava dalla vigna medesima, siché si stara 
un pezzo a rimetterla su.” 

80. Stern, Villa suburbana di Giulio III, p. 76. 

81. See p. 191 and note 102. 

82. See above, note 54. It is almost impossible that 
Ammannati could have executed loggia 111 sometime 
after the death of Julius 111 but before the publication of 
the second edition of the Vite in 1568. Ammannati prob- 


ably did return to Florence in 1555, as Vasari suggests 
(see note 104 and accompanying text). There is a letter 
of this year from Michelangelo to a certain Bartolomeo 
in Florence whom Milanesi very plausibly identifies with 
Ammannati. See G. Milanesi, Le lettere di Michelangelo 
Buonarotti, Florence, 1875, p. 535. According to Biagi 
(L’arte, 1923, and the Enciclopedia italiana), and ac- 
cording to Venturi (Arte italiana, x1, 2), he stayed in 
Florence continuously until the late sixties, if not longer. 
He is not definitely known to be in Rome again until the 
seventies. 

83. Kallab, Vasaristudien, p. go. 

84. See Ammannati’s letter, Giornale arcadico, 1V, p. 
394. 

85. This Leonardo not only did a great deal of work 
for the Villa Giulia, he had his workshop there. Gior- 
dani (L’arte, 1907, p. 136) says he had a mechanical 
saw there, run by a horse. 

86. Lanciani, Storia, 111, p. 22. 

87. Ibid., p. 22. 

88. Ammannati, Giornale arcadico, IV, p. 392. 

89. Lanciani, Storia, 111, p. 20. 
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the Pope acquired two groups with Venuses in successive months, groups that ultimately 
were placed against the walls of the courtyard, it does not seem too much to assume that in 
the autumn of 1554 these walls were recently completed and were being decorated. 

This conclusion seems probable on other grounds. It is unlikely that this portion of the 
building was executed at about the same time as the Casino because of the disparity of 
design between the two which has already been pointed out (Fig. 17).°° It is also unlikely 
that these walls were executed long before loggia 1 connecting the two courts. Not only 
does that loggia blend perfectly with the walls; it also completes them as a design (Fig. 
18). One may therefore assume that the two portions were executed at approximately the 
same time, that is between the autumn of 1553 and the spring of 1555. 

That is about all the light which can at present be thrown upon the problem of the 
chronology of the building. It is time to sum up the evidence: 

1) Work on the Villa started in May, 1551. Surely, the first project to get under way 
was the foundations of the Casino. They would have been among the first portions begun, 
since the Casino was the largest piece of work, and it was certainly finished two and a half 
years later. At roughly the same time activity began on the Nymphaeum. At that time the 
Villa Giulia was conceived as a free-standing Casino and an isolated sunken fountain (Fig. 
16). The earliest scheme for the latter which we can recognize involved a main floor di- 
vided vertically into three equal parts. The skyline of this floor, when seen from the court, 
was broken by two little kiosks. 

2) In the spring of 1552 a new scheme for the Nymphaeum was proposed and ac- 
cepted. It was vigorously carried forward at once, the middle floor being completed in a few 
months’ time. Probably the lowest story of the small court was built at that period. Fur- 
ther plans for the Nymphaeum were made the following autumn. The next year, 1553, 
what were thought to be the final designs for the villa were recorded on a medal (Fig. 15). 
The architects then proposed to retain at least the tripartite division of the earlier Nym- 
phaeum, but they planned to mask the kiosks with a new story, a story that rose above the 
ground. This new scheme also tied the Fountain complex to the Casino by walls enclosing 
the main courtyard. 

3) Work on loggia 11, connecting the two courts, and work on the walls of the main 
courtyard began at the very earliest late in 1553. Both were probably completed a year 
later, and certainly before March, 1555. At the same time sketches were made proposing a 
reorganization of the upper and middle floors of the Nymphaeum that gave up the tripar- 
tite scheme (Fig. 13). Sometime before March, 1555, the middle floor was remodelled in 
accordance with this new project (Fig. 12). 

4) Loggia 111 and the remainder of the top floor of the Nymphaeum were executed 
after 1555, almost certainly after 1561, and probably before 1565. They represent a reduc- 
tion of the engraved project (Figs. 12 and 13). They are virtually the only addition that 
was ever made to the Villa Giulia. Other Popes limited themselves to restoring the whole 
to an approximation of its original magnificence. 


IV 


With the chronology of the building thus roughly established, it is possible to proceed to 
the second stage of the inquiry, the identification of the designers of the various parts of the 
Villa. Accurate records have been published showing at what times Julius 111 employed each 
of the several architects connected with the building.” Thus, by knowing the date of con- 
struction of a given part, certain names are automatically excluded when one seeks to de- 


go. See above, p. 180. mannati, see Biagi, L’arte, 1923. For Vignola, see Frey, 
g1. For Vasari, see the reference of note 83. For Am- Vasari, literarischer Nachlass, p. 350, note 1. 
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cide upon its authorship. This makes it relatively easy to determine just who was responsible 
for just what. Before taking up that matter, however, it would be well to lay some ghosts. 

It is commonly maintained that Baldassare Peruzzi and Jacopo Sansovino had some con- 
nection with the design of the Villa Giulia.°* This belief arose as follows.** As has been 
mentioned above, Vasari states that Jacopo Sansovino worked for Cardinal Antonio del 
Monte.** For many years the “great structure” he was reputed to have designed for Julius’ 
uncle was identified with the Palazzino of Pius 1v on the Via Flaminia. Stylistically, that 
building was thought to have certain affinities with the work of Peruzzi.”* Accordingly a 
tradition developed that while Sansovino had started working for the cardinal, Peruzzi suc- 
ceeded him and continued operations.” 

Other writers, however, maintained that the villa of Antonio del Monte was else- 
where, presumably on the site of the Villa Giulia. This second theory was reinforced by 
Balestra’s discovery that the Palazzino was largely the work of Pirro Ligorio, and by his 
erroneous though widely accepted statement that the earlier fountain beneath it was de- 
signed by Ammannati.”’ But Sansovino and Peruzzi were names too good to lose. Those 
writers, therefore, claimed that these architects laid the foundations for the present villa.” 

But the fact of the matter is that Peruzzi’s connection with the elder Cardinal del 
Monte is completely unsubstantiated. Also, since the site of the latter’s villa is unknown, 
there is no good reason to believe that Sansovino’s “great structure” was later incorporated 
into the Villa Giulia. On the contrary, Bufalini, on the map of Rome which he published in 
1551, shows the “Vinea S. N. D. P. Julii III,” but the site now occupied by the Villa 
Giulia appears completely empty. Ammannati, in his letter of 1555, wrote that the main 
palace of the Villa Giulia was “completely new.’”®° Accordingly, on the basis of the evi- 
dence now available, it can be stated categorically that neither Peruzzi nor Sansovino had 
anything to do with the Villa Giulia. 

The only writer who treats the problem of the designing of the Villa Giulia as a 
whole is Vasari. In several places he discusses the work of the various architects associated 
with the building. It is necessary therefore to quote here all of his more important state- 
ments on this matter: 


a. Pope Julius mm having been elected in the year 1550, by means of Vasari, Vignola was appointed 
architect to his Holiness, and there was given to him the particular charge of conducting the Aqua Ver- 
gine and of superintending the works at the Vigna of Pope Julius, who took Vignola into his service 


92. The earliest mention of Sansovino’s connection 
with the Villa Giulia is by Vasari (see p. 181 and note 
20). Among the most recent scholars to recognize this 
connection is Giovannoni (see note 15). I have not been 
able to find the origin of the connection of Peruzzi with 
the Villa Giulia. The earliest reference I have met with 
is in the Nuowa descrizione di Roma antica e moderna, 
Rome, 1793, p. 186: “poco piu oltre la Villa Cesi, oggi 
detta la vigna di Papa Giulio, perché fu fabbricata da 
Giulio III con architettura di Baldassare da Siena.” This 
was not the Palace of Pius 1v nor yet the Villa Giulia, 
both of which are mentioned subsequently. Apparently 
it was a nearby building which had the name of Fa- 
biano del Monte over the door. This appears at the 
extreme left in the illustration on page 16 of Bargellini’s 
Palazzo di Pio IV. The last person to connect Peruzzi 
with the Villa Giulia was Lukomski (Vignole, Paris, 
1927, Pp. 41). 

93. It is not possible to discover all the authors who 
have connected either Peruzzi or Sansovino with the Villa 
Giulia except by going through a complete collection of 
the Guides to the City of Rome. Such a collection does 
not exist in this country. The following remarks are 
based on a study of the chief writers who have treated 
the subject in the last century and a half. 


94. See p. 181 and note 20. 

95. Letarouilly (Edifices de Rome moderne, p. 421, 
note 1) gives the strongest expression of the Peruzzian 
point of view. The work of Peruzzi’s which it seems to 
me to resemble most closely is the design the latter made 
for an arch to be built to celebrate the entrance of 
Charles v into Rome. A drawing of this arch exists in 
the Taccuino in Siena and has been published by Hermann 
Egger in “Entwiirfe Baldassare Peruzzis,” Jahrbuch der 
kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhéchsten Kaiser- 
hauses, XXIII, 1902, p. 34; also by Venturi, Arte italiana, 
XI, part I, p. 436. 

96. Letarouilly, of. cit., p. 422, footnote. 

97. I hope to show in another article that the Fontana 
Pubblica of Julius 111 was actually designed by Vignola. 

98. I do not know where this belief originated. P. 
Giordani (“Il Vignola a Roma,” Memorie e storie in- 
torno a Jacopo Barozzi [Pubblicati nel 1v centenario della 
nascita, Vignola], 1908) says there is no proof of it. 
Lukomski (09. cét., p. 40) agrees. I know of no reason to 
believe it; see note 100. 

99. See Francesco Ehrle, Roma al tempo di Giulio III, 
Rome, 1911. 

100. “. . . al palazzo principal di villa Giulia, fatta 
tutta di nuovo” (Giornale arcadico, 1v, p. 389). 
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most willingly, because he had come to know him when he was legate at Bologna. In that building, and 
in other works that he executed for that Pontiff, he endured much labor, but was badly rewarded 
for it.?” 

b. I was always kept moving, or rather occupied in making architectural designs, and particularly 
because I was the first who designed and prepared all the inventions of the Vigna Julia, which he caused 
to be erected at incredible expense. And although it was executed afterward by others, yet it was I who 
always committed to drawing the caprices of the Pope, which were then given to Michelangelo to revise 
and correct. Jacopo Barozzi of Vignola finished, after many designs by his own hand, the rooms, halls, 
and many other ornaments of that palace; but the lower fountain was made under the direction of my- 
self and of Ammannati, who afterward remained there and made the loggia that is over the fountain. In 
that work, however, it was not possible for a man to show his ability or to do anything right, because 
from day to day new caprices came into the head of the Pope, which had to be carried into execution 
according to the daily instructions given by Messer Pier Giovanni Aliotti, Bishop of Forli.*® 

c. Then, Vasari having made before any of the others the designs for the court and the fountain at 
the foot of the new Palace, which were afterward carried on by Vignola and Ammannati and built by 
Baronino, Prospero Fontana, in painting many pictures there, as will be related hereafter, availed him- 
self not a little of Taddeo in many things.*®* 

ad. Wherefore Vasari, having conceived an affection for him [Ammannati], made him known to 
said Julius m1, who having ordained what he wanted done, caused him to be set to work; and so both 
of them, Vasari and Ammannati, worked together for some time at the Vigna. But not long afterward, 
when Vasari had gone to serve Duke Cosimo in Florence, the above-named Pope being dead, Amman- 
nati, who found himself without work and badly recompensed by that Pontiff for his labors in Rome, 
wrote to Vasari, praying him that, even as he had assisted him in Rome, so he should assist him in Flor- 
ence with the Duke.*® 


From these quotations the following conclusions may be drawn: (1) Vignola, the papal 
architect, was superintendent of building operations at the Villa [a], and probably through- 
out the Vigna.” (2) The initial ideas for the Villa originated with the Pope. Vasari com- 


to1. “Essendo poi l’anno 1550 creato papa Giulio 
terzo, per mezzo del Vasari fu accomodato il Vignola per 
architetto di Sua Santita, e datogli particolar cura di con- 
durre l’Acqua Vergine, e d’essere sopra le cose della vigna 
di esso papa Giulio, che prese volontieri a suo servigio il 
Vignola, per avere avuto cognizione di lui quando fu Le- 
gato di Bologna. Nella quale fabrica ed altre cose che 
fece per quel pontefice, durd molta fatica, ma ne fu male 
remunerato” (Vasari-Milanesi, Vite, vil, pp. 106-107). 
This and the following translations given in the text are 
taken from G. Vasari, Lives of the Most Eminent Paint- 
ers, Sculptors and Architects, translated by Gaston du C. 
de Vere, London, 1912-1914, VIII, p. 238. De Vere has 
been followed faithfully except for the spelling of some 
proper names which have been altered for the sake of 
consistency with the remainder of this study. 

102. “... bisognandomi essere continuamente alla vog- 
lia di quel pontefice, era sempre in moto, ovvero occupato 
in far disegni d’architettura e massimamente essendo io 
stato il primo che disegnasse e facesse tutta l’invenzione 
della vigna Julia, che egli fece fare con spesa incredibile; 
la quale, se bene fu poi da altri eseguita, io fui nondi- 
meno quegli che misi sempre in disegno i capricci del 
papa, che poi si diedero a rivedere e correggere a Michel- 
agnolo: e Jacopo Barozzi da Vignola fini con molti suoi 
disegni le stanze, sale ed altri molti ornamenti di quel 
luogo; ma la fonte bassa fu d’ordine mio e dell’Amman- 
nato, che poi vi restd, e fece la loggia che é sopra la fonte. 
Ma in quell’opera non si poteva mostrare quello che altri 
sapesse, né far alcuna cosa pel verso; perocché venivano 
di mano in mano a quel papa nuovi capricci, i quali bi- 
sognava metter in esecuzione, secondo che ordinava gior- 
nalmente messer Pier Giovanni Aliotti vescovo da Forli” 
(Vasari-Milanesi, vil, p. 694; De Vere, x, p. 206). 


103. “Dopo, avendo il Vasari fatto sotto il palazzo 
nuovo, primo di tutti gli altri, il disegno del cortile e 
della fonte, che poi fu seguitata dal Vignola e dall’Am- 
mannato, e murata da Baronino, nel dipignervi molte cose 
Prospero Fontana, come di sotto si dira, si servi assai di 
Taddeo in molte cose, che gli furono occasione di mag- 
giore bene” (Vasari-Milanesi, vil, p. 81; De Vere, vitt, 
p. 220). 

104. “Perché avendogli il Vasari posto amore, lo fece 
conoscere al detto Iulio terzo, il quale avendo ordinato 
quello fusse da fare, lo fece mettere in opera; e cosi am- 
bidue, cioé il Vasari e l’Ammannato, per un pezzo lavora- 
rano insieme alla Vigna. Ma non molto dopo che il Vasari 
fu venuto a servire il duca Cosimo a Firenze, essendo 
morto il detto papa, l’Ammannato che si trova senza la- 
voro, e in Roma da quel Pontefice essere male stato sodi- 
sfatto delle sue fatiche, scrisse al Vasari pregandolo, che 
come l’aveva aiutato in Roma, cosi volesse aiutarlo in 
Firenze appresso al Duca” (Vasari-Milanesi, vil, p. 521; 
De Vere, 1x, p. 207). 

105. Vasari’s statement is of course somewhat ambigu- 
ous. It is not possible to know just what he means by vigna 
in note 104. Is it the whole Vigna Giulia, or is it merely 
the Villa Giulia? Whatever Vasari may mean, I believe 
that Vignola superintended all building construction on 
the estate. That seems to me the most logical interpreta- 
tion of this passage and likely in any event since we 
know from this same quotation that he was in charge of 
the aqua vergine; since the quotation given in note 102 
suggests that he finished up the Casino; since he is always 
and rightly considered to have designed the papal chapel 
on the estate, S. Andrea in Via Flaminia; and since I be- 
lieve that he was responsible for the design of the Fon- 
tana Pubblica. 
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mitted those schemes to paper, and perhaps added some notions of his own. Michelangelo 
then criticized and modified Vasari’s drawings [4]. (3) Vignola completed the Casino after 
his own designs [4]. (4) Vignola was the engineer in charge of bringing the water into the 
Nymphaeum [a]. (5) Vasari made the original designs for both the lower stories of the 
small court [c]. (6) The designs for the middle floor of this court’ were carried on 
(seguitata; that is, not executed) by others — that is, Vignola and Ammannati [c].*” (7) 
Vasari himself worked on the “lower fountain.” Ammannati collaborated with him here.*” 
Vignola had no part in this “lower fountain” [4, d]. (8) After Vasari’s departure in the 
autumn of 1553 Ammannati stayed on and built the loggia connecting the two courts, — 
that is, loggia 1 [4]. 

Other documentary sources deal only with the work of single individuals at the Villa 
Giulia.*® Accordingly, the only means of verifying Vasari’s statements is to consider these’ 
individuals one by one, examining all the relevant evidence that has been published. 

There are no indications of what may have been the Pope’s ideas on the subject of the 
Villa, nor does anything survive relating to Michelangelo’s opinions.”° The latter has been 
so thoroughly studied that had he played any considerable creative part, some inkling of it 
would have been turned up by now. But one can well imagine that Michelangelo limited 
himself to criticizing the others’ work. A man of seventy-five, preoccupied with the execu- 
tion of St. Peter’s, not an architect by choice, it is entirely probable that he kept himself 
clear of the intrigues and arguments surrounding the Pope’s favorite project. As will appear 
below, occasional features of the design recall Michelangelo. None of them betray his 
direct participation. One must assume that at most these were the result of suggestions 


106. Vasari expressly implies in the quotation given in 
note 105 that Vignola had nothing to do with the lowest 
floor of the court. Vasari nowhere mentions the designer 
of the top floor, since the loggia he mentions in this same 
quotation was loggia 11. Loggia 111 was not completed 
until after the period which Vasari is referring to in this 
quotation (see note 54). It follows that Vignola can only 
have been connected with the design of the middle story 
of the Fountain. Ammannati also worked on the middle 
floor of the Fountain, remodelling it after it had been 
virtually completed (see p. 188 and note 62). He also 
worked with Vasari on the lowest floor of the Fountain, 
as is shown in note 108. It is impossible to tell which of 
these distinct activities Vasari is discussing in this quo- 
tation. 

107. It is perhaps significant that Vasari here uses the 
phrase poi seguitata. This certainly implies a lapse of 
time; that is, presumably, the designs were carried on by 
others at a time when Vasari had turned to different oc- 
cupations. Surely also it implies a less close dependence 
upon Vasari’s suggestions than the word eseguita would 
have. Vasari uses the latter in the quotation given in note 
102. 

108. One can be almost positive that Vasari and Am- 
mannati worked together at the Villa Giulia, because the 
only time that Ammannati is mentioned in the building 
accounts it is as Vasari’s companion. A. Serafini (Giro- 
lamo da Carpi, pittore e architetto Ferarese, Rome, 1915, 
p. 366, note 3) gives the following document: “Arch. di 
Stato, Roma. Reg. Edifici Pubblici, 1552, cart. 31 verso, 
luglio: Al Franciosino scultore per lui Giov. Battista da 
Ravenna et Francesco da Urbino compagni scudi 15 d’oro 
per resto di scudi 45 simili che tanto pattui seco Mo. 
Bartolomeo Ammannato scultore fiorentino compagno di 
Giorgino tutto per la fontana della Villa.” This collabo- 
ration must have taken place between May, 1552, when 
Ammannati first went to work for the Pope (Biagi, 
L’arte, 1923, p. 65) and the autumn of 1553 when Vasari 
quitted the Pope’s services (Kallab, Vasaristudien, p. 90). 
The problem is to determine on which part of the build- 


ing they collaborated. It certainly was not the Casino 
which Vasari himself says was finished by Vignola (note 
102). Nor can it have been the top floor of the Fountain 
for the reason given in note 106. As for the middle floor, 
by November, 1552, sculptors were working on the river 
gods which decorate it (Frey, Jahrbuch der kéniglichen 
preussischen K unstsammlungen, XxX, no. 324). This por- 
tion must have been nearly finished at that time, although 
later, after Vasari’s departure, it was remodelled (see pp. 
188 ff. and note 71). Now Vasari himself states that he 
was succeeded on the Fountain by Vignola (note 103), 
and, as was shown in note 106, he was referring to the 
middle floor. It follows that Vasari must have finished 
working there quite a while before its initial completion 
late in 1552. In all likelihood Vasari had ceased to be 
connected with this part of the building before Amman- 
nati’s appearance on the scene at Easter, 1552. Accord- 
ingly the only part of the building where Ammannati 
and Vasari could have worked together is on the lowest 
floor. This confirms Vasari’s statement in note 102. 

109. The building accounts deal only with craftsmen. 
The few exceptions (as for instance the preceding note) 
will be discussed in connection with the individual archi- 
tects mentioned. This is perhaps the place to mention a 
discovery of Giordani’s. In L’arte, 1907, p. 134, he says 
that he found the names of various architects mentioned 
in the accounts and “forse anche Girolamo da Carpi, si 
é esso il maestro Hieronimo architettore che si ritrova 
una sola volta nei citati documenti.” This is a quite 
plausible identification, since Girolamo da Carpi was em- 
ployed elsewhere in Rome by Julius 111. As Giordani does 
not quote the document where he is mentioned, and as it 
is not given in other sources, it is impossible to say what 
maestro Hieronjmo accomplished at the Villa Giulia. The 
fact that his name appears only once does not necessarily 
mean that the part he played was unimportant, witness 
the cases of Vasari and Ammannati. 

110. So I am informed by Dr. Charles de Tolnay of 
the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton. 

111. See notes 183 and 231. 
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thrown out by the master, suggestions which the other artists adopted and carried into ef- 
fect. These represent the limit of his participation in the Villa Giulia. 

There is no information with regard to Vasari’s architectural work at the Villa, other 
than the remarks quoted above.*** He is never mentioned directly in the building accounts,” 
and his own ledger of money received contains no record of payments for work done here.*™* 
Finally, unlike Ammannati, he did not avail himself of the opportunity to sue for back 
wages, although he was certainly in a position to do so.” 

Thus there is an apparent discrepancy between Vasari’s accounts of his own activities at 
the Villa Giulia and the other documents bearing on the matter. This discrepancy is not as 
great as might at first appear. The statements already quoted were calculated to create the 
impression that Vasari played an important part in planning the Villa. They may have been 
intended as an answer to those of his contemporaries who disparaged his contribution to the 
work."** But, when Vasari’s claims are carefully examined, it will be seen that what he em- 
phasized is the fact that he was in at the start, that he was the first artist to tackle the prob- 
lems of the Villa Giulia. Only in the case of the “lower fountain” or well does he state in 
so many words that he was responsible for the design actually executed, and there he ad- 
mits he worked in collaboration with Ammannati. 

Vasari’s intervention may well have occurred at a crucial point in the history of the 
Villa. A few suggestions made at the beginning quite possibly served to determine broadly 
the final form of the whole. But there is no evidence either in his own writings or elsewhere 
which suggests that he was primarily responsible for any great proportion of the finished 
work. This conclusion is borne out by the indisputable evidence which exists for the activity 
of other artists, particularly Ammannati. 

The documents dealing with Vignola are numerous, confusing, and as far as the Villa 
Giulia is concerned, not very enlightening.’ In the late fifteen-forties Vignola was cer- 
tainly living at least part of the time in Bologna.” In the early fifteen-fifties it is obvious 
that he was working in Rome."”* Yet it is impossible to determine just when he moved per- 


112. Frey, Vasari, literarischer Nachlass, 1, letter 
CLXXx11!, gives what little is known of Vasari’s activity 
as a painter at the Villa Giulia. See notes 57 and 58. 

113. The only indirect mention is in the document 
given in note 108. 

114. Frey, op. cét., p. 349- 

115. Vasari was certainly as well established at the 
court of Cosimo 1 as was Ammannati. It is hard to im- 
agine him passing up such a good chance to win his 
rights, if rights he had. See note 139. 

116. Frey, of. cit., pp. 351 f. 

117. I suspect there have been errors in the copying of 
the documents that deal with Vignola. One curious in- 
consistency will be mentioned in note 122. Such errors are 
not uncommon. 

118. On May 5, 1548, Vignola and Giacomo Mar- 
coaldi were given the contract to build a canal from Reno 
to Bologna (Venturi, Arte italiana, Xi, part 2, p. 693). 
The building of this canal must have taken several years. 
Since Vignola is always given the credit for its design and 
execution (Vasari-Milanesi, Vite, vil, p. 106, and Igna- 
zion Danti, “Vita di M. Jacomo Barotii da Vignola,” Le 
due regole della prospettiva pratica, Rome, 1583 [p. 
iii] ) one would assume that he was occupied in Bologna 
for some time to come. On February 1, 1549, he was 
made a citizen (Venturi, of. cit., p. 693), which prob- 
ably implies that he was still in Bologna. This is the last 
document which gives that impression. On March 31, 
1550, he was discharged from his position as architect of 
San Petronio (ibid., p. 693). However, Vignola may not 
have spent all his time in Bologna. Supposedly he had 
been living there continuously since September 25, 1543, 


when he had been appointed architect of San Petronio 
(see A. Sorbelli, “Giacomo Barozzi e la fabbrica di San 
Petronio,” Memorie e storie intorno a Jacopo Barozzi), 
but in a document of April 6, 1545, he is referred to as 
living in Rome (Giovannoni, Saggi, p. 264, document 
XIV). 

119. Vignola is mentioned frequently in the docu- 
ments of the papal treasury during the pontificate of 
Julius 111. It seems probable that most of the time he was 
in Rome, although nothing in the documents proves that 
he was there permanently. The small sums he was paid 
might even indicate a part-time job. However, all the 
buildings which can be attributed to Vignola in the early 
fifties are in Rome, and until further evidence is forth- 
coming one must assume that he moved to Rome for good 
as soon as he had wound up his affairs in Bologna. How 
long this may have taken him, there is no telling. Pay- 
ments begin early. In 1550 “Il Vignola risulta estima- 
tore dei lavori che si facevano nei palazzi apostolici e 
riceve per tale ufficio 18 scudi d’oro mensili” (Bertolotti, 
Atti . . . modenesi e parmensi, 1883, p. 693). After 
February 1, 1551, he is paid regular wages (see note 
125). This suggests that he was in Rome most of the 
time at least after 1551. Vignola’s buildings give the 
same impression. The Fontana Pubblica, which I believe 
he designed, was finished before February, 1553; the 
Casino was done by the fall of the same year, and S. An- 
drea sometime during 1554. If Vignola played any con- 
siderable part in the creation of these buildings — as he 
certainly did in the case of the last two mentioned — he 
must have worked on them in Rome for at least eighteen 
months. 
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manently from one city to the other. He may even have shuttled back and forth between 
the two for a few years, much as Vasari shuttled between Florence and Rome.” Three 
facts, however, should be emphasized. In the first place, Vignola was referred to in 1552 as 
“the Pope’s architect.”’” What is more, all through his pontificate Julius paid Vignola a 
monthly retainer.*** He did the same for Michelangelo, but he did not give any of the other 
young architects regular wages. They were paid only when the task on which they were 
working was finished, or at crucial points in the course of its execution.” 

In the second place, it should be noticed that the amount which Vignola received was 
very small.*** His thirteen scudi a month were the wages of an assistant architect, only a 
quarter of the sum paid to Michelangelo, only one-half to one-third the amount which 
Ammannati claimed for his architectural activities.**” Vignola earned, in fact, less than half 
the wages paid to a good stucco worker.**® 

This is surprising if one considers the architect’s mature age,” and subsequent reputa- 
tion. It is less surprising if one bears in mind his accomplishment to date. Up to that time 
he had not designed and executed a single complete building of any sort, so far as we now 
know.’ In the early fifteen-fifties the only achievements to which Vignola could point with 


120. Merkle, Concili Tridentini Diarii, 1, Diary of 
Massarelli, p. 222, April 4, 1551: “Scribitur item in 
commendationem Vignolae nomine S. Stis. ad card. Cre- 
scentium legatum Bononiensem.” Yet only a month be- 
fore the Pope had put Vignola on the papal payroll (see 
note 125). Occurring as this does among a great number 
of entries in a diary, there can be no question of an error 
in date either by the author or by the copyist. One is thus 
confronted with the fact that Vignola was in Rome and 
Bologna in succeeding months. The only way to account 
for this is to assume that he lived for a time in both 
cities. This would have permitted him to complete the 
work on the Canal which can hardly have been finished 
as yet. 

121. Bertolotti, Atti. . . modenesi e parmensi, 1883, 
p. 84: “A di 28 gennaro 1552 riceveva scudi 25 e gli si 
dova nel pagamento il titolo di architetto di N. Sr. (R. 
Tes. Seg. 1552, fol. 10).” 

122. Kallab, Vasaristudien, p. 87: “Primo di Febrario 
1551 ‘Addi scudi tredici di oro al Vignola per sua provi- 
sione del presente mese cominciata in questo giorno.’ Rom. 
Staatsarchiv. l.c. fol. 27a.” Thereafter the payments fol- 
low regularly, the last one being on October 4, 1556 
(Giovannoni, Saggi, p. 247). Frey (Vasari, literarischer 
Nachlass, 1, p. 350*) gives the date as February 2, 1550. 
This must be a mistake since at that time the Cardinals 
were still incamerata, and remained so until the election 
of Julius 111 on February 7 (Pastor, History of the 
Popes, X111, p. 42). It is unlikely, to say the least, that an 
architect should be put on the papal payroll before the 
election of the new Pope, or, indeed, before his corona- 
tion on February 22. 

123. Other artists were paid in installments. The rec- 
ords are full of payments on account, final payments of 
so much out of a total owed of so much, etc. For example 
Frey, Jahrbuch der kéniglichen preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XXX, no. 329) gives the following: “A maestro 
Bartholommeo Baronino, capomaestro de muratori scudi 
774 a buon conto de suoi lavori di muro, fatti e da fare 
alla villa Julia.” Only the craftsmen were paid by the 
day. I believe that the reason that Ammannati was un- 
paid at the time of the Pope’s death was the fact that 
work was then still in progress. Julius 111 was, to be 
sure, generally short of cash; but there is no evidence 
that he was trying to cheat Ammannati. In fact the rela- 
tionship of the two men was of the best. Biagi (L’arte, 
1923) gives a vivid impression of the situation. The 
architect received Christmas and Easter presents from the 
Pope. Ammannati himself told how, in a time of famine, 


Julius sent him “tre ruglie di quella misura [of grain] 
et una botta di vin greco, di che baciandove io i piedi, 
disse a punto cosi: godi” (ibid., p. 65). Julius was noth- 
ing if not generous, particularly when it concerned the 
food of the people and the funds of the church. 

124. The sums which Vignola received varied some- 
what. His salary was apparently 13 scudi a month. Some- 
times, however, he was given as much as 18 (see note 
119), and occasionally he was even paid 25 scudi for a 
set piece of work. 

125. Michelangelo was paid 50 scudi a month. Ac- 
cording to Biagi (op. cit., p. 66) Ammannati originally 
claimed 25 scudi a month for his architectural services 
and then raised the claim to 35 scudi a month. Perhaps 
the latter sum was too ambitious, yet it was not seriously 
out of line, for no doubt a fellow professional would be 
engaged as an appraiser to set the final sum paid the archi- 
tect, so there was nothing to be gained by absurd over- 
charging. Certainly this amount of money was in keep- 
ing with contemporary practice. Pirro Ligorio received 
27.50 scudi a month and the insignificant Sallustio Pe- 
ruzzi was paid 20 scudi a month by Pius rv (see Balestra, 
La fontana pubblica di Giulio III, p. 41). 

126. Stuccatori were paid about a scudo a day — that 
is, the best of them. For example, Giordani gives the fol- 
lowing document (L’arte, loc. cit.) : “A. Giov. Matteo 
venetiano scudi 4 d’oro per tante giornate di stucco alla 
fontana di vigna Giulia”; and again “Sobre 1552, scudi 
12.50 a Francesco di Castiglia per sua provisione di un 
mezzo mese cominciata a 26 di 7mbre p.p., etc.” 

127. According to Vasari and to Danti’s Due regole 
della prospettiva, Vignola was born in 1507. He was al- 
most 43 at the time of the accession of Julius 111, and he 
was almost 55 before he really made a name for himself 
with the rebuilding of Caprarola and the publication of 
the Regola delli cinque ordine. 

128. Although Vignola held what was easily the most 
conspicuous architectural job in the city, after two and a 
half years he had still failed to make his mark in Bologna. 
(See the letter of introduction Alessando Manzuoli wrote 
to Pier Luigi Farnese, given in A. Ronchini, “I due Vi- 
gnola,” Atti e memorie delle r.r. deputazione di storia 
patria per le provincie modenesi e parmensi, 111, 1866, 
Pp. 361-396.) Indeed, after eight years in that city, his 
only executed architectural work was the Palazzo Bocchi. 
This was incomplete, and Vignola only supplied the 
drawings for it. Bocchi himself supervised the execution 
and in all probability modified those drawings. The next 
buildings to which Vignola’s name has been attached are 
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pride were technical achievements. He had successfully cast reproductions of classical statu- 
ary for the king of France.’ He had built a canal in Bologna, and he had thrown a bridge 
across that canal.’*® Against that background Vasari’s statement that he took particular 
charge of extending the agua vergine acquires a new significance. Probably he was hired by 
the Pope because he was considered to be an expert in hydraulic matters. The fact that in 
addition he was made overseer of building operations was a tribute to his great personal 
presence and to his promise. It was not a recognition of his accomplishments. 

Finally, it should be noted that Vasari is the only source which connects Vignola to 
the Villa Giulia. The documents make no mention of his work there. He was paid his salary 
to provide “for his support during the present month,’ and he earned his pin money by 
appraising the work of various craftsmen and artists around the apostolic palace.*® It is 
probable that Vignola spent much of his time on other things.’ It is certain that he was not 
entrusted with the full direction of any projects of major importance. St. Peter’s was 
Michelangelo’s responsibility. It was Ammannati whom the Pope commissioned to create 
the Fontana Giulia and to plan the great new Palazzo del Monte.*** Girolamo da Carpi 
was in charge at the Vatican.**° 

By comparison with these figures Vignola was little more than the Pope’s architectural 
handyman, ever ready to take care of any little job that needed doing. The fact that among 
the first such jobs were the execution of the Casino and a part of the Fountain of the Villa 
Giulia should not create the impression that he was permanently attached to that one build- 
ing program. Unquestionably, by making the most of his minor position, Vignola managed 
to stamp considerable portions of that complex with his own personal style. He did so by 
dint of doing more than was expected of him as a mere executant, perhaps even by exceed- 
ing his authority. But, under the circumstances, it is impossible to think of Vignola as one 
of the men who dictated the general form of the major elements of the Villa Giulia.** 

Amid this welter of deduction and hypothesis, it is fortunate that the connection of one 
artist with the Villa Giulia is clearly and impeccably documented. In 1561 Pius 1v made a 
final settlement at law between the papacy and the del Monte family.**’ One of the terms 
he imposed was that Fabiano del Monte, the then head of the family, should assume full 
responsibility for all the family’s debts. Now Fabiano was the heir of Julius 111, and among 
the debts he undertook to pay were those arising from the late Pope’s building program. 
Cosimo 1, Duke of Tuscany, had become the owner of another of Julius’ buildings, the 
Palazzo del Monte,’ as a result of the terms of the papal settlement. Naturally Cosimo 
was anxious that Fabiano should pay the money owing on it promptly, for only then could 
the duke acquire it with a clear title. To expedite matters he set up an august commission 
to determine just what Julius’ debts were. 

One of the petitioners to appear before this commission was Bartholomeo Ammannati. 


the two little loggias on the Capitol in Rome. That these 
little buildings were erected between 1548 and 1555 is 
suggested by the fact that one of them displays the arms 
of the Farnese and the other those of the del Monte. It is 
proved by various views of the period where the loggias 
are shown. Vignola, however, was responsible only for 
the design of the doorways inside the loggias (see G. 
Baglione, Le vite de’ pittori, scultori et architetti, fac- 
simile of 1st ed. [1642], Rome, 1935, p. 7). He may 
well have made these at any later period. 

129. See L. Dimier, “Vignole en France,” Memorie e 
storie intorno a Jacopo Barozzi, pp. 193-200. 

130. See G. Zuchini, “Il Vignola a Bologna,” Memo- 
rie e storie intorno a Jacopo Barozzi, pp. 201-256, where 
the original design for the bridge is reproduced. 

131. See note 122. 

132. See the document given by Frey, Jahrbuch der 


kéniglichen preussischen Kunstsammlungen, xxx, no. 
300, which is typical of many others. 

133. For instance, he certainly designed the Castellina 
at Norcia (see Giovannoni, Saggi, pp. 248 f.). I believe 
that he was paid 13 scudi a month for assisting Michel- 
angelo at St. Peter’s. This question is discussed in Cool- 
idge, “Vignola, and the Little Domes of St. Peter’s,” 
Marsyas, 11, New York, 1942, note 10. 

134. See Biagi, L’arte, 1923, and R. Bonfiglietti, “Tl 
Palazzo di Firenze restaurato,” Capitolium, V1, 1930, pp. 
I-17. 

135. See Serafini, Girolamo da Carpi, p. 352. 

136. Various authorities have maintained just this, 
notably Stern, Letarouilly, Willich, and Frey. See Ap- 
pendix II. 

137. See Appendix 111. 

138. This later became known as the Palazzo di 
Firenze. 
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Fortunately for us he addressed the body in writing, and his bill of charges has survived.*” 
In order that his plea should not be dismissed as exaggerated, he appended to it a series of 
documents supporting his major contentions. These documents were signed by various in- 
formed people, among them none other than “monsignor busybody” himself, Giovanni 
Aliotti, Bishop of Forli, and the private treasurer of Julius 1. Not only do these counter 
signatures completely authenticate the Florentine architect’s statements, they also provide 
valuable additional information with regard to his activities for the del Monte Pope. 

As Vasari tells us, Ammannati first began to work for Julius 11 as a sculptor. He 
executed various statues on the tombs Vasari had designed and which the Pope was hav- 
ing erected in S. Pietro in Montorio in honor of his father and uncle. Ammannati was 
paid in full for this work, and it is not mentioned in his claims against Fabiano del Monte.**° 
A new phase of his activities began on Easter Day, 1552, when he presented the Pope with 
a model he had made for the completion of the Fontana Giulia, the Nymphaeum at the 
Villa.“** The Pope was pleased with the model, and Ammannati’s design was accepted. 
Work to carry it into execution began the very next month, May, 1552, and Ammannati 
was taken on as architect. He served the Pope, as he told the commissioners, continuously 
for the next thirty-four months. During that time he acted as architect, as foreman, and as 
a sculptor in marble, peperino, or plaster according as the need arose. At the end of it he 
claimed that in addition to his work on the Palazzo del Monte he had designed “the foun- 
tain, the loggia at the vigna, and the court in front of that loggia.””** At that time loggia 
111 was not finished,*** while loggia 1 was Vignola’s work. Thus Ammannati’s statement can 
only refer to some portions of the small court (those which were not the work of Vasari 
and Vignola), loggia 11 between the two courts, and the court in front of that loggia — that 
is, the walls of the main courtyard. Partial confirmation of these claims (were further con- 
firmation needed) is provided by the inscription on a pier of loggia 11, “Bartholommeo Am- 
manato, architetto fiorentino.””* 

These claims of Ammannati’s are important for the new information they introduce. 
They are even more important because they are the first statements which can be set against 
the deductions that have been made earlier in this argument. They can be used as a check 
on Vasari, and on the conclusions already derived from the study of the other documents 
concerning the building. 

The first five statements which were summarized from the quotations out of Vasari are 
not affected one way or another by Ammannati’s claims."** The next two statements, it will 
be recalled, suggest first that the designs for the middle floor of the small court were car- 
ried out by Vignola and Ammannati, second that Vasari himself worked on the “lower 
fountain,” collaborating there with Ammannati. These contentions are neither entirely con- 
firmed nor clearly contradicted. The eighth statement tells that. Ammannati remained be- 
hind, after Vasari’s departure for Florence, and built loggia 11. This statement is com- 
pletely supported. One entry in the building records indicates that Vasari is correct in his 
implication that when he and Ammannati began their work together, he was the more im- 
portant artist, and that Ammannati played at first rather a minor role.“ But this same entry 
tallies with Ammannati’s statement by showing that he worked as a foreman in addition to 
being active as a sculptor and an architect. On the whole Ammannati tends to support the 
deduction that Vasari’s part in the design of the Villa was a relatively small one. 


139. Published in Biagi, loc. cit. 

140. See documents nos, 321 and 333 in Frey, Jahr- 
buch der kéniglichen preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 
Xxx. 

141. Biagi, op. cét., p. 65. 

142. Ibid., p. 66: “domando solo gli 34 mesi che io 
lavorai e disegniai e messi inanzi e le dette fabrice pit 


cose come si vede la fontana la logga di detta vigna il 
cortile dinanzi a detta logga . . .” 

143. See note 54. 

144. This inscription was first discovered by Letarou- 
illy and published by him in Edifices de Rome moderne, 
Pp. 463, note 1. 

145. See above, pp. 192-193. 

*146. See the document quoted in note 108. 
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These purely documentary conclusions as to the authorship of the various parts of the 
Villa cannot be accepted as final until they have been corroborated by stylistic evidence. But 
the process of comparing the different sections of the Villa Giulia with other works by 
Vasari, Vignola, and Ammannati is more complicated than might at first be imagined. As 
has already been mentioned, these artists were all rather inexperienced at this time. None 
of them had as yet developed that definite and individual style which each ultimately 
achieved. Instead, during just the five years of Julius’ pontificate, all were going through a 
rapid evolution. Each one endeavored to free himself from his youthful, dependent man- 
ner; each one struggled to achieve a mature and personal form of expression. One peculiar 
featinntion of the Villa Giulia is the fact that it illustrates clearly this process of rapid 
artistic development. But it is just this fact which makes it so difficult to allot the different 
parts of the complex to the correct one among the various artists concerned. 

It was pointed out earlier that in the mid-sixteenth century the facade of the Casino of 
the Villa Giulia rose along the diameter of a semicircular forecourt.’** The rear of the Ca- 
sino was itself semicircular in plan, and its diameter was marked off by a transverse path- 
way. Once more the same shape was repeated in the Nymphaeum, and again the straight 
side was accented, this time by the towering wall of the Fountain (Figs. 1 and 4). 

To plan a Villa as a string of three “parallel” semicircles was a highly original idea. 
Moreover, it is not the sort of idea which emerges gradually in the course of the construc- 
tion of a building. A clear-cut yet radical notion such as this must have occurred all of a 
flash; somebody must have had an inspiration right at the start of the building program. 

It would be interesting to know just when that vision took place, and who it was that 
first formulated this conception of the plan. Unfortunately, there is no decisive evidence on 
either of these points. To judge from Vasari, it was he, Michelangelo, or the Pope who 
first entertained the idea, and this claim seems entirely probable. Ammannati, early in the 
pontificate of Julius 111 was still only an executant sculptor. Vignola was in all likelihood 
still living in Bologna.” 

Rather than speculate further on the basis of the slight indications given in Vasari, it 
is perhaps more fruitful to suggest the paternity of the Casino plan. A crescent portico, 
framed by rectangles, it is a form that cannot ever have been very practical, and certainly 
never became popular. Incomplete as is our knowledge of the history of the villa as a 
building type,’ it is hard to specify the immediate source from which this idea was de- 
rived. But it was, as Giovannoni has pointed out,**° an idea that was current in the first half 
of the sixteenth century. Serlio publishes two villas which are very similar in form.™ 


Among executed buildings, the Villa Madama apparently provided an antecedent,” while 
147. The forecourt was first mentioned by Amman- 150. Giovannoni, Saggi, p. 245. 

nati (Giornale arcadico, 1V, p. 390). It is shown roughly 151. See Tutte Popere d’architettura et prospettiva di 

on some of the old views at the beginning of the first Sebastiano Serlio bolognese, Venice, 1600, Il settimo 


volume of the Metropolitan Museum’s copy of Lafreri’s 
Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae. \t has long since van- 
ished. Such a forecourt also appears on the eighteenth- 
century plan for rebuilding the Villa Giulia (see note 
46). I believe this to be the original since it does not 
correspond with the plan for the enlargement of the 
palace, but is obviously too small. 

148. See notes 120 and 140. ' 

149. There is no completely satisfactory history of the 
Villa as a type. The best comprehensive study is probably 
Gothein’s Geschichte der Gartenkunst, despite certain in- 
accuracies. More detailed but more limited in scope are 
J. B. Patzak, Die Renaissance- und Barockvilla in Ita- 
lien, vols. 1 and 11: Palast und Villa in Toscana, Leipzig, 
1912-1913; vol. 111: Die Villa imperiale in Pesaro, 
Leipzig, 1908. 


libro, pp. 13 and 39. See also the project by Girolamo 
Genga in the Uffizi published by B. Patzak, of. cit., 111, 
fig. 201. 

152. The connection between the Villa Giulia and the 
Villa Madama was first suggested to me by Lt. Frederic 
Hartt, U.S.A. He pointed out the fact that the latter is 
shown completed in a crescent form in the Sala di Con- 
stantino in the Vatican. Furthermore, he said that since 
the ground fell away very rapidly, he doubted very much 
that the building was ever intended to be circular. It is 
certainly odd, if a circular court was intended, that con- 
struction should have proceeded as it did, that is carry- 
ing one half of the circle almost up to the cornice with- 
out starting the other. The problem is most complex, and 
I am not at all sure that there are sufficient documents 
available so that it can be unravelled. On the whole I be- 
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behind them all stands the ultimate source, the Roman villa itself. It may be that this 
shape was the result of an attempt to reproduce the disposition which Pliny described in the 
letter he wrote about his Laurentine Villa, as Lehmann-Hartleben has suggested.*** Even 
more probable is the direct derivation from ruins. There is an ancient Roman villa with a 
curving loggia at Wittlich.** The men of the late Renaissance may well have known simi- 
lar Italian examples since lost. Certainly villas with polygonal courtyards appear in Pom- 
peian paintings,’ while the then recently excavated Golden House of Nero includes re- 
mains of just such a construction.’ 

Whoever determined the plan of the Villa Giulia, it was Vignola who formed the ele- 
vations of the Casino (Figs. 3 and 7). On that point, mirabile dictu, almost all the authori- 
ties are agreed.""” To consider first the entrance facade, the division into strongly con- 
trasting floors, rusticated Doric below, Composite above, is obviously a development of the 
scheme he had adopted a few years previously at the Palazzo Bocchi in Bologna.*** Even 
more typical of Vignola are the windows of the second floor with their odd crowns of 
urns,** and the main entablature whose form is peculiar to this architect.’ The motif of a 
large window and a balcony united to the central doorway may derive ultimately from 
the facade of the Palazzo Farnese, but, obviously, the entrance itself is but the first of a 
series which Vignola designed throughout his active life.** 

When composing a palace fagade, the first generation of post-classic architects had been 
primarily concerned with the design of the frames about the openings and with the relation 


lieve that a circular courtyard was intended. The plan- 
ning of the present complex does not look as if it were 
intended for a crescent shaped building. I suspect, how- 
ever, that after the death of Leo x, it became obvious 
that there would have to be a change in scheme and a re- 
duction of the proposed plans. It was then decided to go 
ahead with one half the proposed design, probably in the 
hope of completing the other half at some later date. It is 
this modified scheme which is shown on the fresco in the 
Vatican. Even this greatly reduced proposal was not car- 
ried through. 

153. The suggestion was oral. Pliny describes his 
Laurentine Villa thus: “Cuius in prima parte atrium 
frugi nec tamen sordidum, deinde porticus in D literae 
similitudinem circumactae quibus parvula, sed festiva 
area includitur” (Helen H. Tanzer, The Villas of Pliny 
the Younger, New York, 1924, pp. 7-8). The only ob- 
jection that I can see to this plausible and interesting 
theory is the fact that without exception all the recon- 
structions made of Pliny’s Laurentine Villa before 
Haudebourt’s in 1838—and Tanzer illustrates eight 
such — imagined that this portion of the Villa was cir- 
cular in plan (ibid., pp. 44-70). 

154. See K. M. Swoboda, Rémische und romanische 
Palaste, Vienna, 1919, p. 56. Also the villa at Tetingen, 
p- 48. 

155. See L. Curtius, Die Wandmalerei Pompejis, Leip- 
zig, 1929, p. 338, fig. 210. 

156. A plan of this is shown in Giuseppe Lugli’s, The 
Classical Monuments of Rome and its Vicinity, 1, Zona 
Archeologica, Rome, 1929, p. 191. 

157. The only writer who disagrees with this attribu- 
tion is H. Hoffmann, see Appendix 11. He believes that the 
facade of the Villa Giulia is so similar to the Palazzo di 
Firenze that it, too, must be attributed to Ammannati. 
Actually it is precisely a comparison between these two 
buildings which reveals that the Villa is unmistakably 
Vignola’s work. Just in the handling of the details the 
differences between the two are striking and conclusive, 
but the divergence between the compositions as wholes is 
just as marked and even more illuminating. Both archi- 
tects thought of the facade as a huge relief to be com- 


posed as a thing in itself. In both cases the focal point of 
this relief was a great two-story frontispiece in the cen- 
ter. But in the Palazzo di Firenze the bare wall of the 
building merely serves as a foil for this frontispiece. The 
two loggias toward the garden form a handsome and 
rich composition, but they make a closed and independent 
whole. Apparently they have no vital link to the building 
that is behind them. In the facade of the Villa Giulia the 
central section is inextricably tied to the remainder of 
the building, both to the visible remainder of the facade 
and to the invisible plan. These relationships will be dis- 
cussed below. 

158. All the published illustrations of the Palazzo 
Bocchi are unsatisfactory. Perhaps the best (though least 
accessible) are in Memorie e storie intorno a Jacopo 
Barozzi, p. 212, pls. 11 and 111. A general view appears 
in Lukomski, Vignole, pl. v1, and a good detail of the 
door in Corrado Ricci, Baukunst und dekorative Plastik 
1 Hoch- und Spatrenaissance in Italien, Stuttgart, 1923, 

145. 

159. It is amusing to notice that in the late eighteenth 
century architects did not believe that Vignola, the law- 
giver, could have been responsible for anything so un- 
classical as these window crowns. They were attributed 
to the whim of some ignorant stuccatore. See Stern, Villa 
suburbana di Giulio III, p. 44. 

160. See Vignola, Regola delli cinque ordini d’architet- 
tura, Rome, 1562, fol. xxxii, and compare the cornice 
there illustrated with that of the Villa Giulia. Under the 
former is the note: “Questa cornice la quale ho mesa piu 
volte in opera per finimento di facciate, & conosciuto che 
riesce molto grata.” A similar cornice appears crowning 
the facade of the Palazzo di Ludovico Marsciano in Or- 
vieto which is generally attributed to Antonio da San- 
gallo the Younger (see Venturi, Arte italiana, x1, part 1, 
fig. 561). 

161. For example, the Portico dei Banchi in Bologna, 
the Orti Farnesiani in Rome, the Gesi and perhaps Sta. 
Maria del Orto in Rome, and the Palazzo Chigi, Soriano 
al Cimino. For illustrations, see ibid., x1, part 2, figs. 
705, 747, 764, and 766, and S. Bargellini, ] Monti del 
Cimino, Bergamo, 1914, pp. 93 and 9s. 
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of these frames to the immediately surrounding wall surfaces.**? Once the form and the 
status of the frames had been decided upon, they were repeated at all similar openings right 
across the whole surface. This exclusive preoccupation with single motifs meant that the 
palace facades produced by these designers presented a monotonous series of uniform stac- 
cato accents. The main front of the Palazzo Farnese is the most obvious instance. 

In planning the entrance facade of the Casino Vignola’s problem was to achieve at once 
greater unity in the whole and greater diversity among its parts than was to be found in 
the work of his masters (Fig. 3). The first necessity was to modify the usual design of the 
frames. Those that appear on the front of the Casino are directly derived from the post- 
classicists, but they are deliberately toned down. For example the frames of the lower lat- 
eral windows are related to various designs by Giulio Romano, the doorway of the Palazzo 
Maccarani in Rome particularly (Figs. 10 and 11).** Both Vignola and Giulio start with the 
idea of making a rusticated frame and a series of moldings occupy the same space. Giulio 
desires above all to create a feeling of conflict between the two sets of forms. Indeed, the 
whole lower story of the palace is conceived in terms of just such a conflict among adjacent 
forms. The aedicula framing the doorway has elbowed its way in between the great vertical 
chains of rustications. It endeavors to impose itself upon the lawless movement of the wall. 
The pilasters attempt to confine the bulbous stones within their strict verticals. The pedi- 
ment grips the voussoirs like a vise. For Vignola, on the other hand, the motif of a double 
frame has become only a decorative device. He deliberately avoids a suggestion of strug- 
gle. The window frames form pleasant points of emphasis against the neutral surface of 
the wall. In the design of the frame itself rusticated stones alternate quite simply with 
molded stones. The pediment rests on the pyramid of voussoirs like a hat. The impression 
is not one of conflict; nor is it an impression of harmony. The effect is one of balance, of 
well-bred compromise. 

Elegant though they are, Vignola’s frames are certainly less interesting than Giulio’s. 
They are duller even than certain similar frames which Vignola himself had designed for 
the Palazzo Bocchi, a few years earlier."* But this very lack of vitality means that they do 
not attract attention and other aspects of the design become by that much the more promi- 
nent. At the facade of the Casino it is the horizontal elements which gain the most (Fig. 3). 
Thanks to the lack of emphasis upon the frames, the two basement courses and the two 
entablatures are able to draw the whole front together in a way that is quite new. 


162. See Appendix 1 for the general point of view of 
the first generation of post-classic architects. 

163. They are also not unlike certain of Serlio’s de- 
signs (see I] sesto libro d’architettura, fols. 4 verso and 
11 verso). Serlio was a Bolognese and it is easy to jump 
to the conclusion that Vignola knew and was greatly in- 
fluenced by him. I am not sure that assumption is correct. 
Serlio left Bologna for Rome when Vignola was only 
seven. He left Rome for Venice nine years before Vignola 
came to Rome (see Heydenreich’s article in Thieme- 
Becker). They may have had some contact in France. But 
Vignola was only in France about eighteen months, and 
was exclusively in Fontainebleau. Serlio arrived in France 
shortly after Vignola and settled first in Paris. It is quite 
possible they never met, and it is certain that Vignola did 
not sit at Serlio’s feet very long. Serlio’s earlier books 
(1537-1545) deal with the orders, the buildings of an- 
cient and modern Rome, geometry and perspective, sub- 
jects on which Vignola had better and more direct sources 
of information. Serlio’s later books (1547-1554), con- 
taining many of his own designs, did not appear until 
Vignola’s personal style was pretty well formed. It is my 
impression that the relationship between Serlio and Vi- 
gnola is to be explained by their common study of Roman 


post-classic design. I even suspect that they were both 
greatly affected by the work of the same man, Baldassare 
Peruzzi. Certainly Serlio was his pupil. Although Peruzzi 
died (at the latest) but shortly after Vignola arrived in 
Rome, I believe he exerted a most important influence 
upon Vignola’s early work through his buildings and 
through his innumerable sketches. Certainly, in his ca- 
pacity of draughtsman for the Vitruvian Academy, Vi- 
gnola was merely continuing a cherished project of 
Peruzzi’s. One can be almost certain that Vignola had 
personal contact with Giulio Romano, the other great 
formative influence upon his early work. The building 
committee of S. Petronio in Bologna, tiring of the end- 
less squabbles between Vignola and his colleague Ranuzzi, 
called in outside experts to make suggestions for the de- 
sign of the facade of the church. The most famous of 
these experts was Giulio Romano. Of course Vignola 
must have known Giulio’s work before this. Until more 
is known of the style of the first post-classicists it will not 
be possible to discover all the sources of Vignola’s style. 

164. For illustrations, see note 161. This loss of vital- 
ity is of course not accidental. It reflects Vignola’s grad- 
ual evolution away from the post-classicism of Peruzzi, 
the younger Sangallo and Giulio Romano. 
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Complimentary to this new unification of the whole is a new differentiation in the parts. 
The key to this differentiation is the relation of the facade to the ground plan (Figs. 3 
and 4). On the latter, the forward section of the Casino is not thought of as an unarticu- 
lated series of rooms, but as a central hall with flanking units. On the elevation, each of 
these three elements has its own facade; each facade is complete in itself, yet each is fitted 
within a single common framework. This means that the whole front is divided vertically 
into a series of three great panels.’** The central panel is far more elaborate than the side 
panels, and its decoration is in higher relief than theirs. It, too, is subdivided vertically into 
three sections, and once again it is the central part which is the most richly and heavily orna- 
mented. Thus even the differentiation of center and flanks makes for a new unity in the 
facade. The variation in ornamentation creates a crescendo of emphasis that culminates in 
the middle of the design. 

The idea of organizing a fagade as a series of vertical panels is found again and again in 
Vignola’s work. Indeed this is one of the most important conceptions which he established 
in Italian architecture of the late Renaissance. Of even greater ultimate importance was the 
notion of these panels building up to a climax in the center. This theme Vignola repeated 
and developed in 1570 in his last great facade design, that for the Church of the Gest in 
Rome.’ Thence it passed directly into Roman architecture of the Baroque period. 

The entrance facade of the Villa Giulia as it stands today is obviously complete, or 
nearly so.*** Yet a comparison of the existing building with the project shown on the medal 
reveals one striking omission.*** On the medal the two wings are crowned with domes 
(Fig. 15). Unfortunately it is as yet impossible to determine who was responsible for this 
most original idea. In all probability it was Vignola.*®” As will shortly appear, he was al- 
ways concerned to vitalize the skylines of his buildings, and on at least two other occasions 
he used domes for this purpose.*”® 

It is altogether typical of the late Renaissance that the Casino of the Villa Giulia is 
not visualized as a block with several important faces. The flanks of the building are clev- 


165. This arrangement is obviously related to the rear 
of the Palazzo Farnese in Rome, and both have some con- 
nection perhaps with the traditional Venetian palace 
scheme. I do not know just what the nature of these rela- 
tionships was. Certainly the traditional block-like char- 
acter of the typical Renaissance palace was already being 
modified late in the fifteenth century at least as far as the 
ground plan was concerned. But the question of when 
these changes in plan begin to appear in elevation has 
never been discussed as far as I know. 

166. Illustrated in Giovannoni, Sagg#, p. 208, and in 
Venturi, Arte italiana, X1, part 2, p. 766. 

167. Stern (Villa suburbana di Giulio III, p. 15) 
mentions drawings which show the facade of the Villa 
Giulia as it was meant to be completed, with the addition 
of a balustrade on top of the main entablature. These 
drawings are mentioned by Letarouilly, Willich, Giovan- 
noni, and other writers. They are apparently in the 
Uffizi. I have never seen even a reproduction of any of 
them, and so I cannot express an opinion as to their au- 
thenticity. Significantly there is no balustrade shown on 
the medal (Fig. 15). Giovannoni, at least, believes that 
two of the drawings, nos. 1798 and 9731, were made 
later by Bartolommeo de Rochi; see Saggi, p. 240. 

168. In addition to the omission mentioned in the text 
it is worth pointing out that in the executed facade there 
is a great amount of free space left over the heads of the 
windows on the lower floor. Every other element in the 
design is crowded into its field in a way that reflects Vi- 
gnola’s post-classic schooling; but these swim in a broad 
expanse of wall area in a manner that recalls the high 


Renaissance. This represents a deviation from the original 
project. The facade of the Villa as represented on the 
medal (Fig. 15) has square panels over each of the rusti- 
cated windows on the front similar to the arrangement 
actually executed on the wings (Fig. 3), to the double 
windows of the Palazzo Bocchi in Bologna and to the 
windows at the top of the facade of Caprarola. Whether 
those panels were to be actual windows lighting a mezza- 
nine, or whether they were merely decorative devices it is 
now impossible to say. Perhaps they were left out with 
the omission of the hypothetical mezzanine, perhaps for 
reasons of economy. They may even have been built and 
later removed, like so much of the plaster decoration of 
the Villa. 

169. One cannot be dogmatic on this point until Va- 
sari’s style and evolution as an architect have been se- 
curely established, and until the unpublished notebooks 
of Ammannati have been examined. 

170. The most striking instance of Vignola’s use of 
domes to break a skyline was on St. Peter’s, discussed at 
length by Coolidge, Marsyas, 11. The other case is the 
kiosk scheme for the Nymphaeum of the Villa itself, Like 
so many other schemes which Vignola proposed but did 
not see executed, this notion of a facade flanked with 
two domes was later taken up by other architects. The 
most notable instances in Rome are the series of twin- 
towered church facades, such as S. Atanasio dei Greci by 
della Porta. The type culminates in the rear facade of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore with its two great domes placed, 
like those on the Villa Giulia, somewhat in the back- 
ground, 
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erly broken up and completely hidden; aesthetically they do not exist." The dwelling is 
thought of as a pair of facades back to back.*” 

The two facades are utterly unlike one another in character (Figs. 3 and 7). This dis- 
similarity is not the outcome of a change in architects nor of a development in style. Both 
of the facades of the Casino were done at the same time, and both are rightly attributed to 
Vignola. The contrast between them is the result of an attempt to distinguish aesthetically 
between portions of the same building that were conceived as performing different func- 
tions. The closed-in, rugged, and almost forbidding public facade, turned toward the 
world, was deliberately opposed to the opened-out, graceful, and fanciful private facade, 
facing the garden and Nymphaeum. 

Like the conception of the building as a pair of facades, this intentional contrast be- 
tween them is characteristic of the time. During the first decades of the sixteenth century 
architects believed that buildings should be simple in form, solid and sculptural in appear- 
ance, and visible from all sides.’** The ideal was a structure which should be as tangible, as 
comprehensible, and as perfect as a crystal. By the time of Julius 11 this conception had 
well-nigh disappeared. It was being replaced by a desire for expression, the expression of 
specific literary and philosophic ideas that were conveyed in an almost literary fashion. In 
analyzing an architectural problem, such an architect as the younger Sangallo, and such a 
writer as Serlio’™* placed an emphasis upon distinctions of class, climate, local tradition, and 
social purpose that can only be paralleled three centuries later. Indeed, in several ways, 
Italian architecture of the middle fifteen-hundreds offers a very complete analogy to Euro- 
pean architecture of the middle eighteen-hundreds.’” In attempting to achieve specific ex- 
pression, Italian architects of the mid-sixteenth century were forced to discard consistency 
of style. They were driven into an eclectic use of divers historical manners that did not 
differ in principle from the architectural eclecticism of the nineteenth century.’” 

The deliberate use of contrasting vocabularies is confusing for the architectural his- 
torian dealing with the earlier no less than with the later period. The outer facade of the 
Villa Giulia follows a usual palace type and can easily be related to other works by Vignola. 
The inner facade belongs to a different family and parallels to it are not easily found 


171. Figure 3 was selected precisely because it shows 
the arrangement of the lower story of the wings, since 
they reproduce the window disposition originally in- 
tended for the whole facade. On the great majority of 
representations of the facade of the Villa Giulia the 
wings are completely invisible, testimony to their aes- 
thetic unimportance. 

172. This is typical of late Renaissance design in gen- 
eral. Striking instances are the various Genoese villas of 
Alessi and the Palazzo Chiericati by Palladio. Even the 
first post-classic architects thought of the main facade as 
an end in itself. Although the existence of a solid struc- 
ture behind was implied, the facade was a complete com- 
position. One was not meant to see two adjacent sides of 
the building, as was the case in high Renaissance edifices 
(see next note). 

173. “Sempre uno edifitio vole essere spiccato din- 
torno a volere dimostrare la sua vera forma” (J. P. 
Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, 2d 
ed., New York, 1939, 1, no. 753). “A building ought 
always to be detached all round in order that its true 
shape can be seen” (E. MacCurdy, The Notebooks of 
Leonardo da Vinci, New York, 1941/42, p. 1043). 

174. For Sangallo see Milanesi, Lettere di Michel- 
angelo, Florence, 1875, p. 501. The sentiments expressed 
here are of course derived from Vitruvius; cf. The Ten 
Books on Architecture, translated by Morris Hicky Mor- 
gan, Cambridge, 1914, pp. 13 ff., particularly p. 16, 
no. 9. For Serlio, see [1 settimo libro, p. 1. 

175. It is this fundamental similarity that explains, 


perhaps, the popularity in the nineteenth century of late 
Renaissance architecture, as Professor Richard Kraut- 
heimer has pointed out. Professor Henry-Russell Hitch- 
cock goes even further. The mid-nineteenth century, like 
the mid-sixteenth century, revolted against a classicism 
which was too rigid in its formulations. It is the sympa- 
thy between these two revolutions which makes the late 
Renaissance revivals of the mid-nineteenth century so 
plausible. On paper, at least, English neo-Elizabethan 
country houses of the 1830’s and 1840’s are hardly to be 
distinguished from the originals, or so he maintains. 
176. The outstanding example of this eclecticism oc- 
curs in the field of music. Orlandus Lassus (1530-1594) 
was the exact contemporary of the leading eclectic artists 
of the late Renaissance. “He had travelled widely and 
spoke French, Italian, German and Latin fluently (not to 
mention his native Flemish). For each of these languages 
he found musical idioms upon which native composers 
were seldom able to improve. . . . Lassus’ music sounds 
always amazingly ‘native.’ This is not only true of the 
rhythms and melodic inflections, but of the polyphonic 
and harmonic texture itself, which seems to be imbued 
with the characteristic fragrance of whatever language 
he used. It would indeed be possible to tell, if some works 
by Lassus were performed on instruments alone (as was 
often done during his time), whether the words omitted 
were French, Italian, German or Latin.” (Paul Boepple, 
program notes to the concert given by the Dessoff Choirs 
at Town Hall, New York City, Tuesday, Jan. 27, 1942.) 
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among the better known works of the architect. He may have, indeed he probably did de- 
sign other such buildings, but the part he played at the Villa Lante and elsewhere is not yet 
clearly established.""” Furthermore there is a certain confusion in the design of the Casino 
hemicycle. 

Vignola was an architect who devoted his life to perfecting and developing a rather 
limited repertory of conventional compositional devices. Almost always one can trace their 
evolution within his style from the point where he inherited them from the preceding gen- 
eration of architects to the point where he handed them on to the last generation of late 
Renaissance designers.’* Now there is nothing else in his work which is comparable to the 
combination found here of tall pilasters and short, free-standing columns.’” It is an ar- 
rangement which lacks the logic that runs all through his designs.**® Quite possibly the 
motif and with it the fundamental composition of the fagade were foisted upon him.** 

Once accepted, Vignola certainly strove to adapt the scheme into his own style. He 
worked hard to relate the elevation to the remainder of the building and to achieve an im- 
pression of consistency within it, even though his efforts met with only a partial success. 
The tripartite disposition of the entrance on the main front is repeated here in the central 
Arch of Triumph (Figs. 3 and 7). It is echoed once more on either side of the hemicycle 
in the terminal pavilions. Again, as on the other elevation, the whole surface is divided into 
a series of panels. These panels alternate in design and they reflect to some extent the ar- 
rangements of the interior.’ The interrelations of these panels and of the motifs within 
them is most elaborately worked out. On the front of the Casino the two major horizontal 
portions of the design were contrasted, although physically they were very similar. Here, 
the two stories are made to resemble one another as much as possible, although physically 
they are very different. Below, there is an open corridor; above, a closed one. Below, the 
architect is dealing with almost continuous void and a few points of support. Above, the 
architect is dealing with almost continuous wall and a few openings. Yet he makes the 
greatest effort to minimize these basic differences in order to emphasize the vertical unity 
of his design. The effect of horizontal unity is achieved by a lining up of motifs. On the 
lower story the lateral architraves are made to correspond with the imposts of the main 
arches. On the upper story a gratuitous entablature is introduced simply to carry the line of 
the window heads around the hemicycle.*** Obviously, an intricate design such as this where 
the relation of each part to every other part is carefully worked out was the result of a most 


177. I believe that Vignola’s contribution to the Villa 
Lante has been greatly exaggerated, although the whole 
question needs study. On the other hand the villas which 
are very plausibly attributed to Vignola by Zucchini 
(Memorie e storie intorno a Jacopo Barozzi, pp. 219 ff.) 
have been all but ignored by art historians. The whole 
problem needs much more study. 

178. Perhaps the best example is the aedicula motif. 
I believe that Vignola derived this from Peruzzi (see note 
95). One can trace its evolution within his work from 
the Fontana Pubblica of Julius 111 right down to the Gate 
of the Orti Farnesiani and to the facade of the Gesu. 

179. On the whole Vignola rarely used free-standing 
columns. The outstanding exception, at this period, was 
the porticoes of the Fontana Pubblica. We know from 
Ammannati that these contained columns; see Giornale 
Arcadico, IV, p. 390. 

180. One cannot explain the arrangement adopted 
here by the fact that Vignola may have been obliged to 
use antique columns. He could have used them in some 
other fashion. 

181. This was pointed out long ago by C. Gurlitt, 
Geschichte des Barockstiles in Italien, Stuttgart, 1887, 
p. 42: “So erscheint es, ganz Vasaris Angabe entsprech- 
end, als wenn Vignola eine fremde Skizze durchgefihrt 


habe.” It should be recalled that the plan of the Villa 
Giulia and, according to Vasari at least, the plan of the 
Casino had been determined before Vignola appeared 
upon the scene. See above, notes 102, 136, and 148 and 
accompanying texts. 

182. One of the reasons that I suspect the arrangement 
was forced upon him is the lack of complete success in 
these correspondences. For example, the device of a whole 
triumphal arch at the center balancing partial triumphal 
arches at the sides is unlike his work. Furthermore, on the 
second story the arrangement of the rooms seems to be de- 
termined by the elevations, particularly as regards the 
divisions at the ends of the wings, instead of the plan 
and elevation working logically and identically but in- 
dependently. 

183. It is striking that this line is interrupted by the 
head of the great window in the center of the hemicycle. 
The design of the frame of this window differs markedly 
from that of all the others on the Casino. Both Stern, 
Villa suburbana di Giulio III, p. 52, and Letarouilly, 
Edifices de Rome moderne, pp. 427; 455, called attention 
to this discrepancy in style. They believed that the frame 
of this window was not designed by Vignola, but by 
Michelangelo. I would agree with them, except that for 
Michelangelo I would substitute Ammannati. 
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prolonged, careful, and hyper-sophisticated analysis. Some of the paintings of this very 
period provide an exact parallel to this intellectual, this anti-spontaneous approach to the 
problems of surface design.*™ 

Here, as on the entrance front, the pains which Vignola took to unify the various ele- 
ments of his composition are the result of a reaction to the somewhat loose coordination of 
post-classic facgades."*° The elaborate organization he achieved was an organization based 
upon lines and surfaces. This concern with two-dimensional elements necessitated a rejec- 
tion of that plasticity in the separate parts which was the basic principle of the post-classic 
architecture of the preceding generation. As has already been pointed out there was a con- 
siderable loss of vitality and some loss of relief in the window frames and other details of 
the entrance front, but in the hemicycle Vignola goes a long step further. For the details of 
the inner facade he turns away from the works of Giulio Romano, of Peruzzi, and of the 
younger Sangallo which had inspired his own earliest designs.*** Now, for his prototypes, 
he looks to other sources, above all to the works of Bramante. This change in models was 
the first sign of Vignola’s approaching artistic maturity. 

The earliest indication of Bramante’s influence upon Vignola appears perhaps in the 
great circular stairway which was included in the Villa Giulia. Far more significant for 
Vignola, however, are the motifs he derived from the former that appear on the court 
elevation of the Casino. Bramante is perhaps responsible for the basic idea of the triumphal 
arches. The large central opening flanked by a pair of pilasters suggests the great court- 
yard connecting the Vatican and the Belvedere.*** Certainly, the treatment of these arches 
in detail can only be inspired by the lower story of the courtyard of Sta. Maria della Pace. 
Only there does one find an analogy to the ribbon-flat Ionic pilasters, to the simplicity and 
sharp cutting of the profiles, and to the combination of emphasized horizontal moldings 
and a plain archivolt.** Above all it was from Bramante that Vignola acquired his interest 
in the extension of smooth wall-surfaces, an interest that makes itself felt for the first time 


here.’”° 


184. For example, the Allegories of Bronzino where 
formal, mythological, and moral considerations are in- 
extricably interwoven. See E. Panofsky, Studies in Ico- 
nology, New York, 1939, pp. 84-91, and the review in 
ART BULLETIN, XXII, 1940, pp. 172 ff. and 273. 

185. See above, pp. 199-200. 

186. For the influence of Giulio Romano see above, 
p. 200 and note 163. Peruzzi exerted a great influence 
upon Vignola’s first buildings; witness the aedicula motif 
in the Fontana Pubblica and the oval form given to S. 
Andrea (see note 193). Vignola learned likewise from 
the younger Sangallo, as the relation of the Fontana 
Pubblica to the Banco di S. Spirito shows. 

187. Stern, Villa suburbana di Giulio III, pl. x, gives 
a splendid idea of this stairway. It is very strange that 
it does not appear in the ground plan published by La- 
freri and reproduced here as Figure 4. That plan shows 
only a small circular stairway, whereas the great stair- 
way fills all of the northern wing. I cannot explain this 
discrepancy. Is it possible that the great circular stair- 
way was not designed by Vignola at all (although he 
executed another such stairway at Caprarola, and this 
even more like Bramante’s) but was a later addition? It 
is interesting to notice that in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries the plan of the Villa Giulia was criti- 
cized because the main stairway was not considered 
worthy of the residence of a prince. In the eighteenth- 
century plan for enlarging the Villa, the rebuilding of 
the stairway was one of the most important changes; see 
note 46. 

188. Again at Caprarola Vignola takes up this same 
theme on the second story of the courtyard. In this case 
there can be no question about the dependence upon Bra- 


mante’s designs for the Vatican. It is worth while reiter- 
ating that just at this time Girolamo da Carpi was con- 
tinuing and altering that part of Bramante’s work. See 
Serafini, Girolamo da Carpi, pp. 352 ff. Is Vignola’s use 
of this motif on two occasions and in a form that was 
closer to Bramante than that which Girolamo da Carpi 
executed, a criticism of the latter? 

189. The archivolt of the central large arch is cer- 
tainly plain. The archivolts of the large arches at either 
end of the hemicycle appear to be plain in many half- 
tones, but are shown as molded in the drawings of Stern 
and Letarouilly. The archivolts of the large arches on 
the ends of the pavilions are certainly molded. 

190. One of the most striking features of early post- 
classicism, particularly in its initial stages, was the de- 
sire to reduce the implied harmonies of high Renaissance 
design to explicit formulae, as Esther Gordon kindly 
pointed out to me. In architecture the delicately balanced 
relation of the various parts of the building that charac- 
terized works of the first decades of the century was re- 
placed by a regular and narrow system. One of the most 
striking features of the reaction that followed in the 
middle of the century was the attempt to break away 
from this narrow system. One sees this, for instance, in 
Michelangelo’s designs for the lateral palaces on the 
Campidoglio where the solid supporting wall has been re- 
duced to a narrow frame around the pilasters and en- 
tablature, and the actual wall gives the impression of be- 
ing a sort of panel inserted in this framework. Vignola, 
too, rejected the post-classic system. He returned to the 
buildings by Bramante and experimented with various 
possible methods of wall organization suggested there. 
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It is significant that the example which inspired him was Bramante’s first work in 
Rome.’ The dynamic of Vignola’s early development was the desire to escape from that 
conflict between aggressive plastic forms which characterized the later works of his masters. 
He found the solution for his problem not in the style of Bramante’s old age. From that, 
indeed, the post-classic manner of his immediate predecessors had developed. Vignola 
turned instead to that transitional work which combined the sense of surface of Bramante’s 
Lombard designs with the simplicity of his Roman style. 

One further aspect of the courtyard elevation of the Casino must be mentioned. It is a 
remarkable fact, and one too little noticed, that this hemicycle differs from its prototypes in 
that its bays are not uniform in character.*”* It is not treated as a simple, geometrical form, 
but rather as a geometrical form on which a pair of axes have been superimposed. This is a 
striking instance of that desire to dynamize the static forms of high Renaissance architecture 
which obsessed central Italian designers about the middle of the sixteenth century. What is 
significant is that this use of axes used should have taken place at the same time and in the 
same ambient as the first introduction of the oval into religious architecture.*** For the two 
concepts were intimately connected, and united they were to achieve a new solution of the 
problem of the central building.” 

While Vignola was busy on the Casino, work was in progress carrying into execution the 
earliest known scheme for the Fountain, the scheme with the kiosks (Figs. 9 and 16). 
There is no documentary information telling who was in charge of the Nymphaeum before 
Vasari and Ammannati took over late in the spring of 1552. Vignola, however, was certainly 
responsible for the technical problems of introducing the water into the Fountain,’®* and, 
on the basis of style, one can confidently attribute the kiosk design to him. The publication 
of the remains is too fragmentary to permit one to dogmatize about their details. Nonethe- 
less, the love of smooth surfaces, the delicate panelling of the drums, and the use of oval 
windows all suggest Vignola’s hand."** What is conclusive, however, is the conception as a 
whole. 

Vignola always eschewed a quiet skyline. Wherever possible he broke up the top sil- 
houette of a building by the use of boldly projecting motifs.’ He intended to accent the 
corners of the crowning balustrade of Caprarola with great shields, while a similar device 
was used to finish off the gate of the Orti Farnesiani."** The Fontana Pubblica of Julius m1 
was meant to boast a fine array of obelisks."** The facade of the Gest was to display a 
whole company of vigorously gesticulating saints.*°° But the monument which most closely 
parallels the kiosk design for the Nymphaeum is the scheme Vignola proposed for the 
Portico dei Banchi in Bologna.” There, too, he was dealing with a long horizontal compo- 


191. The contract for the building of this is dated 
1500. 

192. Contrast the Villa Giulia with the Villa Ma- 
dama, with the design Serlio illustrates on p. 39 of Jl 
settimo libro, and with Genga’s project reproduced in 
Patzak, Villa imperiale, fig. 201. 

193. S. Andrea in Via Flaminia is generally consid- 
ered to have been the first church which was erected with 
an oval dome. Peruzzi had proposed a church on an oval 
plan for S. Giacomo in Augusta in Rome (see W. Lotz, 
“Entwiirfe Sangallos und Peruzzis fiir $. Giacomo in 
Augusta in Rom,” Mitteilungen des kunsthistorischen In- 
stitutes in Florenz, Vv, part 6, 1940, fig. 3, p. 443); and 
Serlio had published others (see Quinto libro d’architet- 
tura, pp. 205 and 218). 

194. See R. Wittkower, “Carlo Rainaldi and the Ro- 
man Architecture of the Full Baroque,” ART BULLETIN, 
XIX, 1937, particularly pp. 263-271. 

195. See above, p. 191, note 1o1. 

196. Vignola had a particular penchant for walls 
which looked as if they were made of plywood. The de- 


sign of these consisted in cutting back the outer layer to 
reveal an inner layer, as here. Ovals appear frequently in 
his work, particularly in the upper corridor of the court 
of Caprarola. 

197. See Coolidge, Marsyas, 11, for discussion of Vi- 
gnola’s modifications of St. Peter’s. 

198. Illustrated in Venturi, Arte italiana, X1, part 2, 

199. What the Fontana Pubblica was expected to look 
like can be gathered from the painting of the Villa 
Giulia by Taddeo Zucchero in the northernmost of the 
three large rooms on the second floor. The location of 
this painting is indicated in plate 208 of Letarouilly, 
Edifices de Rome moderne. The painting itself is repro- 
duced in Bargellini, Palazzo di Pio IV, p. 10. 

200. For illustrations see note 169. See also the dis- 
cussion in W. Lotz, “Vignola Zeichnungen,” Jahrbuch 
der kéniglichen preussischen Kunstsammlungen, LIx, 
1938, p. 110. 

201. The original design is illustrated in ibid., p. 105, 
and in Venturi, Arte italiana, X1, part 2, p. 705. 
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sition. There, too, he divided the facade into three parts by accents at the top. For at Bo- 
logna he proposed to erect two clock towers which were to rise above the main cornice and 
be silhouetted against the sky. 

Having discussed at some length the stylistic character of the work which Vignola did 
on the Villa Giulia, it is time to consider Ammannati’s contribution to the building from 
this same angle. The appropriate place to begin this investigation is the fontana segreta 
(Fig. 13). Of all the portions he had a hand in, this was the first to be completed. It is with 
regard to the authorship of this part of the Villa that Vasari speaks most precisely. He and 
Ammannati designed and executed it together.*”* There is no reason to disagree with these 
statements of his. Stylistically they are hard to confirm. Thanks to its very character, this 
Fountain is different from other works by the architects connected with the Villa Giulia.” 
However, the strongly emphasized and stocky piers do recall the tombs of the elder del 
Monte brothers,” the other joint creation of these two artists while they were working to- 
gether in Rome. One must assume that most of the sculptural work at the Fountain was 
done by Ammannati.*”* Not only was he the sculptor of the pair, but the caryatid herms 
actually do resemble several of his other works.*” 

Approaching the subject chronologically, the next aspect of the Villa to be considered 
is the stylistic character of the design for the Nymphaeum as illustrated on the medal of 
1553. Unfortunately the scale of the original is so tiny and the reproductions are so un- 
trustworthy that it is not possible to follow out this promising line of investigation (Fig. 
15).°°’ One must perforce turn to Ammannati’s achievements as an independent designer at 
the Villa. 

Ammannati’s work is precisely described in documents.*”* Yet scholars have been loth to 
recognize his contributions to the building.*”” Because the other architects connected with 
the Villa Giulia were better known in modern times, recent historians have found it easy to 


202. See above, p. 192 and note 102. 

203. Vignola’s work on villas has not been adequately 
studied as yet, as was pointed out in note 177. No villas 
are included among the usual list of buildings attributed 
to Vasari and Ammannati, but it is entirely possible that 
villas and, above all, grottoes designed by them may be 
discovered. 

204. Illustrated in Venturi, Arte italiana, xX, part 2, 
P. 377: 

205. Willich, Vignola, p. 62, note 2, claims that the 
herms were designed by Vignola and executed by some 
Roman sculptor (not Ammannati). His reason for this 
contention is the resemblance that he finds between these 
herms and some which were published as additional plate 
10 of F. Villamena, Alcune opere di architettura di Ja- 
como Barottii da Vignola, Rome, 1617, and were there 
described as designed by Vignola. Willich completely ig- 
nores the fact that Vignola seems never to have used 
herms until late in his life. Then his style grows more 
plastic and ornaments such as herms appear, thanks per- 
haps to the influence of Alessi with whom he was com- 
peting for the facade of the Gest’ in Rome and collabo- 
rating on Sta. Maria degli Angeli in Assisi. 

206. Ammannati, on the other hand, had a particular 
penchant for herms, Although these differ from those 
which he specifically claimed to have designed on the fa- 
cade of loggia 11 which faces the main court (Giornale 
arcadico, 1V, p. 393) they do resemble other herms 
which he designed. Compare the doors leading into the 
Fountain with the drawings of picture frames repro- 
duced in Biagi, L’arte, 1923, pp. 57 and 58. Compare 
these herms with those flanking the door of a Palazzo on 
the Via de’ Ginori in Florence, illustrated in Venturi, 
Arte italiana, X\, part 2, figs. 297 and 298. 


207. The medal has been reproduced in Alph. Cia- 
conius, Vita et res gestae Pont. Romanorum et S. R. E. 
Cardinalium ab Aug. Oldoino recognita, Rome, 1677, 
Ill, pp. 755-756; and again in Ph. Buonani’s Nusmismata 
Pontificum Romanorum, Rome, 1699, p. 242, no. XXIV; 
in Stern’s Villa suburbana di Giulio III, pl. xxx; and in 
Letarouilly’s Edifices de Rome moderne, 1, pl. 221 (re- 
produced here as Fig. 15). All these reproductions are 
based on drawings, and some of them may have been 
taken from others rather than from the original medal. 
Certainly in all of them there is a marked consistency of 
character. In the elevation of the Nymphaeum as shown 
on the drawings certain stylistic features point clearly to 
Vasari. However, these features appear so much more 
clearly on the drawings after the medal than they do on 
the collotype in the’ Trésor numismatique, vi, pl. 9, 
no. 9, that I am not sure the stylistic character is not the 
result of interpretation on the part of the draughtsman. 

208. Biagi, L’arte, 1923. 

209. See writers quoted in Appendix 11, particularly 
perhaps Karl Frey. It is easy to understand why Giovan- 
noni made the statement quoted in note 15. The certainty 
with which critics have seen Vignola’s hand all over the 
Villa Giulia, and the positiveness with which they reduce 
Ammannati’s contribution to a minimum, are matched 
only by the dogmatism with which they declare the 
former had nothing to do with the Fontana Pubblica, and 
the vigor with which they maintain this was a work of 
Ammannati. See for instance Robert Krottmayer’s article 
“Die Brunnenanlage Julius III und der Palastbau Pius 
IV an der Via Flamminia,” Zeitschrift fiir bildende 
Kunst, Lix, 1925-26, pp. 294-298. On page 296 he 
makes the statement: “Wir finden an der Fontana kei- 
nerlei Analogien zu den Bauten Vignolas.” 
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interpret the records in a way that favored Vasari and Vignola at Ammannati’s expense.””* 
It is therefore quite worth while comparing his accomplishments here with his other designs. 

Ammannati was trained under the most orthodox of contemporary Florentine masters.*" 
That training he digested thoroughly. The two monuments he is said to have executed be- 
fore coming to Rome are competent but uninspired examples of Florentine post-classic de- 
sign.”’* To be sure, even as a very young man he had displayed great enthusiasm for 
Michelangelo.”* He actually went so far as to copy certain features of the Medici Tombs 


on the memorial he erected in 1546 for Marco Mantova Bonavides.”* Nonetheless, con- . 


sidering his background and the general character of his early works, when, in 1550, he 
arrived in Rome he must have seemed a likely young recruit for the setta Sangallesca.”* 

Instead, he threw himself with enthusiasm into the opposite camp. That the change was 
not accomplished without some internal struggles is proven by the Villa Giulia itself. For, 
just as the Casino showed Vignola breaking his initial allegiance to Giulio Romano, Pe- 
ruzzi, Sangallo, et al.,"* and turning to a revival of early Bramante, so the walls of the 
courtyard, loggia , and the engraved project for the Nymphaeum reveal Ammannati 
changing from a conservative Florentine post-classicist to a full-blown mannerist.*"’ 

The most conservative of Ammannati’s works at the Villa Giulia are just those walls of 
the main courtyard (Figs. 4, 6, 17, and 18).”* They are indeed a conventional piece of de- 
sign. The combination of three-quarter columns in the Roman arch order and an attic with 
strongly emphasized square piers was a motif firmly established by such designs as Sanso- 
vino’s for the Loggietta in Venice and the younger Sangallo’s project for St. Peter’s. It 
remained a part of the stock in trade of unprogressive Florentines for many years, as 
Nanni di Baccio Bigio’s Porta del Popolo proves.” 

The feature which is really decisive about the design of the walls is their composition 
as a whole. They are not designed to be seen frontally, as facades (Fig. 6). They are 
meant to be viewed Jaterally, as flanking elements, as orthogonal planes in the general one- 
point perspective view looking out from the hemicycle (Fig. 18). Ammannati planned 
them as a series of regularly spaced bays, and emphasized the horizontal lines strongly. 
But, partly to increase the feeling of recession, he made tower-like masses burst into the 
even rhythm of the walls, breaking forward into the court. This device is revealing for it 


210. As when Biagi, L’arte, 1923, p. 51, identifies the 
loggia which Ammannati claimed to have designed (see 
note 142) with loggia 111, despite the evidence of Am- 
mannati’s own letter (see note 54), and on p. 50 sup- 
poses that the fountain he refers to is the Fontana Pub- 
blica, despite the clear indications of contemporary docu- 
ments to the contrary (see note 61). Venturi, Arte ita- 
liana, X1, part 2, pp. 222 ff., uncritically reiterates both 
of these opinions. 

211. He was trained by Jacopo Sansovino and Baccio 
Bandinelli, according to Thieme-Becker. 

212. These are the tomb he designed in 1546 for 
Marco Mantova Bonavides in the Eremitani Church in 
Mantua, and the gate to the garden of the Palazzo Bona- 
vides in Padua. The attributions are from Brandolese, 
Guida di Padova, Padua, 1795. I have taken the state- 
ments from Venturi, of. cit., p. 212. Brandolese claims 
that the Bonavides monument is signed “Barth. Ammanat. 
Florentin. faciebat.” He merely attributes the gate to 
Ammannati. 

213. See the fine story Vasari tells of how Amman- 
nati and Nanni di Baccio Bigio broke into Michelangelo’s 
house and stole some of his drawings with the connivance 
of Antonio Mini (Vite, vil, p. 227). 

214. For example, the general form of the sarcopha- 
gus clearly derives from Michelangelo’s Medici Tombs. 

215. The setta Sangallesca were a group of conserva- 
tives, pupils and friends of Antonio da Sangallo the 


Younger who, after his death, criticized Michelangelo’s 
plans for St. Peter’s and tried to obstruct his execution of 
them in every possible way. The leader seems to have 
been Nanni di Baccio Bigio. See Vasari-Milanesi, Vite, 
VII, p. 218. 

216. For example, Serlio, if, indeed, Vignola was in- 
fluenced by Serlio; see note 163. 

217. I use the term mannerist as a synonym for anti- 
classicist. See Appendix 1. 

218. It is Vignola to whom this portion of the Villa is 
generally ascribed. But Vignola never used the Roman 
arch order in this simple robust fashion in his buildings 
— whatever he may have done in his books. Ammannati, 
on the other hand, used a similar device on the decorative 
gate leading to the Bonavides garden in Padua, The very 
same thing is found again in the contemporary loggias on 
the garden facade of the Palazzo di Firenze, illustrated 
in Venturi, Arte italiana, X1, part 2, p. 249. The resem- 
blance of this last to the courtyard walls extends beyond 
the matter of general proportions and degree of plas- 
ticity. It includes such personal details as the curious 
panelling on the outer faces of the archivolts. Amman- 
natesque, also, is the guilloche pattern and the serpentine 
ornaments in the spandrels of the Villa Giulia. Both are 
found in the Bonavides door and in the entrance to the 
Palazzo Guigni, illustrated in ibid., p. 291. 

219. For the attribution to Nanni di Baccio Bigio see 
Willich, Vignola, p. 91. 
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shows that like all progressive artists of that day Ammannati, too, felt the sterility of the 
rigid tradition of design established by the post-classicists. Unlike Vignola he did not jetti- 
son this tradition to evolve an alternative code of design. Rather he retained some of its 
basic principles and delighted in disrupting them by suddenly injecting foreign elements 
into the design. Thus the tower-like masses create a strong syncopation within the all-too- 
regular rhythm of the post-classic arch order. 

The motif of these towers was possibly derived from Ammannati’s experience as a 


. theatrical designer.*”° It is a device that crops up repeatedly in his later work. For example, 


Ammannati criticized Vasari’s scheme for the Uffizi. In a drawing, now in Florence, he 
proposed an alternative design with a series of great piers projecting boldly into the court- 
yard and framing a group of columns.” The duke had the wisdom to prefer the sweep of 
Vasari’s grand proposal, but Ammannati filed his idea away and brought it forth again in 
the seventies, to be tamed down, flattened out and executed at the Palazzo della Provincia 
in Lucca.*” 

The end facade of the large court is only a variant of the design of the lateral walls 
(Fig. 18). As it appears today it is of singularly little interest. Yet once it must have 
formed a fitting center to this part of the complex, resplendent as it was with paintings, 
statues, and stucco reliefs.** More, perhaps, than any other part of the whole Villa it has 
suffered from the loss of its original decoration. 

The rear elevation of the connecting loggia, the facade facing the smaller court, is 
more interesting as architecture, and more characteristic of Ammannati (Fig. 8). He was at 
his best in designing loggias, an occupation in which he saw to it he had much practice. This 
particular example is close to the ones on the second story of the court of the Palazzo 
Guigni in Florence.™ It is striking that although the loggia is in fact free on three sides, 
it is not designed in three-dimensional terms (Figs. 4 and 8). Front and flank elevations are 
strongly differentiated so that the three arches do not appear as the nearest surface of a pro- 
jecting block. Instead they look like an independent screen set up in front of the curving 
rear wall of the court. This is a typical anti-classic — that is, mannerist — way of com- 
position.***° 

But the climax of the whole Villa was Ammannati’s project for the rear wall of the 
Nymphaeum (Fig. 13). As it stands today this great composition has been shorn of all its 
decoration and most of its sculpture; it has been bowdlerized by the removal of every man- 
nerist element. Timidly classicistic as it is now, it must be considered but a travesty of the 
scheme Ammannati imagined.*** To appreciate it in all its pristine vigor and gaiety one must 
turn to the sketch in the Uffizi and to the engraving published by Lafreri (Figs. 12 and 
13).’ The design one sees there in its coherence as a whole, in the skill with which varying 
types of solids and voids are manipulated, in the effective use of details and in their indi- 


220. See below, p. 217 and notes 283, 284. filled with glass it must have appeared as a decorative im- 


221. Reproduced in Venturi, Arte italiana, X1, part 2, pediment to the flow of space rather than a solid wing of 
p. 251. a building. It would be interesting to know if this con- 
222. It is interesting to notice that the odd trick of ception of the facade as a screen interposed in front of a 


crowding in pilasters on the flanks of the projecting py- 
lons appears both in the courtyard walls of the Villa 
Giulia, and in the second story of the Palazzo della Pro- 
vincia. 

223. Ammannati in his letter mentions so many paint- 
ings and reliefs located on this loggia that it is almost im- 
possible to fit them into the available spaces. See Giornale 
arcadico, 1V, pp. 392-394. 

224. Illustrated in Venturi, Arte italiana, XI, part 2, 
p- 296. 

225. The most striking instance of this screen-like con- 
ception of the building is, of course, the Uffizi in Flor- 
ence. There the thickness of the whole terminal block is 
minimized. Particularly before the upper loggia was 


spatial vista was related to mannerist painting. There, 
quite frequently, one finds a crowded layer of figures set 
before an indefinite space. See Walter Friedlaender, “Die 
Entstehung des antiklassischen Stils in der italienischen 
Malerei um 1520,” Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
XLVI, 1925, pp. 49-86. 

226. It is of course possible that it was once executed 
in the form Ammannati intended, and later purified. 
Then the engraving published by Falda (see note 69) 
might have been made from the actual building. I doubt 
this, however. The statuary and the orders as shown 
there fail to correspond with those actually existing on 
the building. 

227. See note 225 and Appendix 1. 
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vidual quality, this design must rank as one of the best of Ammannati’s creations, as a mas- 
terpiece of mannerist architecture. | 

Ammannati’s problem was to make a composition which would bind together the two 
sides of the court. Accordingly he did not isolate the rear wall as a unit. Rather he com- 
bined it with the adjacent projecting sections of the side walls to make an element that is 
U-shaped in plan.** This element had the effect of a clamp holding in the spectator’s in- 
terest, focussing it upon the central section of the composition. This central section is iso- 
lated from the side portions by superimposed openings, great square niches below, great 
square chambers above which are traditionally supposed to have contained bird cages.” 

Considered alone, the rear wall was to exhibit an alternation of broad open bays and 
narrow closed bays. This is a most interesting arrangement. Looked at from one point of 
view it represents a development of the design of the walls of the main courtyard. The nar- 
row bays here correspond to the tower-like masses there. Now, however, instead of inter- 
rupting a regular rhythm of openings they serve as a necessary vertical element tying the 
two stories together. This was the use to which Ammannati put such pier-like elements in 
all his later compositions.” The idea of employing them in this way must have been de- 
rived ultimately from Michelangelo.™ 

The lower story was to have been composed of Doric pilasters and was actually exe- 
cuted much as planned (Figs. 12 and 13).* The sobriety of the order and the way that the 
frames of the various openings are subordinated to the pilasters is most unusual in man- 
nerist circles.*** Perhaps this restraint is the result of the influence or Vignola’s earlier de- 
sign for this part of the building, the design which Ammannati’s scheme was to replace. 
In any case the lower floor is more severe in the engraving and in the realization one sees 
today than it was during the middle of the sixteenth century. At that time the shafts of the 
Doric pilasters were richly adorned with reliefs carved in stucco.” 

In the design of the upper story of the Nymphaeum Ammannati cut loose. He ac- 
cepted the alternation of broad and narrow bays established below and proceeded to de- 
velop the implications of this basic rhythm. This was a method of composition that was es- 
sentially Florentine, and one that Ammannati clung to throughout his life.** The funda- 


228. The treatment of the corners is not very satisfac- 
tory in the engraving, and is even worse in the executed 
building. There, the half-pilaster shown in the project has 
become a mere arris. 

229. Ammannati (Giornale arcadico, 1v, p. 396) 
mentions bird cages placed near the exit leading from the 
Nymphaeum into the walled garden (see note 54). These 
have always been located in the great openings over the 
niches containing the river gods by later scholars. This 
seems like a good guess, but I know of nothing which 
specifically supports this contention. 

230. For example the sketch for the Uffizi (see note 
212), the courtyard of the Palazzo della Provincia, the 
garden facade of the Villa Medici in Rome in the design 
of which he seems to have had a hand, the facade of S. 
Giovannino in Florence, etc. 

231. Stern points out the connection with Michel- 
angelo (Villa suburbana di Giulio III, p. 82). Many 
others have reiterated his opinions. Undoubtedly Michel- 
angelo’s design for the exterior of St. Peter’s did influ- 
ence Ammannati here. This may even have been the re- 
sult of a direct suggestion from the great sculptor. It is 
one of the most decisive instances of Michelangelo’s in- 
fluence upon the design of the Villa. 

232. The chief differences between the lower floor as 
it actually exists and that shown in the engraving are the 
treatment of the corners, mentioned above in note 228. 
The carved frames to the niches have by now disappeared. 
They may well have been executed in stucco originally. 


In any case it is not surprising that they have vanished, 
since Stern (of. cit., p. 82) reports that the niches them- 
selves were walled up and only discovered by accident. 
For a further loss see note 235. 

233. Of course the effect was much less restrained 
when the very shafts themselves were covered with de- 
signs in stucco; see note 235. 

234. The appearance of pilasters is almost as rare in 
Ammannati’s work as the appearance of free-standing 
columns is in Vignola’s, I know of no other instance of 
an unbroken series of pilasters as here. They are a com- 
mon feature in Vignola’s designs, however. 

235. “All’incontro dei detti pilastri del parapetto vi 
sono altri pilastri pieni d’intaglio: in alcuni trofei al 
modo antico, in altri ellere, in altri viti, e in altri foglie 
doliva: ciascuno al proposito della figura che é nel nic- 
chio ivi a canto. E sostengono un cornigione d’opera 
dorica, tutto intagliato, con le sue metope e triglife: e 
son dieci nicchi ornati di stucchi, e pieni di statue antiche” 
(Giornale arcadico, p. 395). 

236. Notice the very similar way in which the upper 
floors are conceived as variations upon the theme set by 
the lower floor at the Pitti and the Palazzo della Pro- 
vincia at Lucca. Thi$ idea of gradation from story to 
story is at least as old as Michelozzo’s Palazzo Medici. It 
is to be contrasted with Vignola’s method of composition 
where there is often a deliberate contrast between the two 
floors. This scheme of composition received its classic 
treatment in the Palace of Raphael. 
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mental difference between the two stories is in the greater lightness and fantasy above. The 
heavy loggia below is repeated above by a pair of arches carried on Ionic columns. The 
great square niches enframing the river gods are echoed by cubic openings, while the sober 
round niches are duplicated. But in their repetition they are enclosed within a mad, Michel- 
angelesque framework of clustered pilasters, stepped string-courses, swelling consoles, 
gables, and an array of geometric designs in marble. While the architect takes the lower 
story as the basis for his scheme, he delights in distorting the regularity of its organization. 
The somewhat greater height of the loggia places a strong accent on the center of the 
whole. The niches in the middle are bound to the center by the treatment of the framing 
pilasters which enclose both units. Yet the niches in the center also correspond entirely with 
the niches at the sides. There is thus a deliberate whimsy in the scheme, a whimsy that re- 
flects the same spirit which differentiated between the two pairs of doors in the loggia 
opposite.**” 

This loss of gravity was entirely appropriate, for it was only by some such sacrifice of 
rigid architectural canons that it became possible to knit together the various elements that 
made up a villa. In the “lower fountain” Vasari and Ammannati had created a composition 
where sculpture and architecture combined with the water of the fountain to form a single 
aesthetic whole. Ammannati’s objective in redesigning the smaller court was to effect a simi- 
lar fusion, but including even more ingredients. This was the reason why he added plastic 
ornamentation around the niches, sculptural forms that left their set bounds and spread ir- 
rationally over the architecture.*** And that irrationality below was echoed in the irration- 
ality above. There, the intertwining of the elements suggested the vital disorder of living 
nature, a vital disorder actualized in the foreground by the plane trees with which the 
court was once closely planted.*” 

What a wealth of forms, materials, and colors™® was meant to greet the eye of the spec- 
tator as he passed through the narrow exit of the main court and stood in loggia 1 under 
the three great arches at the head of the curving stairs (Fig. 8). Below him, baked by the 
sun, stretched the white pavement of the court (Fig. 13); before him rose the green of the 
trees, through which he could discern bits of marble sparkling and glistening from the in- 
laid floor of the “lower fountain.” Beyond, the storied screen of the Nymphaeum reared 
itself up with its burden of statues, pilasters, gables, inscriptions, arches, and balustrades. As 
an accompaniment to the whole varied spectacle there was the plashing of innumerable jets 
of water and the twitterings of the birds in their cages. Here, in this one space, all the mul- 
tiple impressions of a journey through the papal vigna were knotted together to form a 
single experience. 

VI 


The foregoing analysis shows that the stylistic character of the various portions of the 
building wholly agrees with the attributions which were made on the basis of documentary 
evidence. It is now fitting to combine these stylistic and documentary indications with the 
chronological data discussed earlier. Thus the bare sequence of architectural episodes can be 
interpreted in terms of the human beings concerned, and all the factual material so far as- 
sembled can be summarized in a single history. 


237. The contrast between the design of the two pairs banda circolare, che fanno un bellissimo vedere, e molto 


of doors in loggia 11 has bothered art historians ever 
since Stern. They generally assumed that two different 
artists were responsible. However there are drawings for 
both sets by Ammannati in the Uffizi. They are repro- 
duced in Venturi, Arte italiana, X1, part 2, pp. 228-232. 
See Appendix Iv. 

238. That is they appeared to do so originally; see 
note 233. 

239. Ammannati describes the “quattro plantani dalla 


rallegra la vista il verde fra quel bianco; ed é utile per 
Vombra al mezzo giorno” (Giornale arcadico, p. 395). 
The Lafreri engraving (Fig. 13) shows the four rings 
around the trunks of the trees, where they penetrated the 
pavement. 

240. Ammannati’s descriptions make so much mention 
of the various kinds of marbles, of the stuccoes, the fres- 
coes and the statues, that one gathers that in its original 
form the whole Villa was a very gorgeous affair. 
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Shortly after the accession of Julius 111, Vasari introduced himself to the Pope and en- 
deavored to make himself at once the Pope’s chief adviser on artistic projects and the di- 
rector in charge of their actual execution. It was with some such ambitions as these that 
Vasari proceeded to commit Julius’ first ideas for the Villa Giulia to paper. The designs he 
then turned over to Michelangelo for criticism. 

Before long it occurred to Vasari that he would have no time to carry out these grandiose 
plans. He suggested that another man be appointed to supervise the actual construction and 
to take charge of the technical problems of introducing water into the great fountain that 
was projected. For this position Vasari proposed Vignola. Julius had known him while he 
was legate in Bologna, and he had the further advantage of considerable experience with 
hydraulic problems. Vignola was soon installed at the Villa and beginning in the spring of 
1551 he proceeded to carry out the plans. These called for a semicircular palace rising out 
of a semicircular plaza and related to a semicircular sunken fountain (Fig. 16). Vignola 
evidently enjoyed considerable freedom, particularly when it came to designing elevations. 

This state of affairs continued for somewhat less than a year. Then Vasari began to 
realize that he was being gradually replaced as the effective architect of the Villa by the 
quiet but efficient and persistent Vignola. Vasari was not the man to take such treatment ly- 
ing down. He turned for assistance to another of his protegés, the sculptor Ammannati. 
Perhaps because the Casino had proceeded so far, the two left it out of their calculations, 
concentrating upon a new scheme to replace Vignola’s design for the sunken Fountain. They 
suggested the addition of another story to the Fountain above the ground, and the union 
of the Fountain to the Casino by means of walls enclosing a courtyard (Fig. 15). 

A model was made of this proposal and submitted to the Pope on Easter Day, 1552. 
He accepted it enthusiastically and put Ammannati and Vasari in charge of all that portion 
of the Villa. Vignola continued on for another year and a half completing the Casino, and 
then turned his hand to other tasks. Apparently, once displaced at the Nymphaeum, he did 
not intervene again in its design. 

Vasari and Ammannati worked with great dispatch, completing the two lowest floors of 
the Fountain within a year. Indeed, but six months after their first model was made, they 
were ready to tackle new problems, and prepared a model for a loggia related to the 
Fountain. By the year 1553 the final designs for the Villa had been prepared, presumably 
by Vignola as regards the Casino and by Vasari and Ammannati as regards the Fountain. 
These designs were recorded on a medal (Fig. 15). By the spring of 1553 the Casino was 
so well along toward completion that it was time to think of its decoration. Vasari, then at 
the peak of his influence, was commissioned to do the most important series of frescoes, the 
group that was to adorn the loggia of the Casino. He must have worked on the cartoons 
during the spring and summer. Then something went amiss. Matters came to a head in the 
autumn, and Vasari quit the Pope’s service, returning home to Florence. 

Vasari’s departure late in 1553 and the completion of Vignola’s work.on the Casino at 
about this same time left Ammannati in sole charge at the Villa. He proceeded to build 
loggia 11 at the head of the stairs leading down into the small court and the walls enclosing 
the main courtyard (Fig. 8). Up till then Ammannati had perhaps been somewhat over- 
shadowed by his two contemporaries. Now, possibly to celebrate his new independence, he 
had his own name cut on a pier of loggia n,, his first major architectural work. The building 
of the loggia and the walls kept Ammannati occupied for the next year, but apparently the 
latter at least were completed by the autumn of 1554 (Fig. 6). The loggia was certainly 
finished by the following spring. At the same time Ammannati re-designed the Nym- 
phaeum and he was actually able to remodel the middle floor of the court according to his 
new plans (Fig. 13). 

We are not in a position to guess what may have been projected for the year 1555, but 
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activity cannot have gone very far because the Pope died in March and all work ceased. He 
left the Villa in virtually the state it exists today, except that the top floor of the Nym- 
phaeum had not been completed. The Fountain, in fact, must have presented rather an un- 
pleasant appearance. At the bottom was Vasari and Ammannati’s fontana segreta. Then 
came Ammannati’s newly remodelled middle floor, while Vignola’s kiosks were still visible 
above (Figs. 9 and 12). Small wonder that when Ammannati wrote a detailed chronicle 
of a trip through the Vigna Giulia, he barely mentioned this portion of the building.” 

Sometime fairly soon, probably in the early fifteen-sixties, this situation was remedied. 
A tame version of Ammannati’s projected top floor was erected, masking Vignola’s turrets 
(Fig. 12). If this was actually carried out under Pius rv, the architect may have been 
Pirro Ligorio. Not only was he the Pope’s favorite designer, he was also, and at this very 
moment, remodelling the nearby fontana pubblica of Julius 111.” 


VII 


But the Villa Giulia cannot be left thus, completely dissected. In the process of dis- 
entangling the authorship and sequence of the various parts it is easy to forget that the 
Villa is now and always has been a whole. Moreover, it is and always has been more im- 
portant as a whole than as an assemblage of separate parts, executed at different times and 
by different hands. Whatever the variations between the divers proposals, each of the suc- 
cessive architects reckoned with the work of his predecessors and strove to incorporate it 
into a larger entity. Thus the present Villa is but the last of a series of projected entities, 
and each of these entities had a character which imposed itself upon its constituent ele- 
ments. It is the evolution, nature, and historical significance of those entities which must 
now be discussed, by way of conclusion. 

The complete fusion of architecture and nature was an achievement of the Italian 
Baroque.*** Yet the desire to accomplish some integration of these two worlds manifests it- 
self quite early in the sixteenth century,™“* and the late Renaissance period in particular 
made great strides toward the realization of this ideal. Progress followed two supple- 
mentary lines. On the one hand the building block was disintegrated. In the high Renais- 
sance the Villa had generally been organized about two axes at right angles to one an- 
other.*** These axes were approximately equal in importance, and the building had a static, 
centripetal character. Now, increasingly, one axis becomes dominant. Movement is either 
continuous along this axis and runs through the building; or else it is centrifugal, out from 
the building following either half of the axis. 

Even more important than this process of disintegration, however, was the develop- 
ment of elements that should be transitional between the building and nature. Of these 
elements by far the most important ones were the terrace, the fountain, and the monu- 
mental stairway. 

The first planning formula to achieve some fusion of architecture and garden was the 
device of a Casino and a Nymphaeum balancing one another at either end of a single axis.**° 
Early examples of this type such as the Palazzo del Té showed a closed Casino whence one 
could survey the Nymphaeum.** Casino and Fountain are largely independent, and the 
Casino was the primary element in the whole. 


241. See note 54. aissance design as the Villa Madama with the typical 


242. See Balestra, La fontana pubblica di Giulio III, 


‘ pp. 39-42. I think that Balestra is if anything too timid 


in reading the evidence which seems to tne to imply pretty 
clearly that the building was remodelled after Ligorio’s 
designs. 
243. This union is comparable to the fusion of archi- 
tecture and sculpture that one gets in the Roman Baroque. 
244. This is obvious if one compares such a high Ren- 


fifteenth century villas such as those around Florence. 

245. For example, the Villa Madama. 

246. For example, Alessi’s Villa Scassi at Sampierda- 
rena near Genoa of the early 1560’s. 

247. See plate 1 of Carlo d’Arco, Istoria della vita e 
delle opere di Giulio Pippi Romano, 2d ed., Mantua, 
1842. 
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This same idea lay behind the initial scheme for the Villa Giulia (Fig. 16). Nonethe- 
less, even the early schemes for the latter showed an advance over previous buildings in two 
fundamental ways. In the first place the Villa Giulia was designed as a series of repetitions 
of a single form, the semicircle. Moreover this form was to be duplicated in units of ap- 
proximately equal size. At Mantua, the Nymphaeum like the Baths was an appendage of 
the Palazzo. Even before it was raised above the ground, the Nymphaeum of the Villa 
Giulia was not so much an adjunct of the Casino as it was a repetition of it, reduced in size. 
Similarly, the Casino itself was a reproduction in three dimensions and at a smaller scale of 
the semicircle of the plaza (Fig. 1). It is not for nothing that Vignola compared architec- 
ture to music.™* The architects of Julius 111 composed the papal Villa in much the same way 
that his musicians might have composed a canon. 

Perhaps even more significant than the use of repetition as the basis of the design was 
the choice of the form to be repeated. The planners of the high Renaissance were wont to 
string circles and polygons together.* Unlike these the semicircle is not a static form. The 
combination of arc and chord is inherently dynamic. Enclosed within a space based on a 
semicircle one inevitably feels impelled to penetrate the straight wall, to seek out whatever 
may lie beyond. 

But neither the principle of repetition nor the dynamism of the semicircle could take 
full effect in the Villa as it was originally planned (Fig. 16). The units were too dissimilar 


in character and too independent of one another in location; they could not create a vivid. 


feeling of correspondence. Moreover, the lack of effective enclosing walls, particularly in 
the main courtyard, meant that the energy generated within the hemicycle dissipated itself 
in the open air. The change in the program was not, therefore, the outcome merely of a 
restless desire to modify the composition. Rather it was the result of an attempt to intensify 
the effects originally suggested; it was motivated by a wish to make patent the latent possi- 
bilities of the basic scheme. 

The final project accomplished this in two different but complementary ways (Fig. 14). 
The walling in of the large court, and the building up of the Nymphaeum created effec- 
tively dynamic spaces. Just as the figura serpentinata presents the eye with a series of in- 
complete views and drives the spectator around, so, now, the Villa Giulia led the visitor into 
a series of incomplete spaces, which drove him to penetrate ever further into the complex. 

It is significant that in every spatial unit the element which was most emphasized was 
the linking element, the great door of the Casino, the loggia at the end of the main court, 
the loggia in the eastern wall of the Nymphaeum (Figs. 3, 18, and 13). Striking is the fact 
that in each instance the entrance did not offer a means of escape, but rather the hope of 
escape. Never did a wide vista open out before one. Always there was a contrast between 
the magnitude of the problem and the smallness of the outlet. The best that was held up to 
the camel was the prospect of salvation through the eye of a needle. This impression of in- 
sufficiency was brought out in a most ingenious variety of ways. The main portal was placed 
amid vigorous rustications, under a heavy loggia, and locked in on either side by niches and 
sturdy columns (Fig. 3). The door to the fountain was lost among a welter of columns, 
pilasters, projecting piers, and above all an elaborate plaster and painted decoration now 
vanished (Fig. 18). The final loggia was open enough, but it was placed far over the head 
of him who would use it as a means of exit (Fig. 13). 

But the linking together of the Casino and the Nymphaeum had a second and equally 
important result. Originally the composition had been a sequence of isolated but related 


248. Vignola, Regola, fol. ii. of such organization in the Villa is the scheme by An- 

249. See Paul Frankl’s Die Entwicklungsphasen der tonio da Sangallo for the gardens of the Villa Madzma 
neueren Baukunst, Leipzig and Berlin, 1914, 1. “Die published by H. von Geymiiller in Raffaello stud‘ato 
Entwicklungsphasen der Raumform.” A good example come architetto, Milan, 1884, p. 64. 
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shapes. Despite the character of the shapes themselves, as a scheme this was essentially high 
Renaissance. After the semicircles had been drawn together they did not properly consti- 
tute a single whole, for the organization remained additive.” Yet an important step had 
been taken in the direction of unification. The sequence had been transformed into a 
progression. 

It is the particular achievement of the final design of the Villa Giulia that it pointed 
the contrasts between the diverse parts of the complex, and brought them into a unity. This 
unity is not so much visual as dramatic. That is, it is based upon a series of architectural 
experiences which develop psychologically and over a period of time. It is dramatic, too, 
in another sense: namely, that the series builds up to a climax and achieves a resolution. 
The telling variety of the door treatments is but a microcosm of the skillful and calcu- 
lated contrast of the spatial forms. 

Fragmentary as are the remains of the whole estate today, it is hard to tell at just what 
point this sequence of experiences, this “performance” was intended to begin. Passing 
through the splendid portal on the Via Flaminia, one entered upon a narrow and mounting 
road hemmed in by walls and trees (Fig. 1).”* Eventually this led to the semicircular 
plaza.” Before one rose the forbidding mass of the Casino (Fig. 3). Yet there was but one 
direction that could be pursued; one could only go forward into the palace. Once this had 
been penetrated, a court spread itself out, a court closed at the back by the curving portico 
of the Casino (Fig. 7), but even more confined at the opposite end by the solid and heavily 
membered walls, and their encroaching pier-like masses (Fig. 18). True, escape was pos- 
sible through gateways on either side (Fig. 17), but the compelling direction was onward, 
through one neat rat-hole of a door.*** The threshold once crossed, one stood on the rim of 
a small courtyard (Fig. 13). A space completely encircled, this was packed with sculpture, 
with trees, with fountains. Yet descent into this cup was inevitable. Once one had entered 
the crater, further progress seemed blocked. But a solution there actually was. When one 
had left even the open air behind, when one had penetrated the darkness and the dampness 
of a subterranean loggia, one found at last a twisting stair. Thereby, eventually, one rose 
again to the ground level, passed into a narrow loggia, and achieved at last the relative 
security and repose of a rectangular walled garden with a simple row of rusticated arches 
closing the entrance axis (Fig. 14). 


Vill 


Such, then, was the sequence of architectural episodes composing the drama that was the 
Villa Giulia. It was to tie these episodes more closely together, it was to intensify the final 
experience that Vasari and Ammannati discarded the original scheme for the building and 


250. Since Vignola was traditionally held responsible 
for the design of the Villa Giulia (see Appendix 11) and 
since he was traditionally considered a forerunner of the 
Baroque, the additive, Renaissance, character of the plan 
of the Villa Giulia has generally been ignored by scholars. 
Frey is only expressing the usual opinion when he says: 
“yon hier bis zu den perspektivischen Scheinwirkungen 
der Barockkunst ist nur ein Schritt” (Vasari, literarischer 
Nachlass, 1, p. 350). Hanns Hoffmann (Hochrenaissance, 
Manierismus, Friihbarock, die italienische Kunst des 16. 
Jahrhunderts, Zurich and Leipzig, 1938, pp. 25-26) 
modifies this view somewhat. He, too, emphasizes the 
spatial continuity of the whole composition, although he 
considers this a manneristic feature. The contrast be- 
tween the size of the spaces and the, smallness of the 
openings which link them is always ignored by these 
writers. Hence they fail to appreciate that the Villa Giulia 
was designed not as a single visual experience but as a 
progression of such experiences. 

251. For the best impression of the entrance as it was 


meant to appear see the painting by Zucchero referred 
to in note 199. The fresco is very romantic in character, 
which is in itself significant. Wild the Vigna Giulia was 
not intended to be, but yet not entirely neat and culti- 
vated and open. Above all it was wooded. The documents 
show that some 36,000 trees and plants of all sorts were 
set out between 1551 and the beginning of 1555 (Lanci- 
ani, Storia, 111, p. 16). 

252. See note 147. 

253. In many photographs (cf. Fig. 18) three fairly 
large doors are shown leading through loggia 11 into the 
Fountain. On the basis of Ammannati’s letter it is clear 
that there was originally only a single door: “e nel vano 
di mezzo una bellissima porta di misti gialli tanto lucidi 
e belli,” he writes; and again: “Seguitero il darvi avviso 
della fontana segreta e della loggia tanto ricca quanto 
bella: ch’entrando per la porta di misti gialli (qual di 
sopra ho scritto),” etc. (Giornale arcadico, 1v, pp. 393 
and 394). This arrangement with but a single door is 
shown on the Lafreri plan here reproduced (Fig. 4). 
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radically changed its design. Yet it is doubtful if such a far-reaching transformation was 
undertaken for that one motive alone. Such changes are generally the result of a concur- 
rence of several trends of evolution. They are the outcome of a desire to answer a series of 
criticisms. In this case, Ammannati’s letter suggests that, in addition to these purely aes- 
thetic, purely subjective considerations, the new project was taken up for certain objective 
reasons. These reasons might almost be called practical. 

Speaking of the main court Ammannati says: “Then, the end of the palace is marked off 
by a pathway; there fol!ows another section, a section equal in importance to the preceding 
[ Fig. 4]. For, to make a comparison, the pathway forms as it were a proscenio:*™* the semi- 
circle of the palace represents the tiers of seats;*°* while the other section, which I am about 
to describe provides the stage set.”*** 

This comparison is something more than a figure of speech. It is repeated by the hu- 
manist who composed the Latin inscription which Balduino del Monte placed above the 
fontana segreta.** To be sure, there is absolutely no evidence that theatrical entertainments 
were ever held in the palace,” as Pastor has pointed out.”” But that was hardly to be ex- 
pected. The stage set, if not the seats, was completed only a few months before the Pontiff’s 
death,**° at which point building operations were by no means concluded.*” Perhaps the . 
work in progress was such as to impede theatrical performances in the large court. Yet even 
if that were not so, one would hardly suppose that dramas would be presented out of doors 
during the winter months that intervened between the completion of the stage and the 
death of the Pope. 

That the main court was never used as a theater is not to be doubted, but it is equally 
true that Julius 111 was an enthusiastic patron of the drama.” At the very least Ammannati’s 
letter and Balduino’s inscription suggest that the Villa may have been intended for use as a 
theater, and that the design of the walls of the main courtyard may have been based upon 
stage sets. Those two possibilities must now be examined. 

The first theatrical performances of the Renaissance took place in the courtyards of 
palaces, where a temporary staging was erected.”* Thence, after several disastrous encoun- 
ters with the weather, they were transferred into the great halls of the palaces.** It was 
here that they took place in the time of Julius 111, who used both the Vatican and the 
Castel S. Angelo for this purpose.”° Indeed they commonly remained here until well into 
the seventeenth century.**° 

Nonetheless, the idea of building a structure especially for theatrical performances 
crops up quite early.”” The first known plan is the theater projected in connection with the 


254. In the Renaissance theater the action took place 259. Pastor, History of the Popes, X111, p. 343, note 1. 
on a narrow corridor or proscenio. Behind this was an 260. See above, pp. 189-190. 
area, more or less deep on which the stage set was ar- 261. See note 54. 
ranged, the scena. The best indication of the usual ar- 262. See Pastor, of. cit., pp. 61 ff. 
rangement is the plan and section of a theater given in 263. H. H. Borcherdt, Das europdische Theater im 


Serlio, secondo libro, fol. 43v. 


255. The word teatro as used in the Renaissance does 
not mean theater in our sense but rather grandstand, or 
tiers of seats. 

256. “Il fin poi del palazzo é terminato da un viale: 
e seguita un’ altr’opera non disegual da questa, perché il 
viale, per farne comparazione, fa il proscenio: ed il semi- 
circolo del palazzo fa teatro: e quest-altro ch’io vi de- 
scriverd fa scena” (Giornale arcadico, 1V, pp. 391-392). 

257. The building is there referred to as “quasi the- 
atro.” See Stern, Villa suburbana di Giulio III, p. 113. 

258. Friedrich Hermanin in his “Rémischer Brief,” 
in Kunstchronik, Neue Folge xxl, 1910, p. 339: “Die 
schéne Halle, welche sich im Hintergrund des ersten 
Hofes erhebt und die als Szene bei Vorstellungen diente, 
denen der Papst von seinem Hof aus in dem halbrunden 
Portikus des Erdegeschosses beiwohnte, ist ganz und gar 
von den hisslischen Zutaten befreit worden.” 


Mittelalter und in der Renaissance, Leipzig, 1935, p. 75. 

264. This change can be dated at Ferrara, one of the 
leading theatrical centers of Italy during the later fif- 
teenth century. In 1487 the rain broke up a theatrical 
performance, and after 1491 plays were frequently 
staged in the great hall. Significantly the stage was at first 
set against the long side of the room, showing thus late 
the kinship with the mediaeval mystery spectacles. 

265. Frey, Jahrbuch der kéniglichen preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, XXX, no. 294, is payment for a com- 
edy that took place in the Castel S. Angelo. Pastor, His- 
tory of the Popes, X111, p. 65, discusses plays at the 
Vatican. 

266. Considering the number of performances re- 
corded, the number of theaters is surprisingly small in 
the sixteenth century. 

267. “As early as 1452 Alberti had designed a theater 
proper for Pope Nicholas V” (Allardyce Nicoll, The De- 
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Villa Madama;*** the first executed example was a theater built at Ferrara in 1528;*° the 
oldest surviving monument is Palladio’s Teatro Olympico of 1582.”° As buildings, all 
these structures were motivated by a single ideal, the desire to recreate the ancient theater 
in the form according to which it was described in Vitruvius.*” Indeed, executed sixteenth- 
century theaters were very similar to the illustrations published in the various editions of 
his Ten Books on Architecture.*” 

There was, however, another tradition of theatrical design. Ancient and modern plays 
were given as independent and isolated events. They were also an important component of 
those great spectacles which assumed an increasing cultural significance as the sixteenth 
century wore on.*”* Every time there was a princely marriage, every time a jovial ruler 
came into power, on the occasion of every state entry into an important town, then there 
would be a great celebration, often including one or more plays.’ For the plays, staging 
would have to be erected, of course. But these celebrations also included many events, not 
properly speaking dramatic, but events which involved a great number of spectators and a 
relatively small number of performers. No less interesting than the dramas were the tour- 
naments, the naval battles, and the processions of mythological floats. For these, too, stag- 
ing was necessary. What more convenient than if the two sets of grandstands could be 
combined? It was for some such multiple use as this that Serlio designed his open air 
theater.” The great Farnese Theater at Parma was from the start planned to accommo- 
date tournaments and naval battles as well as dramas.” 

But, as such spectacles became increasingly frequent and elaborate, the idea naturally 
arose of preparing a permanent setting for them. Such a setting was best arranged where 
the performances were usually held — in the palace courtyard. According to Serlio, it was 
difficult to erect temporary staging “in an open place which had no wall whereunto it might 
be made fast,” as was often the case within such courts.*”” Why not, therefore, make perma- 


nent arrangements for seats within such a court? 


velopment of the Theater, London, 1927, p. 81). I be- 
lieve that nothing further is known of that theater. 

268. At least that is my impression. All the standard 
histories of the theater ignore this building, concentrating 
their attention on the Teatro Olympico. 

269. Borcherdt (Theater im Mittelalter und in der 
Renaissance, p. 115) states that it was built according to 
Ariosto’s specifications. Corrado Ricci (La scenografica 
italiana, Milan, 1930, p. 12) reports that it was burned 
down in 1532. That, indeed, was the fate of most of the 
wooden theaters of the sixteenth century, interested as 
people were at that time in lighting effects. 

270. This fact is generally agreed upon. The chro- 
nology of the building of the Teatro Olympico is com- 
plex. The best concise account is in Nicoll, of. cét., pp. 
88-89. 

271. This is obvious from those plans which have sur- 
vived. Of course the great difference probably was in 
scale. One cannot generalize on the basis of a single ex- 
ample, but it is startling to read how small was the thea- 
ter which Serlio designed. “And the theater with the 
scene or scaffold, which I made in Vincente, was almost 
in this sort: and from the one corner of the Theater to 
the other, was eyght and twenty foote; for it was made 
in a place where I had roume inough.” This was the 
longer of the two dimensions (Sebastian Serly, The Sec- 
ond Booke of Architecture . . . entreating of Perspec- 
tive, etc., London, 1611, fol. 23v). 

272. Palladio seems to have designed the elevation of 
a scaena frons shown in the edition of Vitruvius pub- 
lished by Barbaro d’Aquileia in 1567 (Borcherdt, of. cit., 
p. 86). In any case this illustration is very close to the 
scaena frons he planned for the Teatro Olympico. 


273. It seems to me that the great spectacles of the 
second half of the sixteenth century summed up the cul- 
tural life of the period in a way that few single events 
have ever done. Certainly they became more and more 
lavish and imposing as the years went by, and during the 
sixteenth century it was leading artists like Bronzino, 
Vasari, F. Zucchero, and finally Buontalenti who played 
the dominant part in organizing these spectacles. One 
wonders if they did not exert a great influence upon 
contemporary painting. Surely many of the faults of the 
Maniera School at the end of the century were due to 
the transference to fresco of rapid habits of painting and 
conventional modes of composition that were legitimate, 
indeed inevitable, in spectacle decorations. It is extraordi- 
nary in view of their importance that there has been no 
general study made of these spectacles. The amount of 
contemporary literature describing them seems truly 
enormous, and many prints and drawings have survived. 

274. This was particularly the case in Rome under 
Julius 111. “It is characteristic of the time that any pre- 
text was seized upon for the arrangement of festivals. 
The arrival of a large quantity of grain procured by the 
Commissary General Leonardo Boccacio, in December 
1550, developed into a brilliant triumphal procession 
which was much talked of” (Pastor, History of the 
Popes, X11, p. 61). 

275. Sebastian Serly, The Second Booke of Architec- 
ture, fol. 24r. 

276. See Franz Rapp’s admirable study, “Ein Theater 
Bauplan des Giovanni Battista Aleotti,” Neues Archiv 
fiir Theatergeschichte (Schriften der Gesellschaft fiir 
Theatergeschichte, xL1), Berlin, 1930, 11, pp. 79-125. 

277. Sebastian Serly, of. cit., fol. 23r. 
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The first men to grasp this idea, apparently, were Antonio da Sangallo the Younger 
and Baldassare Peruzzi.*** Between them they sketched a great crescent grandstand to be 
built in stone at the Vatican. Their idea was not carried into execution, but it may have 
played a part in influencing the Villa Giulia. The latter never contained permanent seats, 
but there is a striking parallel between the Peruzzian plan for the Vatican with its teatro and 
nicchione, and the scheme of the papal villa with its Casino and walled courtyard (Fig. 4). 
It is altogether likely that Vignola’s hemicycle was thought of as a permanent centering 
within which wooden seats could be arranged when necessary. 

The idea that the somewhat ponderous walls of the main courtyard were related to the 
design of stage sets seems at first less probable. But one must remember that originally they 
were crowned by a row of statues which stood along the top of the attic against the sky. 
When Ammannati describes these figures he does so in a way that emphasizes the festive 
parallel once again. “Almost all of them,” he says, “almost all of them are feminine, 
lovely, and contemporary. They complete the effect, dancing, as it were, around the 
court.””*”° 

Nonetheless it is hard to reach a positive conclusion as regards the relationship of the 
walls of the courtyard and contemporary stage design. The usual mis-en-scéne of the high 
Renaissance consisted of a narrow proscenium on which the action took place. Behind this 
there opened an extensive prospect showing a view of a street rendered in realistic perspec- 
tive,’ or even a familiar panorama of a city.” But with the late Renaissance a new con- 
ception is introduced. The actors move in and out among the sets. Scena and proscenio 
merge. The man who was responsible for this new method of presentation was none other 
than Giorgio Vasari.” 

Ammannati, likewise, designed for the theater. One of his early works, it is said, was 
the setting for a comedy performed in Padua.”* Certainly he first made a name for him- 
self in Rome by executing statues for stage sets designed by Battista Franco. 

But none of the sixteenth-century stage sets which have yet been published remotely 
suggest the courtyard of the Villa Giulia. All of them are of the earlier type, showing 
panoramas or views of city streets. This does not by any means prove that there is no con- 
nection between the theater and this design, since a mere handful of theatrical schemes of 
the period have been discovered so far. It is altogether possible that there were one or more 


278. See Dagobert Frey on the chronology of the 


Cortile del Belvedere in Michelangelo Studien, Vienna, 
1920, pp. 43 ff. I do not doubt that he is right, but I 
find it hard to agree with his statements as to the hemi- 
cycle planned by Antonio da Sangallo and Peruzzi be- 
cause the key lines apparently did not appear in the re- 
productions, either those he published in his own study or 
those he refers to published in Theodore Hoffmann, 
Raphael als Architekt, Zittau, 1909-1915. Another early 
instance of the fusion of villa and theater is Genga’s Villa 
Imperiale in Pesaro: “Gengas Bau, mit der geringen 
Tiefenausdehnung, der Entfaltung aller Raume nach 
aussen hin, der innigen Verschmelzung dieser Festraume 
mit den Garten — denn nur fiir Feste, nicht als Wohn- 
haus, muss auch diese Villa wie Palazzo del Te angesehen 
werden — macht fast den Eindruck einer prichtigen 
Schaubiihne, eines Hintergrundes fiir diese Feste” (Got- 
hein, Gartenkunst, 1, p. 752). 1 do not know to what ex- 
tent this was the result of a conscious intention on Genga’s 
part, and how much it is read into the building by Miss 
Gothein. There is undoubtedly a similarity between the 
facade of the retaining wall facing the court and the 
late Renaissance conception of a Roman scaena frons ; 
cf. Patzak, Villa imperiale, fig. 64, and Borcherdt, 
Theater im Mittelalter und in der Renaissance, fig. 62. 
279. “Di sopra il cornigion ultimo, quale é di marmo 
e che ricinge il detto cortile di ogn’intorno, vi sono 


lacrotterie ad ogni riscontro di colonna e pilastro, e 
sono trenta. E a ciascuna vi @ sopra una statua, quasi 
tutte feminette, belle, e moderne, e fanno fine e come 
ballo al detto cortile. Cosa tanto ricca quanto bella a 
vedere” (Giornale arcadico, 1V, p. 394). 

280. Sketches for these street prospects are quite com- 
mon. Certainly the most famous is one done by Peruzzi, I 
should guess in the second decade of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and reproduced in every handbook. See, for exam- 
ple, Carl von Stegmann and Heinrich von Geymiiller, 
The Architecture of the Renaissance in Tuscany, New 
York, n.d., 11, p. 89. 

281. An example of a sketch for such a view as this 
is Serlio’s view of the Piazza San Marco, in the Uffizi, 
reproduced by Borcherdt, of. cit., p. 115. Perhaps this 
was made for a theatrical performance given in Milan 
in 1548 and 1549 on the occasion of the visit of Philip II. 

282. H. Tintelnot, Barocktheater und barocke Kunst, 
Berlin, 1939, p. 20. 

283. Biagi, L’arte, 1923, p. 49. The play was given 
at the Palazzo del Capitano in Padua in 1545, and it was 
written by one Neri Giovanandrea. Ammannati did the 
perspective stage sets. Biagi bases his statements on an un- 
published manuscript in the Bibliotheca Riccardiana in 
Florence. 

284. Vasari-Milanesi, Vite, v1, p. 583. 
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other types of stage sets, examples of which have not as yet been found.”** That there was 
a type similar to the courtyard of the Villa Giulia is suggested by the following facts.**° 

Stage design, as Berliner has pointed out,”*’ was extremely conservative. This was par- 
ticularly true after the sixteenth century, when, by and large, major artists ceased to con- 
cern themselves with it. This intense conservatism is vividly illustrated by the fact that the 
familiar type of sixteenth-century stage set, the city prospect, persisted with little change 
long into the seventeenth century.** At the same time one finds early in the seventeenth 
century Florentine stage sets of a quite different sort. These represented gardens, generally 
surrounded by walls which were often of a fantastic character (Fig. 19).”*° Usually these 
walls were not simply flat facades. They were broken by projecting pavilions which created 
an effect of recession.*”° On top of the walls there was often a row of statues. 

The antecedents for this type of stage set are obscure. Similar things existed among the 
works of Buontalenti, in his stage sets,”* and even in his schemes for festival decorations.” 
Is it not possible that these ideal garden scenes of the seventeenth century are the grand- 
children of mid-sixteenth-century examples, examples reflected in the courtyard walls of 
the Villa Giulia? Such a hypothesis would explain the curious junction between the Casino 
and the walls of the courtyard (Fig. 17). It seems unlikely that this was a faux pas on 
Ammannati’s part. It looks more like the result of a deliberate intention. Perhaps the archi- 
tect was here reproducing in stone the makeshift character of those doorways which linked 
the stage set and the tiers of seats in the usual temporary theater. 

The identification of the palace with a permanent theater, although suggested before, 
was apparently realized for the first time in the Villa Giulia. Once executed there, how- 
ever, the idea was taken up throughout Italy almost immediately. Moreover, it was pre- 
cisely the architects who worked on the Villa who broadcast this conception. In 1560 Vi- 
gnola designed a great theater for the courtyard of the Farnese palace at Piacenza.*”* In the 
next few years the Vatican grandstand was executed by Pirro Ligorio.”* A series of en- 
gravings of 1565 showing the celebrations at a wedding in the Pope’s family give a vivid 
idea of just how such a palace was meant to be used.” Meanwhile, the Medici had not been 
napping. According to recent opinion it was Ammannati who laid out the amphitheater of 
the Boboli in connection with the completion of the Pitti.*° The arrangement here was par- 
ticularly close to that of the Villa Giulia, since the seats were on an upper level and were 
combined with a sunken court.**’ Even the lesser Italian princely houses took up the idea, 


285. I do not doubt but that some light would be 
thrown on this matter by Eduard Flechsig’s book, Die 
Dekoration der modernen Biihne in Italien von den An- 
fangen bis zum Schluss des 16. Jahrhunderts, Dresden, 
1894 [ Dissertation? ]. I have not seen this book. 

286. Whether the Villa Giulia was influenced by a 
hitherto unknown type of sixteenth-century stage design 
or not, Pirro Ligorio’s scenic fountain, the ‘““Rometta,” 
at the Villa d’Este was surely derived from the civic pano- 
rama type of stage design; see L. Dami, // giardino 
italiano, Milan, 1924, pl. xcll. 

287. See page 295 of Rudolph Berliner’s excellent 
study, “The Stage Designs of the Cooper Union Mu- 
seum,” Chronicle of the Museum for the Arts of Deco- 
ration of the Cooper Union, 1, 1941, pp. 285-319. 

288. See, for example, the stage set of 1634 published 
by Josef Gregor in his Weltgeschichte des Theaters, 
Zurich, 1933, Pp. 395- 

289. Gregor (op. cit., fig. 145, opp. p. 374) shows 
another design by Parigi, — this one for the Sixth Inter- 
medium of the Arno Festival of 1608. 

290. This was, of course, an old trick. Note that it is 
used for example by Bronzino in his Martyrdom of S. 
Lorenzo, in S. Lorenzo in Florence. 


291. See Corrado Ricci, La scenografia italiana, Mi- 
lan, 1930, pl. XIII. 

292. Two of these, now in the Yale-Rockefeller Col- 
lection were published by George Freedley and Jno. 
Reeves, in A History of the Theater, New York, 1941, 
figs. 72 and 73. Both are of the year 1589. 

293. See Willich, Vignola. 

294. Ligorio was not employed by Julius 111 at the 
Villa Giulia, so far as I know. But he was certainly at 
Rome at this time, working for the cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este, and he did sell Julius 111 antiques. See Christian 
Huelsen, “Die Hermeninschriften beriihmter Griechen 
und die ikonographischen Sammlungen des XVI. Jahr- 
hunderts,” Mitteilungen des kaiserlich deutschen ar- 
chaeologischen Instituts, Rémische Abteilung, xvi, 1902, 
pp. 123-208. 

295. Included in Lafreri, Speculum Romanae Mag- 
nificentiae. 

296. See Dami, I] giardino italiano, p. 44, note 31. 
Later writers have accepted this opinion. See Vera Gio- 
vanozzi, Ricerche su Bernardo Buontalenti, Florence, 
1933, and Venturi, Arte italiana, X1, part 2, p. 266, 
note I. 

297. Stefano della Bella made several delightful en- 
gravings showing mythological floats proceeding across 
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witness the fine palace built late in the century at Sabbioneta.”* Thus the Villa Giulia ap- 
pears to occupy a key position in the development of Italian secular architecture of the late 
Renaissance. It would seem to be the effective archetype of a whole group of important 
structures, a group that might best be called Spectacle Palaces. 


IX 


The suggestion that there was a relationship between theater design, the Villa Giulia 
and the Spectacle Palaces of the late Renaissance marks the completion of the three-fold 
task set forth at the beginning of this article. A chronology has been proposed for the build- 
ing and its various parts have been allocated among the successive projects which were ap- 
parently made for the complex. These separate plans have been attributed to various artists. 
Finally, the origins of the designs have been pointed out; the reason why one after another 
was given up has been indicated, and the influence which the ultimate scheme exerted upon 
later buildings has been suggested. The study may now be brought to an end. 

It is to be hoped that one point, at least, has been established. Notwithstanding Giovan- 
noni, it is possible to distinguish the part which Vignola played at the Villa Giulia from 
the roles performed by Ammannati, by Vasari, and by Michelangelo himself.”* The de- 
featist attitude hitherto prevalent among scholars is surely not tenable now. Although all 
the specific opinions here expressed may be rejected, there is no longer any excuse for ig- 
noring this building. Once more it can be given in the history books that position of promi- 
nence which its very beauty has always won for it among amateurs of architecture. 

The building merits such a status of historical importance because it was the most 
brilliant accomplishment of that revival of the arts which Julius m1 brought about. Un- 
fortunately this burst of artistic activity lasted but a short time. Julius’ two immediate suc- 
cessors belonged to the reforming party in the church.*” During their pontificates there was 
little time and less inclination for the patronage of architecture, sculpture, and painting.*” 
The center of artistic and particularly of architectural enterprise shifted away from Rome 
to the Farnese dominions, to Florence and to various cities in northern Italy. The whole 
movement so energetically started by the del Monte pope had few immediate effects upon 
its place of origin. 

But the Julian revival was influential nonetheless, particularly in the field of architec- 
ture. In central Italy the art of building had evolved largely unaware of that crisis which 
beset the art of painting during the fifteen-twenties.*” Architecture had crystallized slowly 
and quite peacefully. It did not run into serious difficulties until 1546. If the first stage in 
surmounting these difficulties was the pioneering designs of Michelangelo, the second and 
not less important stage was the creation of a series of popular styles on the basis of those 
designs. This last was to a great extent the achievement of those young men whom Julius 
111 first brought into prominence. It was an achievement, moreover, which could only have 
been accomplished in Rome and under the favorable conditions the del Monte pope cre- 
ated. Only in that center could the artists fully appreciate the sterility of the preceding 
post-classic architecture; only there could they be aware of the revolutionary implications 


the amphitheater of the Boboli. One of these engravings 
is reproduced in L. Collison-Morley, Italy after the Ren- 
aissance, London, 1930, opp. p. 290. 

298. See the illustration on page 232 of Thomaso 
Buzzi, “I Palazzi Ducali di Sabbioneta,” Dedalo, 1x, 
1928. 

299. See above, p. 179 and note 15. 

300. See note 76. 

301. Marcellus was a distinguished humanist but his 
only achievement as a patron of the arts while Pope was 
the direct result of his untimely death, the Missa Papae 
Marcelli, Paul 1v was not opposed to the arts as such but 


during his pontificate they were so subordinated to other 
interests that he was in effect a philistine. One of his 
first actions was to dismiss Palestrina from his position in 
the choir of St. Peter’s, “on the ground that married 
members would no longer be allowed.” Later his ill-con- 
sidered aggressiveness brought the political situation to 
such a pass that “it was more necessary to fortify Rome 
than to adorn it with pictures,” as he himself is said to 
have observed (see Pastor, History of the Popes, xiv, 
particularly pp. 91 and 419 f.). 

302. See Walter Friedlaender, Repertorium fiir 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1925. 
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of Michelangelo’s latest work; only by working together cooperatively and competitively 
could they have developed so rapidly and progressed so far. The fact that the Julian re- 
vival was not at once followed up in the Holy City was unimportant. For by the time of 
Julius’ death its essential work had been accomplished. It had provided a sort of post- 
graduate training for just those artists who were to dominate the field of architecture in the 
new cultural centers during the following decades. It had enabled them to formulate stylis- 
tic problems which they were to spend the rest of their lives solving. 

The Villa Giulia is important historically because it typifies the Julian revival. It is 
even more important because of its particular status within that revival. It epitomizes just 
that one aspect of the movement which was to be significant in the long run — its experi- 
mental character. Of all the Pope’s buildings, the Villa was par excellence the proving 
ground of young men and new ideas. Within the whole course of graduate training it was 
the essential seminar. 

For this reason the understanding of the building is a necessary key to the knowledge of 
late Renaissance architecture in central Italy. For whatever conclusions the architectural his- 
torian who investigates it may reach, the process forces him to consider a number of leading 
artists and a diversity of major trends. To study the Villa Giulia is to witness the emergence 
of Vignola’s mature style; it is to watch the transformation of Ammannati from a conserva- 
tively trained Florentine sculptor into a leading mannerist architect; it is to evaluate the 
control which such a would-be artistic dictator as Vasari actually had over the creation of 
works of art; it is to decide whether or no the great spectacles of the late Renaissance did 
influence contemporary architecture. Conversely, if one would comprehend Vignola, Am- 
mannati, Vasari, or the-evolution of theater, villa, and palace design, one is always led back 
to the architectural revival of Julius 111 and to the riddle of the Villa Giulia.. 
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APPENDIX I 


Post-CiassicIsM AND ANTI-CLASSICISM IN CENTRAL ITALIAN ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE LATE RENAISSANCE 


The terms currently employed to describe Italian 
architecture of the sixteenth century are used so loosely 
that it seems advisable to define those introduced in 
this study. The latter refer only to central Italian 
architecture and are not necessarily applicable else- 
where. 

The period is divided into two phases: the high 
Renaissance, which lasted from about 1500 to about 
1520, and the late Renaissance, which lasted from 
about 1520 to about 1605. Wéllflin’s description of 
the high Renaissance as a classic style is accepted. 
Throughout this study the term classic and its deriva- 
tives refers to those qualities of formal balance which 
characterized Italian art during the opening years of 
the sixteenth century. When the culture of Greece and 
Imperial Rome is mentioned, the terms antiquity, an- 
tique, etc., have been adopted. 

Central Italian architecture of the late Renaissance 
must be subdivided. High Renaissance architecture was 
completely static. The ideal which dominated the ar- 
chitects of this period was a free-standing building all 
of whose parts should be in perfect harmony. In order 
to achieve this ideal they evolved a loose hierarchy ac- 


cording to which the various parts — wall, openings, 
decoration, orders — should be related to one another. 

From about 1520 to about 1550 the outstanding 
architects in central Italy gradually modified this high 
Renaissance system to produce an architecture that may 
be called post-classic. They, too, wished to create a 
static architecture, but the calmness of their buildings 
was no longer the outcome of a cooperation between 
all the elements. Now it was the result of a balancing 
one against another of tensions between those elements, 
tensions whose existence was deliberately emphasized. 

By about 1550 in central Italy this first post-classic 
style had reached an impasse. Michelangelo’s revolu- 
tionary architectural designs between 1546 and 1564 
as well as the rise of a new generation of architects dur- 
ing these same years changed the direction of develop- 
ment completely. Most of the younger men rejected 
the high Renaissance system. Exploiting some of the 
ideas of the post-classicists and incorporating with 
them some of Michelangelo’s innovations, they pro- 
duced an architecture that may be described as anti- 
classic or mannerist. They turned away from the ideal 
of a static building. By a clever use of light and shade, 
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by emphasizing the horizontal and vertical lines in 
their buildings, by deforming the usual architectural 
forms they sought to suggest the impression of con- 
tinuous and unresolved movement across the neutral 
surfaces and through the void spaces of their buildings. 

Vignola, alone, reacted in a different way. With im- 
portant and individual modifications he revived the 
classic system, as that system had been exemplified in 
the very first buildings of the high Renaissance. In his 
latest works Vignola even progressed beyond this re- 
vival. There he introduced the effect of a swelling 
movement of mass in his facades. Vignola’s work con- 
stitutes a second and different post-classicism. 

The last generation of late Renaissance architects 


became active between 1575 and 1580. A few of them 
continued the mannerist or anti-classic style, without 
developing it very much. Others, following Vignola’s 
lead, looked back to the high Renaissance which they 
imitated far more slavishly than he. Their work con- 
stitutes a third post-classicism. Still another group were 
eclectic, now mannerist, now post-classic. The most 
important designer of this period, Giacomo della 
Porta, combined elements from Michelangelo’s unique 
style with elements from Vignola’s last manner into a 
personal synthesis. This synthesis was one of the bases 
from which evolved the Roman architecture of the 


early Baroque period. 


APPENDIX II 


Various OPINIONS AS TO THE ARCHITECTS OF THE VILLA GIULIA 


Only the conclusions of some of the more impor- 
tant investigators will be summarized here. Vasari’s 
statements will not be included since his remarks have 
already been analyzed at length in the text. 

It seems fitting to begin with Ph. Buonnani, not 
because he was an influential historian, but because he 
expressed a most unusual opinion. On page 255 of his 
Numismata Pontificum Romanorum (Rome, 1699), 
he states that the building of the Villa was directed 
by Michelangelo and emphasizes the part played by 
Ammannati in decorating it, but does not mention 
any other artists. 

Giovanni Stern in his Piante, elevazioni, profili e 
spaccati degli edifici della villa suburbana di Giulio 
III, etc. (Rome, 1784), follows Vasari closely. He 
acknowledges that the latter, Michelangelo, and Am- 
mannati had a part in the design, but he assigns to 
Vignola the chief role. On the other hand it was the 
Pope who was responsible for “qualche inutile orna- 
mento che fa torto alla semplicita, all’armonia, e alla 
ragionevolezza dell’opera, come alcun’altra variazione 
dalle prime idee” (p. 6). 

Paul Letarouilly in Edifices de Rome moderne 
(Paris, 1840-1857) again gives Vignola the prepon- 
derant role. From the Pope, from Vasari, and from 
Michelangelo “il ne recut que des indications qui lui 
servirent de programme. Toute la partie antérieure, 
c’est 4 dire le casin ou habitation est entiérement son 
ouvrage . . .” (p. 427). Vignola did the whole of 
the larger court, except for the attic of the loggia at 
the entrance to the smaller court. This was the work 
of Ammannati. The order of Doric pilasters at the 
back of the small court he attributes to Michelangelo, 
while the upper portion of this wall he attributes to 
Ammannati. 

As might be expected, Hanns Willich in Giacomo 
Barozzi da Vignola (Strassburg, 1906) presents Vi- 
gnola’s case even more strongly. Vasari’s work, he 
claims, ended with the first design. He believes that 
Ammannati could only have had any position here 


after 1555, and he credits him merely with the design 
for the third floor of the rear wall of the Nymphaeum. 
Even the herms in the well in the small court, he 
thinks, were not done by Ammannati but by another 
Roman sculptor after Vignola’s designs. Thus in the 
small court, Vignola is credited with two of the three 
floors. He is, of course, held to be responsible for all 
the rest of the building. This analysis is patently at 
variance with the facts in a number of places. It also 
completely ignores Vasari’s statements in the Vite, and 
it has been pretty completely disproved by documents 
published by Biagi (L’arte, xxvi, 1923, pp. 49-66). 
Nonetheless this extreme statement of the “pan-Vi- 
gnolesque”’ position has had considerable influence. 

Paolo Giordani in his article “Il Vignola a Roma,” 
in the collection called Memorie e storie intorno a 
Jacopo Barozzi (pubblicati nel 1v centennario dalla 
nascita, Vignola, Antonio Monti, 1908), maintains 
that Vignola did everything up to the middle of the 
loggia between the two courts. 

Karl Frey in Der literarische Nachlass Giorgio Va- 
saris, vol. 1 (Munich, 1923), points out that there is 
no mention in Vasari’s account books of any money 
received for his work at the Villa Giulia. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to check up on his statements. How- 
ever, he believes that they are substantially accurate. 
But it is hard to say whether Vasari’s statements mean 
that he planned the building we know as the Villa 
Giulia, or whether he merely had a part in laying out 
the whole estate. Frey leans to the former alternative. 
He believes that the execution of the Casino and the 
two courts was the work of Vignola: “Die Villa Giulia 
ist eine Schépfung Vignolas auf Grund eines Kom- 
promisses mit Vasarianischen Entwiirfen” (p. 353). 
“Fs ist unméglich . . . nicht nur im Hauptgebaude 
. . . sondern auch in der Gliederung und Detail- 
ausfiihrung der Cortili, in den Portiken und Arkaturen 
Vignolas Stileigentiimlichkeiten zu verkennen.” Am- 
mannati, at least at first, had no independent status, 
since he received no regular salary. Apparently he 
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merely allocated the sculptural work; he was a sort of 
foreman of the stuccatori. ““Es muss aber betont wer- 
den, dass von dem Dekor, der sich noch heute — spar- 
lich genug — an dem Nymphaeum, iiberhaupt an der 
Villa Giulia findet, nichts mehr auf Ammannati zu- 
riick gefiihrt werden kann” (p. 355). He does not be- 
lieve that the inscription on the loggia necessarily 
proves Ammannati’s authorship, since it was presum- 
ably done by a workman, perhars interested in flatter- 
ing the boss. He agrees with Riegl in seeing resem- 
blances between the eastern loggia of the smaller court 
and the lower floor toward the Arno of the Uffizi, and 
he finds throughout “in dem was jetz noch dort vor- 
handen ist, vermag ich mir schwer Ammanatis Stil 
und Hand zu erkennen.” 

L. Biagi, in an article entitled “Di Bartolommeo 
Ammanati e di alcune sue opere”’ (L’arte, xxvi, 1923, 
pp. 49-66), presents a case which is exactly the reverse 
of Frey’s. In a well supported document in the Floren- 
tine Archives Ammannati claims to have designed “‘la 
fontana, la logga di detta vigna il cortile dinanzi a 
detta logga.” Biagi takes this to refer to the loggia on 
top of the eastern wall of the small court. On the 
basis of this document he attributes all of the small 
court to Ammannati. This claim is further supported 
by a drawing in the Uffizi (no. 2758 v) discussed in 
Appendix tv. In addition he shows that Ammannati’s 
letter to Bonavides of 1555, describing the Villa, in- 
dicates that he designed the front on the large court 
of loggia 1 separating the two courts, or at least the 
attic of this face, as Letarouilly had pointed out. In 
answer to Willich’s claim that Ammannati succeeded 
Vignola at the Villa Giulia after 1555, he points out 
that Ammannati left Rome for Florence in 1555, and 
stayed there for many years. These documents are of 
fundamental importance in understanding the Villa 
Giulia, indeed in disentangling all the artistic per- 
sonalities surrounding Julius 111. Although | feel that 
Biagi has misread them, and has accepted their super- 
ficial implications without examining the style of the 
various parts of the building, he deserves great credit 
in being the first to re-establish the importance of 
Ammannati. 

Corrado Ricci in Baukunst und dekorative Plastik 
der Hoch- und Spatrenaissance in Italien (Stuttgart, 


1923) does not discuss the Villa Giulia in the text. 
However, in the illustrations of Ammannati’s work he 
shows views of the loggia connecting the two court- 
yards, the well in the center of the smaller courtyard, 
and the walls of the larger courtyard. He is the only 
other author that I know to attribute that particular 
portion of the complex to Ammannati. The Casino is 
illustrated among the half-tones of Vignola’s work. 

G. K. Lukomski in Vignole (Paris, 1927), believes 
that the foundations of the Villa Giulia were laid by 
Sansovino and Peruzzi, while Vignola merely executed 
designs made by Vasari after the preliminary ideas of 
the Pope, and modified by Michelangelo. He believes 
that Vignola certainly executed the large court as far 
as the portico at the back which, together with the 
Nymphaeum, Ammannati completed. 

The gist of Gustavo Giovannoni’s opinion has been 
given above in note 15. He admits, however, that Vi- 
gnola is certainly responsible for the main fagade, par- 
ticularly the great door. The cornice and the circular 
stair are too close to Caprarola not to be his creations. 
Since Giovannoni does not concern himself with Am- 
mannati, Vasari, and Michelangelo in this connection, 
he does not express an opinion on the authorship of the 
remainder of the building. 

Hanns Hoffmann in Hochrenaissance, Manieris- 
mus, Friihbarock, die italienische Kunst des 16, Jahr- 
hunderts (Zurich and Leipzig, 1938), goes, at last, to 
the other extreme, attributing a preponderant part of 
the design of the Villa Giulia to Ammannati. He cred- 
its him with a share in the planning (p. 25), and when 
discussing the entrance fagade Hoffmann goes so far 
as to say: “Die Mittelpartie wird man, da die Ahnlich- 
keit mit dem Palazzo di Firenze in Rom offensichtlich 
ist, doch Ammannati und nicht Vignola zuzuschreiben 
miissen” (p. 77). 

Adolfo Venturi in the second part of the eleventh 
volume of the Storia dell’arte italiana, architettura 
del cingquecento (Milan, 1939) merely repeats the 
usual opinions. He attributes all the Villa up to the 
loggia connecting the two courts to Vignola, and the 
remainder to Ammannati who took over in 1552 
when Vignola left for Caprarola. Ammannati, he 
said, played an important part as the architect of the 
Nymphaeum. 


APPENDIX III 


Tue Later History oF THE VILLA GIULIA 


The best source for the history of the Villa Giulia 
during the difficult decade which followed the death 
of Julius m1 in 1555 is probably Domenico Tesorini’s 
Il Palazzo di Firenze e Deredita di Balduino del 
Monte fratello di Giulio III, Rome, 1889, of which 
there is apparently no copy available in the United 
States. Accordingly in the paragraphs which deal with 
this period I have followed in the main Giacomo 
Balestra’s monograph, La fontana pubblica di Giulio 
III e il Palazzo di Pio IV sulla via Flaminia, Rome, 


1911. Curiously enough there is almost no mention 
of the later history of the Villa Giulia in Pastor’s 
History of the Popes. 

It seems to have been the intention of Julius m1 to 
use his position in the church to establish the power 
of his own family, even as Paul m1 had advanced the 
fortunes of the Farnese during his long reign. Ac- 
cordingly he resolved that the whole of the Vigna 
Giulia should become the private property of the del 
Monte family after his death, even though the pur- 
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chase of the real estate and the expenses of the build- 
ing activities had been paid for out of the funds of 
the church. But, almost from the beginning, there 
were mutterings of opposition within the Camera 
A postolica, the terrible Cardinal Caraffa being one of 
those who protested most vigorously. The difficulties 
which the Farnese family had experienced since the 
death of Paul 1 left Julius with no illusions as to the 
struggle his heirs would have to wage if they were go- 
ing to hold on to this magnificent estate. To weight 
the battle in their favor he decided to deed the whole 
of the property to his brother Balduino during his own 
lifetime. Accordingly, late in the year 1553 the trans- 
fer was made. The Pope continued to lavish money 
upon the Vigna as freely as before, but some attempt 
was made to whitewash these expenditures. Publicly, 
at least, it was claimed that they were undertaken by 
Balduino as the two inscriptions on the side walls of 
the Nymphaeum indicate." 

The ruse, as it proved, was of small avail. The Pope 
died in March, 1555, and his brother a few months 
later. The youthful Fabiano del Monte fell heir to 
them both. Meanwhile the papacy had passed through 
the hands of Marcellus 1 and was now occupied 
by Paul iv, that very Cardinal Caraffa who had 
so strongly opposed the policies of Julius. Without 
more ado Paul seized the Vigna Giulia and the remain- 
ing del Monte property in Rome, claiming that as it 
had all been paid for out of the funds of the church, it 
rightly belonged to the Camera Apostolica. A series 
of lawsuits backed up the Pope in this position, and 
slapped a heavy fine on Fabiano to boot. Yet perhaps 
because he had little interest in frivolities, perhaps 
because he may have felt his title to the property 
was insecure, Paul 1v did nothing with the Vigna 
Giulia. During his reign the agua vergine fell into 
decay,” the great fountains were silent, and the splen- 
did Villa was looted of its antiques.® 

Pius 1v who assumed the tiara in 1559 resolved to 
settle this situation, unsatisfactory as it was to all par- 
ties. By rights the Vigna belonged to the Camera A pos- 
tolica, yet they could hardly avail themselves of it until 
the del Monte family had either been satisfied or dis- 
posed of. Pius solved the problem with consummate 
skill. Fabiano del Monte was appeased by being for- 
given the fine and reinstated in all his property except 
for the Vigna and the Palazzo di Firenze. These he 
“rented” to the Camera Apostolica, The latter was 


satisfied by being presented with the buildings now 
known as the Villa Giulia and some of the land around 
them. It was but a small portion of the whole estate, 
but it was the finest portion, and it was the only one 
they could well use. Pius was pleased because the rest 
of the Vigna he kept for himself. But Pius was no 
fool. He was not going to involve his family in a se- 
ries of lawsuits after his death. He therefore em- 
ployed the bulk of the property to pay off Cosimo 1, 
duke of Tuscany, the patron who had secured for him 
the Apostolic Chair. Thus it fell into strong hands 
whence it could not easily be dislodged. The balance, 
three little vigne, was hardly worth quarreling over, 
and might safely be given to the Pope’s nephews, the 
brothers Borromei. For them Pius built a modest but 
comely palace over and beside the public fountain of 
Julius im. 

Pius rv restored the Villa Giulia, and for the next 
century it was used as a place where distinguished 
visitors were entertained before they made their state 
entrance into the city. The last such guest was Queen 
Christina of Sweden.* After the middle of the seven- 
teenth century it fell upon evil days, and little is 
known of its history for more than a hundred years. 
At some period there was a scheme to enlarge the 
whole, but this probably never proceeded beyond the 
drawing of ground plans.® In the middle of the 
eighteenth century it is supposed to have served as a 
hospital for German and Spanish soldiers during the 
Neapolitan Wars.® Still later, parts of it were rented 
out to private people. Clement xiv and Pius vi re- 
stored it, but Leo x11, anxious to put it to some practical 
use, established a veterinary school there which Pius 
viii suppressed.’ During most of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was not used for anything,® but, finally, in 
1889, on Letarouilly’s insistence the Italian State 
turned it into a museum for Etruscan antiquities, and 
it continues as such to this very day. By that time it 
had been robbed of most of its sculpture; indeed, the 
majority of the statues that were not stolen were 
transferred to the Vatican at a quite early date. As 
might be expected, the decorations which sixteenth- 
century writers describe at length had been greatly 
damaged. But the architectural portions of the build- 
ing had suffered remarkably little, and, thanks to the 
restorations carried out by the government, are now 
in as good a state as could well be expected.°® 


APPENDIX IV 


AMMANNATI’s PROJECT FOR THE NYMPHAEUM 


Among the architectural drawings in the Uffizi 
there is one, no. 2758r, which shows a proposed de- 


1. See Stern, Villa suburbana, pl. xxx. 

2. See note 46. 

3. See Huelsen, Rémische Mitteilungen, xvi, and Lanciani, 
Storia, 111, pp. 27 ff. 

4. Ibid., p. 29. 


sign for the Nymphaeum of the Villa Giulia. It may 
be attributed to Ammannati on the basis of the hand- 


5. See note 46. 

6. Letarouilly, Edifices de Rome moderne, p. 429. 
7. Ibid., p. 430. 

8. Erulei, Nuova antologia, March, 1890, p. 106. 
9g. See Hermanin, Kunstchronik, April 1, 1910. 
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writing which appears at various places on the sketch. 
The sketch was first published by Biagi in L’arte, 
1923, fig. 3, and was republished as figure 230 of 
Venturi’s Storia dell’arte italiana, xi, part 2. 

At one corner of the sketch there is an inscription 
reading “nella facciata dell’entrata.” This same in- 
scription appears over a sketch by Ammannati in the 
Uffizi for the head of a door. This is reproduced as 
figure 219 in iid. Apparently this study of a door is 
on the same sheet as the sketch for the Fountain. 
Biagi, op. cit., p. §2, says that the reverse of this sheet 
(that is, Uffizi 2758v) shows sketches for doors. Ven- 
turi publishes sketches by Ammannati for the two 
pairs of doors in loggia n, op. cit., figs. 217 and 218. 
Although Venturi does not give the inventory number 
of these sketches, they must be the same as those men- 
tioned by Biagi. Even on Venturi’s reproductions it is 
possible to see that the door shown in figure 219 is on 
the back of the door shown in figure 218, while the 
sketch for the Fountain shown in figure 230 is on the 
back of figure 217. 

Now loggia 11 was built sometime after Vasari’s de- 
parture for Florence late in 1553 and sometime before 
the Pope’s death in March, 1555 (see pp. 189-190 
and notes 83 and 84). That is, in all probability, it 
was constructed during the year 1554. The drawings 
for the doors (Uffizi 2758v) must therefore be dated 
about 1554. But, presumably, the drawing for the 
Fountain (Uffizi 2758r) was made at about the same 
time as the studies for the doors beside it and on the 
back of the same sheet. Accordingly, the drawing for 
the Fountain may also be dated about 1554. 

The engraving of the Nymphaeum published by 
Lafreri (Fig. 13) shows a building which is virtually 
identical with that suggested in the Uffizi sketch. 
Moreover the arrangement of the middle floor of the 
Fountain in both sketch and engraving is so close to 
the middle floor on the Fountain today that one must 
assume this project of 1554 was partially carried into 
execution (Figs. 12 and 13). The middle floor, more- 
over, is close to Ammannati’s descriptions of this por- 
tion of the building in his letter of 1555 (Giornale 
Arcadico, 1v, pp. 395 f.), hence the execution such as 
it was must have been more or less immediate. 

However, we may be sure that the Lafreri engrav- 
ing was derived from a drawing and not from the ac- 
tual building. For one thing there are slight differ- 
ences of detail between the Uffizi sketch and the en- 
graving. In every case it is the sketch which is closest to 
the building as executed, On the engraving, for exam- 
ple, there is a decorative frame of heavy curtains over 
the river gods on the middle floor. On the sketch and 
on the building this decorative frame consists of gar- 
lands and bucrania. The figure of the river god on the 
right in the actual building differs from the related fig- 
ures on both the engraving and the sketch, but it is 
definitely closer to the latter than it is to the former. 
The sketch, moreover, shows Ammannati studying the 
problem of joining the rear of the Nymphaeum to the 


side walls. He has already hit upon the solution that 
was ultimately adopted. That, too, would suggest that 
the sketch was made but shortly before the final work- 
ing drawings. 

One further proof that the engraving in Lafreri 
represents a project rather than the actual build- 
ing is provided by the sculpture. In describing the 
middle floor of the Fountain as it existed in 1555 Am- 
mannati says: “e son dieci nicchi ornati di stucchi, e 
pieni di statue antiche: i nomi son questi, la Fede, 
Minerva, la Concordia, due Muse e due Fauni e 
Bacco. E in due grandi, nell’uno 1’Arno, nell’altro il 
Tevere” (Giornale arcadico, v, p. 395). Although it 
is not possible to say just what all the statues on the en- 
graving are meant to represent, it is certain that they 
do not show Faith, Minerva, Concord, etc. Out of 
eight figures represented certainly four and probably 
five are male, as against the three male and five fe- 
male mentioned in the description. 

It is possible to suggest a date for the engraving of 
the Nymphaeum, for the print does not stand alone. 
It is one of a group of four which appear toward the 
end of the third volume of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s superb (unpaginated) exemplar of Lafreri’s 
Speculum Romanae Magnificentiae. The engravings 
are numbered 164-167 by C. Huelsen in “Das Specu- 
lum Romanae Magnificentiae des Antonio Lafreri,” 
Collectanea variae doctrinae Leoni S. Olschhi . 
obtulerunt, Munich, 1921, p. 169. The view of the 
Nymphaeum is no. 165. The other engravings show an 
elevation of the front of the Casino, no. 164 (not re- 
produced here), an elevation of loggia 11 from the 
Nymphaeum, no. 166 (reproduced here as Fig. 8), 
and a ground plan, no. 167 (reproduced here as Fig. 
4). No. 166 is dated 1582. Since it is nearly identical 
in dimensions with the view of the Nymphaeum and 
the ground plan, and since all three are very similar in 
style, they may be considered a group and all of them 
tentatively dated 1582. 

It is extraordinary at this late date that an engraver 
should follow an out-of-date project for the Villa 
Giulia instead of illustrating the actual building. The 
explanation of this curious phenomenon is the fact 
that two, at least, of these engravings are not original. 
Huelsen claims that the view of the Fountain and the 
view of loggia 1 (Figs. 8 and 13) were made after 
earlier engravings by Hieronymus Cock. It has been 
impossible to find a print of one of these original en- 
gravings by Cock. Pastor (in note 1, p. 344, of volume 
xi of the History of the Popes) refers to “a copper- 
plate engraving of H. Cock: Fomtis ornatiss. structura a 
Tulio III P.M. ad viam Flaminiam facta, in J. M. 
Heberle’s (Cologne) Cat. 103, no. 3113.” Pastor be- 
lieves this to be a representation of the Fontana Pub- 
blica, but just on the basis of the inscription it would 
seem to be one of the originals from which the La- 
freri plates were copied (see note 61). 

It is not possible on the basis of information so far 
published to decide when Cock made these original 
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engravings. However certain deductions can be made 
with regard to the drawings which Cock used. It was 
pointed out above that the drawing for the engraving 
of the Nymphaeum must have been executed about 
1554. Presumably the other drawings which Cock used 
were made at about this same time. We know that such 
a set of drawings existed. In his letter (Giornale 
Arcadico, 1v, p. 389), Ammannati laments: “cercherd 
a parte per parte fargliela vedere, ma non cosi bene 
e per ordine colla penna, come farei col disegno. 
Bench’ io spero tra pochi giorni mandarle ancor questo: 
e tanto pil che gia ho la maggior parte dei disegni 
fatti, secondo che alla giornata facevo mettere .in 
opera.” 

There is only one small piece of internal evidence 
which tends to confirm the suggestion that it was these 
drawings by Ammannati from which Cock made his 
engravings. On the ground plan of the Villa (Fig. 4) 
there is a shield with the arms of Julius 11. Obviously 
it has suffered considerably in being translated first 


by Cock’s(?) and then by Lafreri’s engraver. But the 
style of the shield is fairly close to those sculptured by 
Ammannati at the Palazzo di Firenze, the Palazzo 
Guigni, the Palazzo Ginori, and the Palazzo Ramirez- 
Montalvo. 

To sum up, in 1554 and 1555 Ammannati made a 
set of working drawings of the Villa Giulia. At the 
very least these included a ground plan, a view of 
loggia 11, and an elevation of the Nymphaeum. After 
the last-named had been made but before it was car- 
ried into execution Ammannati amended it in a sketch 
now in the Uffizi (no. 2758r). These working draw- 
ings (or at least two of them) were engraved by Hier- 
onymus Cock. These engravings, in turn, were copied 
about the year 1582. These copies were perhaps made 
for and were certainly included in Lafreri’s Specu- 
lum. Finally, in the seventeenth century, Falda cop- 
ied a view of the Nymphaeum (either Cock’s or 
Lafreri’s) and published it in his Li giardini di 
Roma (see note 69). 
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THE EFARLY WORKS OF 
BARTOLOME ORDONEZ AND 
DIEGO DE SILOE 


BY HAROLD E. WETHEY 


I. NApLes AND BARCELONA 


URGOS, a somnolent provincial town today, has had an illustrious history both 
political and artistic. Notwithstanding a brief moment of prominence when Fran- 
cisco Franco made it his capital during the Spanish Civil War of 1936-1938, it is 
difficult to realize that a town of its size and location could once have been one of 

the great cities of Spain, where an important school of artists flourished. Toward the end 
of the fifteenth century in the waning days of the late Gothic, one of the richest periods in 
the artistic history of Burgos, were born two of her sons who later became leaders of a new 
age, the Spanish Renaissance. To them, Bartolomé Ordéfiez and Diego de Siloe, the present 
article is devoted. We meet them first about 1516, far from their homeland in the city of 
Naples, then subject to the Spanish Crown, where they were engaged upon the sculpture 
of the Caracciolo Altar in the church of San Giovanni a Carbonara. Both men must have 
studied and practiced their profession in Italy for some length of time prior to 1516, since 
by that date they were mature artists, proficient in the style of the Italian Renaissance and 
showing hardly a trace of their Spanish origin. 

During the years 1516-1518 Orddjfiez’s illegitimate son, Diego, was born in Naples, the 
child named without a doubt after his father’s friend and partner, Diego de Siloe. Ordo- 
fiez’s testament, drawn up at Carrara on December 5, 1520, just five days before his death, 
makes it plain that his Neapolitan son was still very young." To the boy he bequeathed two 
hundred ducats to be administered for upbringing by Mossen Serra, and at the age of 
twenty the boy was to receive a like sum, provided he proved to be an upright man. From 
Naples we shall follow the sculptors, Orddfiez and Siloe, to Barcelona, whence they jour- 
neyed in 1518 to redecorate the choir-stalls of the cathedral in preparation for the assembly 
there of the Knights of the Golden Fleece on March 5, 1519. In that year Orddfiez was the 
recipient of commissions of major consequence: the double tomb of Felipe and Juana now 
in the Capilla Real at Granada, the tomb of Cardinal Cisneros in the church of La Magis- 
tral at Alcala de Henares, and the tombs of Alonso de Fonseca and Juan Rodriguez de 
Fonseca to be located in the family pantheon, Sta. Maria at Coca.* To carry out these orders 
Ordojiez returned to Italy sometime in the year 1519, and went to Carrara where he set up 
a workshop, if indeed he did not already have one there. Between the fifth and tenth of 
December in the following year he died, probably from overwork and still a young man. 
We have no way of determining the year of his birth or that of Diego de Siloe who lived 
until 1563. Judging by the brevity of Orddéfiez’s career, 1516-1520, he must have died 
young, perhaps at the age of thirty and surely no more than thirty-five. His testament* 
speaks of his deceased wife, at whose side he wished to be interred in Barcelona, and it fur- 
ther mentions his sister, Marina, and his legitimate son, Jorge Benito. To this son the major 
part of the estate was willed, but several bequests were made to churches in Carrara, Burgos, 


1. Pietro Andrei, Domenico Fancelli fiorentino e names, misspelled in the will, may have been misunder- 
Bartolommeo Ordognes spagnuolo, Massa, 1871, Doc. 7. stood either by the original scribe or by Andrei in 
2. Ibid., Doc. 9. transcribing the document. 


3. Ibid., Doc. 7. Both Orddéiiez’s and Diego de Siloe’s 
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and Barcelona. To “Diego Silos socio ipsius testatoris” Orddfiez left all of his property then 
in Diego’s hands and all credit due to him from the testator. He also commissioned Diego 
de Siloe to have wooden statues of Sts. Cosmas and Damian made and to pay for candles 
in the confraternity of St. Bartholomew at Burgos. All of this information is of conse- 
quence in revealing the friendship and business relations of the two men, as well as in pro- 
viding us with some insight into Ordéfiez’s personal life. 

Diego de Siloe was born in Burgos presumably about 1490-1495, an exact contempo- 
rary of the great sculptor, Alonso Berruguete, born in 1488/89 at Paredes de Nava and 
deceased in 1561. It has generally been stated that Diego’s father was the celebrated Gothic 
sculptor, Gil de Siloe, author of the Miraflores tombs and retable, and such may well have 
been the relationship of the two men. The probability that Diego was Gil’s son rather than 
his nephew or second cousin is suggested by the fact that Diego sold some houses in Burgos 
in 1545 which may be the same property Gil had bought in 1498.* It is likely that the son 
would have inherited his father’s property. The sales record of 1545, however, has been 
examined by the writer, who can testify that it contains no elucidation of the family rela- 
tionship between the two artists, contrary to a statement previously published.° 

Diego de Siloe, we have seen, began his career as a sculptor associated with Orddjfiez in 
Naples, accompanying him, it would appear, to Barcelona in 1518. In the following year 
their paths were to separate, Orddfiez setting out for Carrara and Siloe returning to his 
native Burgos. At the time Siloe may have intended to rejoin his partner in Italy at a later 
date, for Orddjfiez’s will of December 5, 1520, still calls Diego his “socius.” Whatever 
may have been their intentions their careers took a separate course henceforth. Diego’s first 
appearance in Burgos is marked by the contract dated July 2, 1519, which is concerned with 
the tomb of Luis de Acufia.® Very shortly, on November fourth of the same year, he began 
the famous Escalera Dorada in Burgos Cathedral, the donor of which was Juan Rodriguez 
de Fonseca, the same bishop on whose tomb Orddjfiez was then busy in Carrara.” In Burgos 
Diego remained a successful sculptor and architect for nine years until his departure for 
Granada in 1528.* There he was to enjoy a long and illustrious career, to be briefly sketched 
later in this article. Diego’s testament under date of January 31, 1563, supplies consider- 
able information about his private life and leaves no doubt that he was a man of wealth at 
the time of his death.’ He left the bulk of his estate to his second wife, Ana de Bazan, since 
he had no legitimate children. He piously bestowed dowries upon five orphan girls, and 
bequeathed sums to several monasteries, to the cathedrals of Burgos and Granada, and to 
the church of Santiago de la Fuente at Burgos where, no doubt, he had been baptized. Two 
sisters, Ana and Maria, were still alive. For deceased relatives masses were to be said, and 
thus we learn of a brother, Juan, and of Diego’s first wife, Ana de Santotis. His failure to 
mention the given names of his father and mother in this connection is most disappointing, 
since it would have settled the question of his relationship to Gil de Siloe. Diego died at 
Granada on October 22, 1563, and was interred there in the church of his patron saint, 
Santiago. 

The present article is devoted to the sculpture in Naples and Barcelona which Bar- 
tolomé Ordéfiez and Diego de Siloe produced during their years of partnership (1516— 
1519), and to the subsequent works of Diego during his early career in Burgos. The writer 


4. H. E. Wethey, Gil de Siloe and his School, Cam- 
bridge, 1936, pp. 18-19; Martinez y Sanz, Historia del 
templo catedral de Burgos, Burgos, 1866, pp. 288-289. 

5. Luciano Huidobro, “Artistas burgaleses, Diego de 
Siloe,” Bol. de la Com. de Mon. His.-Art. de Burgos, 
1922, p. 7. Registro 32, folio 165, is incorrectly cited 
as the reference. The document of sale of 1545 is to be 
found in Libro redondo 20, folio 256, and reverse, pre- 
served in the archives of Burgos Cathedral. 


6. Martinez y Sanz, op. cit., pp. 288-289. 

7. Ibid., pp. 125-126, 287-288. 

8. Gomez-Moreno, “En la capilla real de Granada,” 
Archivo esp. de arte y arquéo., 1, 1925, p. 286. 

g. Published in Llaguno y Amirola, Noticias de los 
arquitectos, Madrid, 1824, 1, pp. 307 f.; see also Go- 
mez-Moreno, the Elder, Cosas granadinas, Granada, 
1888, pp. 1-28. 
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hopes to publish at a later date a comprehensive monograph on the two artists, an under- 
taking which can be fulfilled only when Spain and the rest of Europe are once again acces- 
sible for study and research. Diego de Siloe’s career as a sculptor during his last thirty-five 
years in Granada must be left entirely out of account for the present. His sculpture in 
Burgos has received previous consideration from Gémez-Moreno and especially from 
Professor Weise,” who made valuable contributions and published photographs of many 
of Diego’s works for the first time. Professor Weise, however, was unfamiliar with either 
the documents or the sculpture involving Diego’s partnership with Orddfiez in Naples. 
Quite unaccountably too, he omitted any consideration of the earliest and the key monu- 
ments of his Burgos period, namely, the tomb of Luis de Acufia and the Escalera Dorada. 
Consequently it will be understood that Weise’s study of the artist is incomplete and faulty. 
The author hopes to rectify the situation and to present as complete a discussion of Diego’s 
early career as the limitations of the present world situation permit. 


NAPLES 


The Altar of the Epiphany in the Caracciolo Chapel of San Giovanni a Carbonara at 
Naples (Fig. 1) has long been well known and has been accredited to various artists of the 
Neapolitan school as well as to a Spaniard, Pietro di Prato (Pedro de Prado). Of this gentle- 
man more will be said later. Our present concern is with Bartolomé Orddfiez and Diego 
de Siloe whose indisputable authorship can be established by documentary testimony and 
clinched by a review of stylistic evidence. Even Vasari whose familiarity with Naples was 
not profound knew that the Epiphany was Spanish: “e di mano d’uno spagnuolo.”™ But 
especially Pietro Summonte’s letter written in Naples on March 20, 1524, to Marcantonio 
Michiel, who was then collecting material for a historical publication on art, contains an 
inventory of works of art in his native city which furnishes the names, Diego and Bartolomé 
Ordéjiez, as authors of the Caracciolo Altar.’* We quote: “In la ecclesia di San Ioanne ad 
Carbonaria, nella capella cominciata per lo signor Galeazzo Caracciolo e ora seguita per lo 
signor Colantonio, suo figliolo, di opera dorica, € una cona marmorea con li tre magi, Nostro 
Signor, Nostra Donna e altre figure, fatte per doi spagnuoli, Diego e Bartolameo Ordogno: 
cosa assai bona.” The two men were, of course, Diego de Siloe and Bartolomé Ordéfiez as 
Gémez-Moreno first recognized."* L. Scheewe and Venturi mistakenly thought that the 
Diego mentioned by Summonte was Orddjiez’s illegitimate son. As already explained, the 
provisions of Orddjfiez’s will dated December 5, 1520, prove that the Neapolitan son, Diego, 
was still a child in that year, much too young to have assisted his father as a sculptor. On the 
other hand, the same document speaks of Diego de Siloe as Orddfiez’s partner.’* Hence 
Pietro Summonte’s letter and Orddjiez’s will establish without any qualification the fact 
that Diego de Siloe was the partner who collaborated with Orddéfiez in Naples on the Altar 
of the Epiphany. Even as late as December 5, 1520, when Ordéfiez made his will, one year 
and five months after Diego had appeared alone in Burgos and had begun to practice his 
art independently, the two men still considered the partnership intact. The style of the 
Caracciolo Altar and of Diego’s independent work in Spain will supply further proof to 
support what the documents demonstrate, namely, that he began his career in Orddjiez’s 


10. G. Weise, Spanische Plastik, Reutlingen, 1929, 11. Vasari, Le Vite, Milanesi Edition, Florence, 


III, pp. 105-124; Gomez-Moreno, Renaissance Sculp- 
ture in Spain, Florence, 1931; Gomez-Moreno, 4 guilas 
del renacimiento espanol, Madrid, 1941. In the latter, 
Goémez-Moreno’s only additions to his previously pub- 
lished statements about Ordéfiez concern the attribution 
to him of the Caracciolo Chapel and the division of the 
sculpture of the Caracciolo altarpiece between Ordonez 
and Siloe. Both questions are discussed further along in 
the present article. 


1880, V, p. 94. 

12. First published in 1923: Napoli nobilissima, N.s., 
III, 1923, pp. 121-129; F. Nicolini, L’arte napoletana 
del rinascimento, Naples, 1925, p. 168. 

13. Archivo esp. de arte y arqueo., X, 1934, p. 184. 

14. L. Scheewe, “Orddfez” in Thieme-Becker, 
Kiinstler-lexikon, XXV1, 1932; Venturi, Storia dell’arte 
italiana, Milan, 1935, X, part 1, pp. 93-103. 

15. Pietro Andrei, of. cit., Doc. 7. 
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workshop at Naples. All considerations indicate that Orddfiez was the older man, the senior 
member of the combination who managed the business and paid his younger associate, as the 
reference in his testament to sums due Diego intimates. 

The Caracciolo Chapel in San Giovanni a Carbonara, where the Epiphany stands, was 
begun in the year 1516 and not entirely completed until 1557."° By August 13, 1517, the 
construction of the chapel was well advanced, a fact which can be deduced from a document 
of that date which specifies that marble as white and as fine as that used in “the arches of the 
chapel of Galeazzo Caracciolo constructed in the venerable church of San Giovanni a Car- 
bonara” shall be employed in building the Cuncto Chapel of Sta. Maria delle Grazie at 
Naples. The contract for the latter monument includes the name of the architect, Giovanni 
Tommaso da Como. On the basis of this document of 1517 Bernich attributed the Carac- 
ciolo Chapel to Giovanni Tommaso da Como, an opinion in which he has been supported by 
later writers.*’ The arguments for the attribution are most convincing: firstly, the reference 
to the Caracciolo Chapel in the Cuncto document would suggest that Giovanni Tommaso 
was also architect of the former, since such references to other works of the same artist are 
commonly made in contracts; and, secondly, this same architect had previously erected a 
chapel for Galeazzo Caracciolo in the church of Sta. Maria Donnaregina. Recently, how- 
ever, Venturi has rejected the attribution, and has given the design for the Caracciolo 
Chapel to Orddjfiez, because the same Doric order appears both in the architecture of the 
chapel and in Ordéfiez’s altarpiece which stands within it.’* Another argument in support 
of Venturi’s theory can be added on the ground that the Trascoro of Barcelona Cathedral, 
also a documented work of Orddéfiez, has the Doric order and an entablature identical with 
that in Naples except for minor details. The present writer believes that Orddfiez may have 
been associated with the building of the Caracciolo Chapel on account of its stylistic relation 
to his other works and also because a large shipment of 93 carrate of marble was sent to him 
in Naples from Carrara on December 11, 1517.’ The large quantity strikes one as greater 
than needed for the altarpiece and for his other important work in Naples, the Bonifacio 
Tomb (Fig. 3). Nonetheless, it does not seem reasonable to rule out the possibility that 
Giovanni Tommaso da Como was also associated in the building of the Caracciolo Chapel, 
in view of the evidence presented above. Venturi’s arguments to the contrary are weakened 
by the fact that he confuses the work of this architect with that of his father, Tommaso 
Malvito da Como. 

The altarpiece (Fig. 1) of the Caracciolo Chapel is to be dated in the period 1516- 
1518, 1516 being the year the chapel was begun and 1518 the year Orddfiez and Diego de 
Siloe left for Barcelona. It is carved in the white marble of Carrara with the exception of 
the shell niches where a contrast is furnished by dark red marble known as rosso antico 
which is also used in the semi-dome of the niche behind the altar. A large relief of the 
Epiphany occupies the center of the altarpiece with statues of St. John the Baptist and St. 
Sebastian in the niches left and right, the blessing Christ at the top, and the four Evan- 
gelists in half length, two at the top and two in the predella. The long narrow relief of the 
predella represents St. George Slaying the Dragon; the eagles of Aragon decorate the 
pedestals of the half columns; the Decapitation of St. John appears in the relief below the 
statue of the same saint, and below that of St. Sebastian is a puzzling scene which may 
represent the Preaching of St. John. On the altar frontal is carved the recumbent figure 


16. Filangieri di Candida, La chiesa e il monasterio 19. G. Campori, Memorie degli artisti di Carrara, 


di S. Giovanni a Carbonara, Naples, 1924, p. 69. 

17. E. Bernich, Napoli nobilissima, XIV, 1905, p. 
151; R. Pane, Architettura del rinascimento in Napoli, 
Naples, 1937, pp. 264-269. 

18. Venturi, of. cit., Milan, 1938, XI, part I, pp. 
963-966; the attribution is also advanced by Gomez- 
Moreno, Aguilas del renacimiento espanol, p. 19. 


Modena, 1873, pp. 343-344. An established measure 
for a carrata or cart-load must have been current in the 
sixteenth century. It is difficult to determine, however, 
what the measure was, but it is safe to assume that 
ninety-three carrate was a large quantity. 
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oa: of the Dead Christ. The general disposition of the altarpiece repeats with modifications the 
es model of the famous altars by Antonio Rossellino and Benedetto da Majano in Sta. Anna 
er dei Lombardi at Naples. Ordojiez’s alteration of the Quattrocento design does not consti- 
tute an improvement, for the three sections in the attic are so poorly related to the whole 
design that the first reaction is to conclude that they are subsequent additions. Even the 
architectural details about the figure of Christ do not correspond to those below and in fact 
eu are like Diego de Siloe’s works in Burgos. Any possibility that the attic portion does not 
aN belong to the original design must be ruled out, nevertheless, since the iconography de- 
: mands the presence of the two Evangelists there to complete the four with those of the 
predella, and besides the figure style is uniform throughout. The altarpiece, well designed 
in its major aspects, is frankly marred by the poorly conceived attic section. 
bee The large panel of the Epiphany (Fig. 2) is the work of artists trained in the Floren- 
at tine school, celebrated from the time of Ghiberti, Donatello, Benedetto da Majano, and 
Antonio Rossellino for pictorial relief constructed in diminishing planes from high relief 
in the foreground to very low relief (rilievo schiacciato) in the distance. This technique 
Bartolomé Orddfiez and Diego de Siloe must have learned in a Florentine dottega, and 
they had become saturated with Florentine traditions, both past and present. Their present 
ates. or contemporary idol was none other than the creator of the Florentine high Renaissance, 
. Leonardo da Vinci. The source of the composition and style of this relief is, of course, 
Leonardo’s Epiphany now in the Uffizi. The background with the landscape distances, the 
architectural ruins drawn in perspective, and most notably the rearing horses are inspired 
directly by, not copied from, Leonardo. Even the pyramidal grouping of the figures is 
Leonardesque, although it lacks the impeccable organization and interrelation of the parts 
which the prototype possesses. The head of the youth in the background at the right of the 
Madonna corresponds to the boy in profile with upraised hand at the right side of Leo- 
nardo’s Epiphany, and surely the three horses in the Naples relief are based upon the charg- 
ing steeds of the Battle of Anghiari or upon some of Leonardo’s drawings. The same is true 
of the St. George in the Caracciolo predella. Most Leonardesque among the heads is that 
of the half-length St. Luke with his bony skull and sunken eyes like St. Jerome in the 
Vatican Museum or the study for Judas at Windsor Castle. In the Caracciolo Altarpiece 
St. John the Baptist, St. Sebastian, St. Matthew, St. John the Evangelist, and the blessing 
Christ have shoulder-length curly hair like the exaggerated version of the Leonardesque 
aie delicate curls so common in the works of the master’s Milanese pupils. And faint sugges- 
ea tions of the Leonardesque facial type are detected even in the Madonna and Child and the 
ae boy at the lower left of the Epiphany. 
cS The shadow of Leonardo, it has been seen, looms large in this sculpture by Orddfiez 
and Siloe. Two minor relations to other Florentine sculptors should be noted: the youths 
se wearing wreaths and blowing trumpets at the upper left in the Epiphany who betray an 
is admiration of Luca della Robbia’s Cantoria, and the statue of St. John the Baptist whose 
oat pose is perhaps an adaptation of the same saint in Benedetto da Majano’s altar in Sta. Anna 
e dei Lombardi, Naples. After this enumeration of stylistic sources it might be asked what 
the artists themselves contributed. Every man is a product of his age and the dependence 
ae of Ordédfiez and Siloe on their predecessors and contemporaries, notably Leonardo, is no more 
ee extensive than in the case of other and better known men such as Fra Bartolommeo and 
ae Raphael in his Florentine period. The Caracciolo Altar is eminently Florentine but the 
style withal is so individual that it becomes the personal expression of Orddjfiez and his 
| partner. The sculpture is of superior quality, although not the equal of the best that 
eer, the Florentine school possessed. Some details of the Epiphany, such as the draperies 
of the Madonna and of the youth at the lower left, are labored. On the other hand, the 
— eldest king, the negro king, and his servant are beautifully integrated into the composition 
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and splendidly conceived. Specifically Spanish traits are difficult to discover, and can be 
seen only in the tense excitement in the statue of St. John the Baptist, in the eldest king of 
the Epiphany, and possibly in the realistic portraiture of the second king whose broad fat 
face is more than a type. Filangieri di Candida has identified him as Ferdinand 1 of 
Naples, because that ruler bestowed the fief of Vico upon Galeazzo Caracciolo, donor of 
the chapel.*° Nonetheless, the features show no resemblance to those of Ferdinand 11 on the 
medal by Adriano Fiorentino.” The round face with double chin is, on the other hand, not 
unlike that of Ferdinand 1 of Naples, as he appears in the magnificent bronze bust in the 
Museo Nazionale at Naples” and in a marble bust recently published by Dr. Valentiner.” 
All of this speculation is inconclusive, and it could be argued with equal justice that the 
king of the Caracciolo Epiphany might represent Ferdinand of Spain, husband of the great 
Isabella, who outlived the famous queen, and died in 1516 at the very time the altar was 
begun. 

The exact division of the labor between Bartolomé Orddjfiez and Diego de Siloe in 
carving the Caracciolo Altar is impossible to determine. Gomez-Moreno’s attribution of the 
Epiphany to Orddjfiez and all of the rest of the sculpture to Siloe cannot be sustained on 
either technical or stylistic grounds.” For a certainty, however, Orddfiez was the head of 
the workshop, a conclusion to be drawn from various circumstances such as the reference in 
his will to money owed his partner Siloe, the fact that Orddjfiez’s last name rather than 
Siloe’s was known to Pietro Summonte, the fact that Orddfiez received the commission for 
the Barcelona choir-stalls and the Trascoro reliefs about 1518, and, biggest plum of all, 
the royal tomb of Felipe and Juana in 1519. The design of the Caracciolo Altar is surely 
Ordéjiez’s. The elaborate pictorial relief appears in all of his sculpture just mentioned and 
never to the same degree in Siloe’s work in Burgos. The figure with back turned reappears 
again and again in Orddjfiez’s works: in the Trascoro reliefs and the Entombment of the 
choir-stalls (Fig. 10) at Barcelona and in the royal tomb at Granada. The youths in the 
background of the Epiphany are identical with those in the Trascoro of Barcelona Cathe- 
dral. Diego de Siloe worked under Ord6fiez’s direction and after his designs. Coordination 
was close, and it is unlikely Diego carved any part of the altar with complete independence, 
unless it was St. John the Baptist, so very similar to the same saint carved by Diego about 
1528 for the choir-stalls at Valladolid. The ropy Leonardesque curls and the type of St. 
John the Evangelist turn up later in provincial guise at Burgos in the statues of Diego’s 
follower, Juan de Valmaseda, to be discussed below. The handling of draperies in the 
figures of St. Luke and St. Mark (Fig. 6) in curving lines and repeated parallel folds is so 
pronounced in all of Diego’s sculpture done in Spain as to suggest that he took a major part 
in these two Evangelists. Another reminder of Burgos are the youths on camelback in the 
tiny procession of the Magi at the extreme upper left of the Epiphany (Fig. 2), so similar 
to the nude youths astride monsters of the Escalera Dorada. Never again in the career of 
either sculptor was Leonardo’s influence to be a major factor. Both men later turned to the 
younger giant, Michelangelo. 

Just one other work was produced by the Orddjfiez-Siloe combination during their stay 
in Naples, the famous tomb (Fig. 3) of the six-year-old child, Andrea Bonifacio, in the 
church of Santi Severino e Sosio, long recognized as of the same authorship as the Carac- 
ciolo Altar and attributed to the Spanish architect, Pietro di Prato.** The curious concept of 


20. Filangieri di Candida, of. cit., p. 72. 25. The name of this architect was probably Pietro 
21. Cornelius von Fabriczy, “Adriano Fiorentino,” di Prato (or Pedro de Prado in Spanish). In books on 
Jahrbuch der kéniglichen preussischen Kunstsamm- Naples it occurs in various other forms: Pietro della 
lungen, XXIV, 1903, Pp. 92. Piatta, Pietro di Piata, and Pietro da Prata. Knowledge 
22. Ibid., p. 79. of the existence of such a person is based upon the in- 
23. Art Quarterly, V, 1942, p. 275. scription on the portal of the small church in Castel 


24. Goémez-Moreno, of. cit., pp. 19, 40. Sant’ Elmo at Naples. The inscription declaring him the 
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this tomb with the deceased being laid to rest in his coffin as well as the epitaph, written by 
the celebrated poet, Jacopo Sannazaro, have brought the tomb exceptional fame. The relief, 
which shows the relatives mourning over the dead child, is a striking analogue to the famil- 
iar subject of the Entombment of Christ. It will recall likewise Verrocchio’s relief from the 
tomb of Francesca Tornabuoni, who is represented on her death-bed after the birth of her 
son, the death scene on the tomb of Francesco Sassetti by Giuliano da Sangallo in Sta. 
Trinita at Florence,” and another on Andrea Riccio’s Della Torre Tomb in San Fermo 
Maggiore, Verona, dated 1532.*° The rare iconography of the Bonifacio Tomb throughout 
suggests that the parents may have called upon the humanist and poet, Sannazaro, for the 
invenzione, just as other humanists of the Renaissance supplied the subjects of pictures for 
an Isabella d’Este. The shape of the tomb is unusual, but the most curious feature, to the 
writer’s knowledge unprecedented, is the coffin at the summit, the lid sustained by putzi. 
The entire conception might well be the product of a poet’s fancy. As sculpture the most 
interesting part of the tomb is the relief (Fig. 4) measuring seven feet in length, the figures 
of which stand about one foot in height. The technique and style have long been recognized 
as identical to the Caracciolo Altar (Figs. 1, 2), especially the Epiphany and the small 
scenes beneath St. John the Baptist and St. Sebastian. The man with back turned puts in an 
appearance at the right center of the Bonifacio relief, and the flowing drapery of the man 
who stands at the extreme right has the same quality and rhythm as that of the trumpeter 
in the Epiphany. The style of drapery is even closer to that of the Trascoro of Barcelona 
Cathedral, and the physique of the half-naked man at the right in the Bonifacio relief has 
the same proportions, muscular development, and accentuated shoulders as the tormentor 
of St. Eulalia in the right foreground of her martyrdom at Barcelona (Fig. 9). These con- 
siderations support a date in the early months of 1518 for the Bonifacio Tomb, just before 
Ordoiiez and Siloe transferred their residence to Barcelona. 

The design of the Bonifacio Tomb must without any question be Ordéjfiez’s. The actual 
carving of the relief under discussion, however, the present writer believes, may have been 
left entirely to Diego de Siloe. The reasons are that the nervous excitement of the scene, 
the physical types, and the modeling stand even closer to Diego’s panels for the Valladolid 
choir-stalls (Fig. 5), carved by him alone, than to any sculpture by Ordojfiez before or after 
the two partners separated. The half-naked man of the Bonifacio relief resembles the exe- 
cutioner and the standing Baptist in Valladolid even more than the tormentor of St. Eulalia 
in Barcelona. The grieving woman, third from the left, in the Bonifacio relief is a pure 


architect of the church reads as follows (Domenico An- same hand. The earliest mention of Pietro di Prato, the 
tonio Parrino, Teatro eroico e politico de’ governi de’ writer has found, is in Cesare d’Eugenio Caracciolo’s 
vicere del regno di Napoli dal tempo del re Ferdinando Napoli sacra, published in Naples in 1624, where the 


Caracciolo Altar and the Bonifacio Tomb are attrib- 
uted to him (pp. 160, 326). Ten years later the attribu- 
tion of the Epiphany was repeated in Francesco de’ Pie- 
tri’s Historia napoletana, Naples, 1634, p. 209. In the 
same year a relief of the Entombment in the house of 
Bernardino Rota was mentioned in G. C. Capaccio’s 
Il forastiero, Naples, 1634, p. 856. Guide books thence- 
forth consistently assign the Caracciolo Altar and the 
Bonifacio Tomb to Pietro di Prato (see Pompeo Sar- 


il cattolico, Naples, 1692, 1, p. 154): 


“Petri Toleti Villefranche Reguli 
lustissimique Neapolitanorum 

Proregis iussu 
Pet. Tolet. Frat. Patruelis, Heremice 
Arcis Caroli V Imperat. Invictis 

Beneficio Primus Praeses 
Aedem Hanc opera, et articificio Petri Prati 
Hispani Faciundam cur. idemque approbavit 


Anno a Christo nato M D XL VII.” 


From the above inscription we learn that the church 
was erected by order of the viceroy, Pedro de Toledo, 
and that another Pedro de Toledo, first cousin of the 
viceroy on his father’s side, who then held the position 
of governor of the castle, had the church built in 1547 
by Pietro di Prato, a Spaniard. We have no other au- 
thentic information about the artist. Notwithstanding 
that fact, a legend grew up among Neapolitan writers 
that he was the sculptor of the Caracciolo Altar, the 
Bonifacio Tomb, and other works which are not by the 


nelli, Guida de’ forastieri . . . di Napoli, Naples, 
1685, p. 210; Carlo Celano, Notizie del bello. . . di 
Napoli [first edition 1692], Naples, 1792, I, p. 1493 
Ill, pp. 173-174). The same tradition persists in the 
nineteenth century (Bernardo de Dominici, Vite, Na- 
ples, 1843, 11, pp. 186-190; B. Croce, “Di alcuni artisti 
spagnuoli che lavarono a Napoli,” Napoli nobilissima, 
Iv, 1895, p. 12). 

26. Reproduced in L’arte, X11, 1910, pp. 385-389. 

27. L. Planiscig, Venezianische Bildhauer, Vienna, 


1921, pp. 116 ff. 
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Siloesque type which appears repeatedly in Diego’s Burgos period. Hence the writer sug- 
gests that Siloe may have carved the Bonifacio Entombment under Orddjiez’s direction, but 
it must be insisted that such an attribution is purely hypothetical and that the Bonifacio 
Tomb is essentially Orddjfiez’s creation. Before quitting our discussion of this work it should 
be noted that Leonardo’s influence has abated. In his place steps Michelangelo, as can be 
seen by the seated man at the extreme right who would never have been posed thus without 
the precedent of the Sistine Jeremiah, and by the new fury of expression, which is probably 
not entirely innocent of Michelangelo’s spirit. 

In the center of the tomb stands the dead boy’s patron, St. Andrew, a statue three and 
one-half feet tall, vigorously modeled in Cinquecento fashion. Sturdy Michelangelesque 
putti with heavy shoulders and no necks Ordéfiez introduced in profusion here, as he did a 
short time later on the Barcelona choir-stalls (Fig. 14). The effigy, sprawling as in a mo- 
mentary doze, is a generalized figure more girlish than boyish, clothed in semi-classical 
costume which clings to the body in the manner of Neo-Attic sculpture. In this monument 
Ord6fiez and his workshop created one of the most interesting tombs of the Neapolitan 
Renaissance. The epitaph unfortunately omits the year of Andrea Bonifacio’s death, and 
hence the style alone gives the evidence for dating it in 1518, subsequent to the Caracciolo 
altarpiece and shortly prior to the Barcelona choir-stalls, dated in the same year. 

A work by Orddjfiez alone, carved circa 1516-1518 either at Naples or Carrara, is the 
full-length statue of the Madonna with the Christ Child and the infant St. John the Bap- 
tist now in the cathedral of Zamora (Fig. 7). Gdmez-Moreno first recognized the author 
of this excellent figure in marble measuring one foot nine inches in height.** The monu- 
mentality of the composition is such that in a photograph the group appears to be life-sized. 
The erectness and the gravity of the Madonna, to whom the ebullient St. John acts as a 
foil, are psychologically Spanish, but the style is otherwise admittedly Italian as would 
be expected. St. John might have been lifted bodily from the wood-sculptured reliefs (Fig. 
11) of the Barcelona choir-stalls (1518), but in facial type, headdress, and the proportions of 
her body the Madonna is so nearly identical with the Madonna of the Caracciolo Epiphany 
(1516-1518) (Fig. 2) that they must be exactly contemporary. Very shortly, in the years 
1519-1520, Orddéfiez was to adopt as a new standard of female beauty, the tall massive 
giantess modeled after the Sibyls of the Sistine Chapel. Although already foreshadowed in 
the princess of the Caracciolo predella, she appears most prominently in the Trascoro of 
Barcelona Cathedral, the tomb of Cardinal Cisneros, and the double tomb of Felipe and 
Juana in the Capilla Real at Granada. The flowing curvilinear design seen in the Madonna’s 
cope and the interplay of form in the movements of arms and legs are native to Orddfiez’s 
art throughout his career, both in single figures and in the disposition of the groups in his 
sculptured reliefs. So clearly are the style and spirit of the Madonna in Zamora Orddjfiez’s 
own, that there would seem to be no justification for suggesting collaboration on the part 
of his associate, Diego de Siloe.” 


BARCELONA 


The Knights of the Golden Fleece met on Saturday, March 5, 1519, in solemn and 
magnificent assembly in the choir of Barcelona Cathedral, the church hung with rich tapes- 
tries, and his majesty, Charles v, presiding. Notable was the occasion of the first chapter 
meeting of this august society to be held on Spanish soil. The choir-stalls had been reno- 


28. Gémez-Moreno, Catdlogo mon. de Espana, Pro- 
vincia de Zamora, Madrid, 1927, p. 120, pl. 118; 
Weise, of. cit., 1, 1925, pl. 157, called it an Italian 
importation. 

29. Gémez-Moreno’s attribution to Ordéfiez of the 
tomb of Galeazzo Pandone in San Domenico Mag- 


giore, Naples, must be rejected without reservation. It 
is the work of an unknown Neapolitan which bears no 
relation to the sculpture of the Spanish artist. See 
Gémez-Moreno, Renaissance Sculpture in Spain, p. 44, 
and Aguilas del renacimiento esp., p. 20. 
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vated to suit the importance of the occasion, and on the backs of the upper range fifty-one 
of the sixty-four stalls still bear the painted escutcheons of the fifty-one knights who sat 
at the ceremony that day. The year 1518 appears on the back of the stall next to the pulpit 
(Fig. 8), and that date is invaluable to the historian of art in establishing the time when 
Ord6iiez and Siloe added the Renaissance decorations to the late-Gothic stalls. The sculp- 
tor, Matias Bonafé, had carved the lower stalls in 1457, and later in 1483 Miguel Loquer 
and Juan Frederic were paid for the tall flamboyant canopies.*° Within a few years taste 
had changed rapidly, and by 1518 the stalls seemed old fashioned, and hence Orddjfiez and 
his shop were called in to add the Renaissance trimmings. The latter consist of the rich 
acanthus colonnettes, separating the backs of the upper stalls, and mouldings of grotesques 
and arabesques (Fig. 8). Orddfiez also added the storied reliefs carved in wood (Figs. 10- 
14) which decorate the flanks of the stalls at both entrances to the coro. The painted shields 
and the painted Renaissance arabesques below them form part of the whole scheme. 

Style alone would prove that the Renaissance sculpture here is the work of Orddfiez and 
his shop because it is so clearly of the same workmanship as the Trascoro reliefs which are 
documented as by Orddjiez. Piferrer and Pi Margall, who had access to the documents, 
misinterpreted their méaning when they stated that in the years 1562-1564 Bartolomé 
Ordojfiez and Pedro Vilar, natives of Saragossa, constructed the Trascoro, of which Orddjfiez 
was entrusted with the two reliefs of the Martyrdom of St. Eulalia and the Invention of 
the Cross. In another passage, however, they say that the Trascoro was carved by Pedro 
Vilar in 1564 according to the designs of Orddfiez, and they give as reference the “Manuel 
del Cabildo” of 1563-1564. In spite of this ambiguity in regard to the activity of Orddjfiez, 
the truth is clear: the original plans of Orddjfiez, interrupted by his death in 1520, were 
completed by Pedro Vilar in 1564. Moreover, through his research in the Barcelona ar- 
chives Josep Mas has revealed that Orddfiez was paid during the years 1517-1520 for 
work in the coro and for the marbles which he used.” The sculpture itself tells us that 
Vilar carved the Flagellation and Crucifixion of St. Eulalia, wrongly called the Invention 
of the Cross in the document just mentioned. Orddfiez is the author of the St. Eulalia Re- 
proaching the Prefect and the Martyrdom of St. Eulalia (Fig. 9). The foregoing discus- 
sion has been introduced at this point to show the reliable documentary evidence of Ord6- 
fiez’s activity in the cathedral of Barcelona in support of the incontrovertible testimony of 
the style of the choir-stalls themselves. Justi, Pérez-Hervas, and Gémez-Moreno long ago 
recognized Orddjiez’s handiwork here.* 

The sculpture of the side panels at the east end of the choir-stalls is the finest in quality. 
Ordéjiez here appears at his best in the Entombment (Fig. 10) on the left side and in the 
Via Dolorosa on the right.** Florentine pictorial relief, constructed of planes graduated in 
height from foreground to distance, he manipulated with as great finesse in modeling as in 
the Caracciolo Epiphany (Fig. 2) and the Barcelona Trascoro. Donatello, indubitably his 
source of inspiration, would have approved these reliefs, so poignantly conceived. The fine 
integration of the design in the Via Dolorosa, evident in spite of the damaged condition 
of this sculpture, is the equal of the best details of Felipe and Juana’s tomb at Granada, 
such as the Deposition there in which the figures themselves and the schematic curves of 


30. Conde de Viiiaza, Adiciones al diccionario his- 
térico, Madrid, 1894, 1, p. 28; Piferrer and Pi Mar- 
gall, Cataluna, Barcelona, 1884, I, p. 305. 

31. Idem, pp. 310, 335. Viiiaza repeats the same 
error: op. cit., 111, pp. 197-198. “La obra de la Seo 
pago varias partidas de dinero a Bartolomé Ordofez 
por la obra del coro y para los marmoles que se emplea- 
ron en dicha obra. En 1521 era difunto” (published by 
Josep Mas, “Notes d’esculptors antichs a Catalunya,” 
Bol. de la Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barce- 
lona, Vil, p. 120). 


32. C. Justi, “Bartolomé Orddéfiez und Domenico 
Fancelli,” Jahrbuch der kiniglichen preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen, X11, 1891, p. 74; the same reprinted in 
Miscellaneen, Berlin, 1908; Pérez-Hervas, Las bellas 
artes en el renacimiento, Barcelona, 1916, p. 161; 
Gomez-Moreno, Archivo esp. de arte y arqueo., 1, 1925, 
pp. 268-270. 

33. Other photographs in Archivo esp. de arte y 
arqueo., 1, 1925, pp. 284 ff.; F. Martorell, Catedral de 
Barcelona, Barcelona, 1929, pls. 22 ff. 
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the composition are eminently the personal creation of our artist. The Entombment at 
Barcelona (Fig. 10), no less characteristic of him, contains the figure of a striding man, his 
back turned like the servant of the Naples Epiphany and the attendant of the Bonifacio 
relief (Figs. 2, 4). A reminder of the sarcophagus atop the latter monument is Christ’s 
tomb, decorated with a Renaissance festoon. The Entombment and Via Dolorosa are still 
closer in date and in style to the marble reliefs of the Barcelona Trascoro than to the works 
in Naples. At Barcelona a great emphasis on the differentiation of planes and the frequent 
placing of heads in profile positions are noticeable. 

Above the Entombment on the left wall of the coro, appears the Drunkenness of Noah 
and three stories of shell niches, the architecture of which is successively Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian. The three niches contain the Virtues: Fortitude, Prudence, Charity, and at the 
top sits Temperance. The Drunkenness of Noah (Fig. 11) with the splendidly handled 
nude appears to be from Ordéjfiez’s own hand on comparison with the tomb of Felipe and 
Juana, where numerous figures are so convincingly the doubles of Noah’s sons. The compo- 
sitional arrangement of Noah and his three sons is most ingeniously fitted into the decora- 
tive scheme. Intermingled with the border of acanthus leaves are bunches of grapes, the 
source of Noah’s disgrace. Here as well as at Granada Orddjfiez’s style underwent an im- 
mersion into the Michelangelesque, of which there was by comparison only a prophecy in 
the Bonifacio Tomb. The heroic physique of Noah and the large-bodied youths with billow- 
ing draperies are unthinkable without the precedent of the Sistine vault. The female types 
in Ordéfiez’s sculpture also took a decided turn toward the colossal. They have extraor- 
dinarily tall massive bodies and small heads, notable in the figure of St. Eulalia as she 
stands before the prefect in the Trascoro, and equally notable in the women of the Cisneros 
Tomb and the royal tomb at Granada. On the other hand, some of the Virtues of the Bar- 
celona choir-stalls: Fortitude, Prudence, and Temperance, and the figures of Justice and 
Faith, which occupy corresponding positions at the right end of the coro, do not seem to 
conform completely to Orddfiez’s usual type. These five Virtues (Fig. 12), rather short in 
stature, with drapery motives and facial types, which present marked contrasts to the tall 
Amazon women of Ordéfiez’s works of 1519-1520, were, in the writer’s opinion, carved 
by Diego de Siloe, guided by his partner’s sketches.** The five Virtues are strikingly remi- 
niscent of Diego’s sculpture in Burgos, for example, the Acufia Virtues and the Santander 
Madonna. Proportions, types, and drapery motives are similar except for a slightly greater 
mobility in the figures at Barcelona. The personification of Charity, in contrast to the other 
Virtues, strikes the observer as having been carved by Orddjfiez himself, because of the 
physical canon, the extreme contortion of the contrapposto similar to the youth in the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Eulalia (Fig. 9) on the Trascoro, and the characteristic interrelated curves 
in the composition. Other than in the five Virtues the writer cannot distinguish Siloe’s per- 
sonal touch, yet he believes that the partnership, known to have existed at Naples, continued 
at Barcelona until the choir-stalls had been finished. Then Diego set forth to Burgos never 
to see his partner again. Both men and their assistants worked upon the magnificent orna- 
ment which decorates the upper stalls (Fig. 8), but here no differentiation between one 
personality and another is possible. The isolated individualism of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries was unknown in the workshops of Renaissance artists. Good assistants fol- 
lowed their master’s designs and directions faithfully, while he made corrections and added 
the finishing touches to the work. Spiritually and technically the Barcelona choir-stalls are 
uniformly the creation of Ordéfiez’s genius. Even Diego de Siloe’s share, which must in 


34. The Virtue, Hope, is missing presumably because 35. Siloe’s participation in the Barcelona choir-stalls 
the Gothic pulpit overhead leaves no room for it. It has previously been suggested by Gomez-Moreno, Ar- 
should occupy the place corresponding to that allotted chivo esp. de arte y arqueo., X, 1934, p. 184; Aguilas 


to Temperance on the left side of the core. del renacimiento esp., pp. 20, 39. 
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all frankness be declared hypothetical, was subordinated to the guiding hand of his partner. 

Entering the coro from the west end through the door in the center of the Trascoro, 
the spectator discovers the other set of end panels carved by Ordojfiez and his workshop. 
These panels were unquestionably projected as part of the cycle of the Passion of Christ, 
other episodes of which appear upon the two panels already mentioned at the east end of 
the choir-stalls. There above the Entombment, the Drunkenness of Noah (Fig. 11) pre- 
figures the Mocking of Christ, and near the Via Dolorosa is the familiar symbol of the 
Crucifixion, the Sacrifice of Isaac. The panels at the left as one enters from the west end 
of the choir include St. John the Evangelist with his symbol, Judas receiving the bribe, 
and the Arrest of Christ. In the upper section the story of Joseph furnished the prefigura- 
tion in the Old Testament of the betrayal of Christ with the following episodes: Joseph 
watching his flocks, Joseph cast into the pit, Joseph sold to the Ishmaelites, Joseph’s broth- 
ers killing a lamb with whose blood to stain his coat, and Joseph’s brothers presenting the 
bloody coat to Jacob. The panels on the right side include St. Matthew with his symbol, 
three scenes representing the Harrowing of Hell, and three events of the Old Testament 
which prefigure the latter:** the slaying of the first-born in Egypt, the Israelites fleeing 
from Egypt with their unleavened bread,*’ and Samson rending the lion. The unusual 
feature is the devotion of three scenes to the Harrowing of Hell. The relief at the upper 
left, which appears at first glance to be a Crucifixion, shows Christ within a mandorla of 
cherubs’ heads, his arms outstretched horizontally but not upon the Cross, while below his 
feet are Adam, Eve, David, and members of the old dispensation awaiting deliverance 
from limbo. The Harrowing of Hell continues in a second relief below (Fig. 14), where 
Christ appears again within a mandorla of cherubs’ heads, his right arm upraised, as he 
gives the sign of blessing. Above his head is a charming group of infants and below his 
feet nude figures kneel with uplifted arms as they implore salvation. In both of these scenes 
Ordojiez’s skill in composition and especially in the decorative use of the nude figure 
reaches a high point. A triumph of design too is the integration of these reliefs into the 
whole scheme of the end panels by enclosing them in volutes of acanthus leaves. The 
underlying spirit of this arrangement is late Gothic, but it is made over completely in 
Renaissance dress. The third scene connected with the Harrowing of Hell is a rectangular 
panel at the lower left, placed across the aisle from the Arrest of Christ. It represents 
Christ presenting the redeemed to the Madonna (Fig. 13), an unusual iconographic theme 
which occurs frequently, however, in Valencian painting and in mediaeval literature along 
the eastern coast of Spain.** At the left the Madonna kneels in front of Christ about whom 
are gathered those of the old law including Adam, Eve, and David. Once again Ordojfiez’s 
sense of physical beauty in modeling the nude figure stamps him as a Renaissance master of 
Italian more than of Spanish taste. Yet the intense and devotional mood of the scene makes 
of it far more than a study of form alone. The grizzly and haggard old men, somewhat 
frantic here, are duplicated in both monuments of the Neapolitan period, the Caracciolo 
Altar (Fig. 1) and the Bonifacio Tomb (Fig. 3). The sculpture representing the Harrow- 
ing of Hell and its Old Testament prototypes is magnificent technically, decoratively, and 
dramatically. The opposite panels devoted to the betrayal and arrest of Christ and the 
typological parallel in the story of Joseph are, for the most part, less expert technically, 
and they are characterized by exceptionally short figures. Orddfiez’s design and direction 
are unquestioned, but the actual carving seems to have been delegated to an assistant. Weise 
has quite unconvincingly related these reliefs to the style of Francisco Giralte.®*® In his 


36. Kiinstle, Ikonographie der christlichen Kunst, 39. Weise, op. cit., 111, p. 257. Gomez-Moreno, of. 
Freiburg im Breisgau, 1928, 1, p. 84. cit., very strangely attributes this section of the stalls to 
37. Exodus XII, 29, 34-39. Diego de Siloe. 


38. C. R. Post, History of Spanish Painting, Cam- 
bridge, VI, 1935, p. 270. 
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brief discussion Weise makes no reference to the rest of the choir-stalls nor to Orddfiez, 
and states that no date for the sculpture can be established, thus overlooking the date 1518 
on the stalls themselves and the undisputed connection of the decorations with the chapter 
meeting of the Knights of the Golden Fleece on March 5, 1519. The similarities which he 
sees between the Barcelona reliefs and the high altar of San Pedro at Cisneros, to be dated 
circa 1540-1548, resolve themselves into pointed jaws and are purely coincidental. 

The Renaissance decoration of the Barcelona choir-stalls, though mentioned by promi- 
nent historians of art, has enjoyed very little fame. By virtue of the’high quality of not 
only the reliefs but the ornament as well, these choir-stalls deserve to be placed in the 
front ranks of Spanish Renaissance sculpture, well before the much better known series of 
Burgos Cathedral, San Benito at Valladolid, and other churches. It is hoped that their pub- 
lication in the present article may help to gain for them the recognition they deserve as out- 
standing masterpieces of the Spanish Renaissance. 

During the late months of 1518 while engaged upon the choir-stalls, Orddéjiez, there is 
every reason to believe, began the architectural setting of the Trascoro, the two reliefs, and 
the statue of a female giantess, none other than St. Eulalia herself. Little progress could 
have been made by the time the Knights of the Golden Fleece assembled in the cathedral in 
the early spring of 1519, and, as we know, Orddjfiez left the Trascoro incomplete on his 
return to Italy some time during the same year. Pedro Vilar completed the work nearly a 
half century later in 1564, following the original plans. Stylistically the St. Eulalia Re- 
proaching the Prefect and the Martyrdom of St. Eulalia (Fig. 9) stand midway between 
the Neapolitan works and the double tomb of Felipe and Juana at Granada. The quality of 
the sculpture falls far below the artist’s standards, and this is due, it would appear, to haste 
in execution, and to lack of completion. The court-room scene has enjoyed only the most 
summary modeling, and surely Orddfiez did not regard it as a finished work. 

A comprehensive study of Orddjfiez’s career lies beyond the scope of the present article, 
and only an indication will be given of the last eighteen months of his life. The most im- 
portant commission ever to come his way was awarded him by Charles v, undoubtedly in 
the spring of 1519 when the emperor was staying in Barcelona. That commission was the 
royal tomb of the monarch’s parents, Felipe and Juana, now in the Capilla Real at Granada, 
the original documents for which have been lost. The artist’s will, however, made in Car- 
rara on December 5, 1520, more than offsets the lack, since we learn from it that the royal 
tomb had been nearly finished and packed for shipment at that date.** Other documents 
published by Andrei and Campori supply detailed information about Orddfiez’s workshop, 
which he had established at Carrara for the production of the numerous works of the last 
busy months of his life, even giving us the names of his assistants.“* In what month of the 
year 1519 he left Barcelona for Carrara we do not know, and it matters little today. He 
was still called a citizen of Barcelona on September 27, 1519, in the contract for the tomb 
of Cardinal Cisneros, drawn up in that city, but he was not present for the signing of the 
agreement because of “other more important and very arduous business.”** That business 
was undoubtedly the royal tomb on which he must have been engaged in his workshop at 
Carrara at that time. Domenico Fancelli had originally agreed on July 14, 1518, to carve 
the Cisneros Tomb, but death intervening the following April, the task devolved upon 
Orddjfiez, as already noted. This tomb also, according to the inventory of Orddjiez’s shop 
taken on December 10, 1520, just after his death, had been finished in the main and boxed, 
excepting the Four Fathers of the Latin Church on which Raffaele da Montelupo, Giro- 


40. Andrei, op. cit., Doc. 7. 42. Published in full by Garcia Rey, “El sepulcro 
41. Ibid., Docs. 8, 9; G. Campori, Memorie biogra- del Cardenal Cisneros,” Arte espanol, 1X, 1928-1929, 
fiche degli scultori, architetti, pittori, ec., nativi di Car- p- 485. 


rara, Modena, 1873, pp. 3437351. 
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lamo da Santa Croce, and Giangiacomo worked in 1521-1522.** Even with the assistance 
of a large corps of Italian sculptors Orddjfiez’s productivity is remarkable, but it resulted 
in a physical breakdown and his premature death. His will also mentions the tombs of the 
Fonseca family in Sta. Maria at Coca, a church founded by Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca, 
bishop of Burgos during the years 1514-1524, and hence a man who knew well the Burgos 
sculptors, Orddfiez and Diego de Siloe. The bishop’s tomb stands beside the altar at Coca, 
the efigy of which Orddfiez had only begun when death overtook him. On the other hand, 
the effigy of Antonio de Fonseca which he had completed and packed has unfortunately 
disappeared, and a like fate has befallen the “image of the Madonna” also mentioned in 
the will. The remaining three tombs at Coca, about which we have no information other 
than a reference in the inventory of December 10, 1520, to a part of a basement of a monu- 
ment for two effigies,“* appear to have been executed by Ordéfiez’s Italian co-workers, fol- 
lowing a preliminary scheme by the deceased master. Both style and lack of documentation 
give ample proof that they could not have been carved by Orddjfiez himself as Marti y 
Monso believed.** The workshop continued to function full speed for nearly two years 
after Orddjiez’s death, as we deduce from a document of September 22, 1522, in which the 
artists sought payment for the monuments, then ready for shipment, of Felipe, King of 
Spain, Cardinal Cisneros, Juan Rodriguez de Fonseca, and Antonio de Fonseca.** Not, 
however, until three years later were all of the sculptors paid and the accounts finally 
cleared.** To the skill of a sculptor of this workshop and not to Orddfiez himself is due the 
fine half-length Madonna with the Christ Child which still stands today in a niche above 
the main entrance to the Chiesa del Carmine at Carrara. The inscription bearing the name 
of the donor and the date reads as follows: 


Bart. Ordonii Hisp. Sculp. Munus mpxx1 
[To be concluded in the next number of the Art BULLETIN. | 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


43- Vasari-Milanesi, of. cit., IV, p. 554; Campori, 44. Campori, of. cit., p. 349. 


op. cit., p. 346; G. Gaye, Carteggio, Florence, 1840, 
Ill, pp. 585-587; C. C. Perkins, Tuscan Sculptors, 
London, 1864, 11, pp. 76-77. The tomb had been set 
up in the University Chapel at Alcala de Henares be- 
fore Felipe Vigarni evaluated it on August 30, 1524 
(Marti y Mons6, Estudios his.-art., Valladolid, 1898- 
1901, pp. 58-59). It was damaged during the Spanish 
Civil War when an aerial bomb hit La Magistral, the 
church to which it was transferred in the nineteenth 
century. 


45. Marti y Mons6, of. cit., pp. 64 ff. A Holy Fam- 
ily in the Museo Episcopal at Barcelona, attributed to 
Ordoiiez by Gomez-Moreno, shows no evidence of the 
artist’s style (Renaissance Sculpture in Spain, p. 44; 
Aguilas del renacimiento esp., pp. 29-30). 

46. Andrei, of. cit., Doc. 9. 

47. Ibid., Doc. 10. 
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ERRATA 
Page 249: footnote 52 should be deleted. 


Page 255, line 32: “detract” should read “dis- 
tract”; footnote 77: “Almaguez” should read 
““Almaguer.” 
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AGUSTIN ESTEVE AND GOYA 


BY MARTIN S. SORIA 


I 


PIGONES is the name for satellite artists whose personality is eclipsed by the 
resplendent fame of the great masters they assist. Antiquity called Epigoni the 
sons of the seven chiefs who died before Thebes.” The Spanish art critic Tormo 
began his few paragraphs on Goya’s favorite pupil and assistant Esteve with these 

words. In spite of Tormo’s' and Sentenach’s* emphasis on the exceptional interest of Esteve, 
nobody has accepted the challenge to resurrect him from the dead. 

Agustin Esteve y Marqués was born in Valencia on May 12, 1753.° Perhaps he was 
the son of a Valencian sculptor also named Agustin Esteve who in 1764 and 1767 accepted 
apprentices into his shop.* But we know nothing certain about the painter’s family nor 
whether he was ever married or had children.’ Agustin spent his youth at Valencia, study- 
ing at the school of the Academy of Fine Arts of San Carlos. In the year 1772 he appeared 
at Madrid before the Royal Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando, winning the first 
prize in the third class (drawing) of the Painting Department. The contestants were re- 
quired to submit two drawings, one carefully prepared in advance according to the candi- 
date’s own choosing, the other done quickly, in a day or less, from an object chosen by the 
Academy — in this instance a statue of Apollo. Esteve competed against eleven others. In 
the balloting he was voted first prize, ten votes to three, for the Apollo drawing (obra de 
repente) and again, nine votes to four, for the prepared drawing (obra de pensado). He 
received a silver medal of five ounces. The Annual Report of the Academy for 1772 tells 
us all this, and lists him twice as “Don Agustin Esteve y Marqués, native of Valencia, 19 
years old.” 


In 1778 Esteve tried for the first prize in the first class (painting) and suffered defeat. 


- The main substance of this paper was given as a lec- 
ture at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 
in January, 1943. I am deeply grateful for the assist- 
ance given by the Hispanic Society of America and the 
Frick Art Reference Library. Thanks are also due Pro- 
fessor Chandler R. Post, Professor Walter W. S. Cook, 
and another very encouraging friend. 

1. Reviewing the Exhibition of Spanish Artists from 
1800 to 1850, held at Madrid in 1913, E. Tormo said, 
“None of the artists.educated in the 18th century repre- 
sented at the Exhibition holds the same historic interest 
as Esteve.” Annotations to “Pintores de Camara de los 
Reyes de Espafia,” Boletin de la sociedad espanola de 
excursiones (B.S.E.E.), XXIV, 1916, p. 313. 

2. “The only painter who was able to obtain some 
success in the time of Goya was Don Agustin Esteve 
. . . he continued to enjoy part of the public vogue, 
leaving us very appreciable portraits which have never 
been compiled, a list of which would have real icono- 
graphic value and no small artistic interest.” N. Sente- 
nach, “Los grandes retratistas en Espafia,” B.S.E.E., 
XXI, 1913, pp. 87-88. 

3. Baron de Alcahali, Diccionario biografico de ar- 
tistas valencianos, Valencia, 1897, p. 111. 

4. A. Igual Ubeda and F. Morote Chapa, Dicciona- 
rio biografico de escultores valencianos del siglo XVIII, 
Castellon, 1933, pp. 26 and 78. 

5. The name Esteve is very usual in Valencia. Nu- 
merous Esteves were active as artists there in the eight- 
eenth century. (Igual Ubeda, of. cit., and M. Ossorio 
Bernard, Galeria biogrdafica de artistas espanoles del 


siglo XIX, Madrid, 1883/84. The most important 
work, M. A. Orellana’s Biographia pictorica valentina, 
edited by X. de Salas, Madrid, 1930, is not available 
in American libraries.) José Esteve Bonet (1741-1802, 
married Josefa Maria Vilella in 1762) was among the 
two or three most important sculptors of the time. He 
was the great grandson of Miguel Esteve (active as a 
sculptor in the 1680’s), grandson of Luciano Esteve 
Ibafiez (who passed the examination for master sculp- 
tor in 1702 and died in 1730) and son of the sculptor 
Luciano Esteve Torralva (who died after 1772). For 
data on all these see Igual Ubeda, of. cit. José Esteve 
Bonet’s younger son Rafael Esteve Vilella (1772- 
1847) became the most famous engraver of the period. 
A friend of Goya and portrayed by him in the splendid 
painting at Valencia, he engraved many of the latter’s 
portraits. He became court engraver in 1815 and under- 
took the titanic work of engraving Murillo’s large can- 
vas at Seville, Moses Striking the Rock, which took 
twelve years and brought him fame all over Europe. 
As far as I know, Agustin Esteve has nothing to do 
with José Esteve and his clan. They should be men- 
tioned because Agustin has sometimes been considered 
(for instance, by Tormo, Joc. cit., and in Levante, Ma- 
drid, 1923, pp. clv and clix) a member of this family 
and a brother of José Esteve Bonet or of Rafael Esteve 
Vilella, which obviously he was not, since his mother’s 
name was neither Bonet nor Vilella but Marqués. He 
has also been confused with Rafael himself who did 
engravings after Agustin. 
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He was required to paint Hannibal Crossing the Alps.° Against only four other contestants 
he came off fourth; only one single vote was cast for him. While he had no luck with the 
Academy, he began to be successful in society. About this time, he did his first work for the 
Dukes of Osuna, probably years before Goya worked for them. The Osunas and the Albas 
were the two greatest families in Spain and Esteve remained the Osunas’ favorite painter 
for more than twenty-five years. During this time, he did at least fourteen portraits for 
them, three times as many as did Goya. In the early 1780’s he became Goya’s assistant, to 
judge by the strong Goya influence noticeable in his art from this time forward. He came 
to Goya steeped in the tradition of the renowned Anton Rafael Mengs (1728-1779), 
whose overpowering influence in theory and practical example weighed heavily on all con- 
temporary painters. 

In December, 1788, the enlightened King Charles 111 died. His stout and rude son 
Charles 1v with his debauched Queen Maria Louisa of Parma succeeded to the throne. The 
ambitious, frivolous Queen was to rule Spain within a few years through her lover Godoy, 
seventeen years her junior, who was Prime Minister of Spain and protector of Esteve. Al- 
though Goya was not named official court painter until April, 1789, he was swamped imme- 
diately with orders to do the royal likenesses for the inauguration festivities, for the minis- 
tries and other official centers, for the royal palaces and the houses of the grandees. Many 
of these orders were filled by replicas executed by Esteve, after Goya’s original paintings. 
Goya himself completed at least four pairs of royal portraits, three for the coronation to 
decorate the outside of various palaces,’ and one ordered by the Royal Academy of History, 
and still there, which shows the royal couple three-quarter length.* Esteve made various 
replicas of these paintings or of the figure of the King alone, and during the next decade he 
frequently copied other portraits by Goya of the King and the Queen.’ On October 15, 
1799 the Queen wrote to Godoy: “I am also glad that you liked the portraits and I hope 
that Goya’s copies for you will turn out well. I also want you to have another copy done 
by Esteve of the one with the mantilla and the one on horseback, so that you may have 


Marcial always alive or present.””® 


6. Curiously enough, in 1771 the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts of Parma had awarded the second prize to 
Goya for exactly the same subject; see F. J. Sanchez 
Canton, Goya, Paris, 1930, p. 22. An English transla- 
tion of this book is urgently needed. It is by far the 
most reliable work on the master. 

7. Descripcién de los Ornatos piblicos con que la 
corte de Madrid ha solemnizado la feliz exhaltacion al 
trono de los Reyes Nuestros Senores Don Carlos IV y 
Dota Luisa de Borbén y la Jura del Serenisimo Senor 
Don Fernando, Principe de Asturias, Madrid, 1789, pp. 
2, 5, and 50. 

8. The Royal Academy of History portraits are 
documented in 1789; see A. Beruete y Moret, Goya, 
Madrid, 1917, I, p. 147. 

g. Replicas of Goya’s royal likenesses in the Acad- 
emy of History, probably by Esteve, are two in the 
Ministry of Finance (Catdlogo, Museo del Prado, 
Madrid, 1911, no. 740 b and c), and three other por- 
traits of the King alone: one, also in the Ministry of 
Finance (idem., no. 740 a), another in the collection 
of Don José Lazaro, Madrid, and a third with a differ- 
ent costume, but the same face, in the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art at Madrid. This last one is full-length, the 
King wearing a rich court dress. The pendant of the 
Queen in a dress 4 la Velazquez was painted by Goya. 
Between 1789 and 1791 Esteve, or another of Goya’s 
pupils, painted a number of copies of Goya’s portrait 
of the Queen with hands crossed in her lap now in the 
collection of the Dukes of Sueca at Boadilla del Monte. 
These copies hung with the label “Goya” in various 


The rapidly aging Queen cleverly suggested that Godoy 


private collections in Spain. One was owned by the 
younger Beruete. Probably within a few years after 
1792 Goya painted the King in hunting costume and 
the Queen in a yellow dress with a turban 4 la orientale 
in the Royal Palace at Madrid. Esteve copied these por- 
traits, at least the one of the Queen, in a small version 
in the Luis Mac-Crohon Collection, Madrid. The small 
and inferior replicas in the National Gallery, Washing- 
ton, cannot even be attributed to Esteve, much less to 
Goya. The copy of the Queen in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, which has been attributed to Esteve 
seems to be by another hand. Probably in 1799 Goya 
painted the King in the uniform of the Royal Guards 
and in the same year he did the Queen in a black lace 
mantilla. The originals are in the Royal Palace, Madrid. 
A careful study, which I hope to make at some future 
time, should reveal whether the replicas in the Prado 
(727 and 728) are by Goya or by Esteve. There is 
considerable controversy about the date of these paint- 
ings and about the pairing of them. I cannot enter into 
this question without a study of the originals. Weigh- 
ing the arguments brought forth by E. Lafuente Fer- 
rari, Museo del Prado, Catdlogo ilustrado de la expo- 
sicion de pinturas de Goya, Madrid, 1928, pp. 39-40, 
against those by A. L. Mayer in his article “A Goya 
Problem,” Burlington Magazine, 1936, LXIX, p. 70, I 
find myself disagreeing with most of Mayer’s conclu- 
sions, 

10. A. Beruete y Moret, Goya as Portrait Painter, 
London, 1922, pp. 100-101. 
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might prefer to remember her horse Marcial rather than herself. The two copies mentioned 
by the Queen were perhaps among the six referred to by Esteve himself in a memorandum 
to the King of July 20, 1800, stating that he copied by royal order the royal portraits, life 
size, in six paintings, 7% by 5 feet, after Goya’s originals at a price of 249 reales apiece. 
By the same royal order, our artist executed two portraits of the royal couple and two of 
Louis of Bourbon, Prince of Parma, and his wife Maria Louisa, named after her mother, 
the Queen of Spain.” He continued to paint copies after Goya until the beginning of the 
war against the French invaders in 1808,'* But one should not believe that Esteve’s activi- 
ties stopped here. On the contrary throughout all these years he produced excellent por- 
traits, influenced by, but quite independent of Goya, portraits of definite artistic and historic 
value. It is this independent work which has the greatest appeal and should give Esteve a 
place in the history of art. 

In the faithful copies of Goya’s royal portraits, Esteve subdued his master’s acid repre- 
sentation a little, making the Spanish rulers appear more bland and insipid than had Goya. 
In his original work he also tended to the distinguished and the refined at the expense of 
power and virility. No wonder that he soon became the preferred painter of the vain and 
domineering Queen and her lover Godoy.** Between 1795 and 1800 Esteve was at the 
height of his career and greatly in vogue as a society painter. In addition to the royal family 
and the Prime Minister he painted many members of the royal cabinet, the Viceroy of 
Mexico, leading statesmen and economists, high officers of the army and navy, the foremost 
dignitaries of the Catholic church, grandees of Spain and their wives and children, Knights 
of the Golden Fleece and of the Order of Charles 111, honorary members of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando, not to mention others of rank and distinction. 

On June 14, 1800" the King named Esteve “Painter to the Court” with a salary of 
6,000 reales (750 silver dollars), less than any of his colleagues received. Does this con- 
firm the suspicion that Esteve was a bachelor? Most of the other nineteen court painters 


11. These four portraits were shipped to Parma. 
Esteve charged 1940 reales for them including packing 
(Archives of Palace, Charles tv, Chamber L. 14). See 
F. J. Sanchez Cantén, “Pintores de Camara de los Reyes 
de Espana,” B.S.E.E., XXIV, 1916, pp. 219-220. 

12. Apart from Esteve’s copies of the royal por- 
traits, for some of which I have cited documentary evi- 
dence, Esteve certainly copied other portraits by Goya 
at the request of the sitters or of their relatives. Quite 
a number of Goya’s portraits have come to us in two 
or more versions. These versions are very much alike, 
and since exact copying was very foreign to Goya’s 
temperament while it suited Esteve’s talents perfectly, 
we must assume that in almost every instance one ver- 
sion came from Esteve’s brush (see J. Ezquerra del 
Bayo, Retratos de la familia Téllez-Giron, Madrid, 
1934) Pp. 22). The question which version belongs in 
each instance to the master, and which to the pupil, can- 
not be decided without diligent study of the paintings 
and must therefore be left to more propitious times for 
travelling. The two examples of the Marquis of Ariza 
(see note 45), both exactly alike, both signed by Es- 
teve, show how repetitious he could be. Esteve might 
have done the copy after Goya of the portrait of the 
Countess of Chinchén, in the Watson Webb Collection, 
New York. The original belongs to the Dukes of Sueca 
at Boadilla del Monte, Spain. 

It is known from a contemporary letter (Vifiaza, 
Goya, Madrid, 1887, pp. 249-250) that Esteve in 1803 
did a copy of Goya’s portrait of General José de Urru- 
tia, for the General’s niece, Dofia Maria de Uria y 
Acedo. This portrait, which in 1871 hung on loan at 
the Instituto Vizcaino at Madrid was last reported in 
the collection of Felix Nunez of Bilbao. Esteve may 


have done a copy of Goya’s portrait of Miguel Caye- 
tano Soler, Minister of Finance from 1798 to 1808. 
Goya mentioned in a letter to Soler dated October 9g, 
1803 (reproduced in facsimile by V. von Loga, Goya, 
Berlin, 1921, pp. 76-77), “a copy made by Esteve” 
and this reference has been connected with a known 
engraving of the Minister done by Rafael Esteve y 
Vilella. However, Goya’s reference simply to “Esteve” 
befits his subordinate Agustin better than Rafael. Goya 
would probably have spoken of Rafael as “Don Rafael 
Esteve.” 

13. The inventory of Godoy’s belongings, preserved 
at the Academy of San Fernando and made on the occa- 
sion of the sequestration in 1813, lists many Esteves. 
This inventory has not been published. An earlier in- 
ventory of the Godoy Collection made on January st, 
1808, by the Frenchman Frédéric Quilliet, three months 
before Godoy’s fall, contained 972 paintings. Among 
the many works recorded as by unknown hands a num- 
ber are almost certainly by Esteve: portraits of the 
King and Queen, of Godoy, his son, his sister, and of 
General Ricardos. Esteve seems to have portrayed 
Godoy at least five times (see the list of Esteve’s por- 
traits at the end of this article). A sixth portrait of 
Godoy offers unusual interest. In the 1790’s the United 
States of America and Spain negotiated a treaty. At the 
conclusion of the negotiations the American Ambassa- 
dor at Madrid presented Godoy with a portrait of 
General Washington. According to diplomatic custom 
Godoy must have sent his own portrait to the first 
President and it is quite probable that this painting 
was done by Esteve. Washington scholars to the fore! 

14. Sanchez Cantén, Joc. cit., whose many data on 
Esteve are invaluable. 
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with whom the ostentatious King had surrounded himself were then paid 15,000 reales. 
Goya and Maella received the top salary of 55,000 reales each.’* The same year, his native 
Valencia honored him by electing him member of the Academy of Fine Arts of San Carlos. 
In August, 1801, he asked royal permission to travel to Astorga to fulfill a commission 
given him by the Bishop.** The following years, until 1808, his name is often mentioned 
in the Osuna archives in connection with portrait commissions for the Duchess.*’ 

The year of crisis, 1808, opened with the fall of Godoy and the abdication of Charles rv. 
A few months later, Charles’s son, the new King Ferdinand vi, was also driven from power 
by the iron fist of Napoleon who placed his brother Joseph Bonaparte on the throne of 
Spain. It was a disastrous year for Spain, and a disastrous year also for Esteve, who lost his 
best patrons and protectors when Charles rv, Maria Louisa, and Godoy, the favorite of 
both, went into exile. The reign of the French intruder brought stiff forced loans on the 
population of Madrid. The Diario de Madrid of February and March, 1809, lists hundreds 
and hundreds of names, from grandee down to the last junk collector, neatly arranged by 
professions, and gives the amount of taxation for each. Goya had to pay 3,200 reales. 
Maella, Inza, and eight other painters are taxed the same amount. After these is mentioned 
Esteve with a forced contribution of fully a quarter of his meagre salary.** 

Like Goya, Esteve painted some of Joseph Bonaparte’s dignitaries, the “afrancesados,” 
and like Goya, he remained a loyal Spanish patriot and continued as a court painter to the 
King of Spain after the expulsion of the French. But now Esteve’s artistic power and his 
social vogue decreased. He was unable to follow the revolutionary, the titanic advance of 
Goya’s art that was precipitated by the stirring human experience of the war years. Probably 
he no longer worked with Goya after 1808 and as a society painter he was eclipsed by the 
rising star of Vicente Lépez. 

In 1815, having painted the equestrian portraits of Ferdinand vi and of his brother, 
the Infante Don Carlos, Esteve humbly petitioned the King to raise his salary of 6,000 to 
the sum of 15,000 reales.’* The request was denied by the King, ironically called “the well 
beloved.” In 1816 Esteve had for the last time the privilege of portraying royalty, on the 
occasion of the double wedding of King Ferdinand vu and his brother Don Carlos to the 
Portuguese Princesses Isabel and Maria Francisca de Asis of Braganza. The new Queen 
Isabel and her sister entered Madrid after a long voyage from Rio de Janeiro where the 
Portuguese royal family had found refuge before the Napoleonic invasion. From the 
Puerta de Atocha the hypocritical verses of some court poetaster welcomed her: 


“Entra en el seno amoroso “Enter the loving bosom 
De tu pueblo y de tu esposo. Of your people and of your husband. 
Veras del Rey el anhelo You will see the King’s longing 
Por guardar justicia y leyes, To guard justice and the law, 
Y un pueblo que es el modelo And a nation that is the model 
De cémo se ama a los Reyes.” Of how to love its Kings.” 


That night a more candid hand, giving vent to the old and unfair Spanish scorn against 
the Portuguese neighbors, wrote on the wall of the Royal Palace: 


“Pobre, fea y Portuguesa, “Poor, ugly and Portuguese, 
j Chiuipate esa!” Swallow that!” 


Esteve’s physical strength and artistic power declined rapidly now. His financial posi- 
tion must have troubled him also. He wanted to sell his treasure, the magnificent painting 


15. Esteve also earned a little at this time as teacher 17. Ezquerra del Bayo, of. cit., pp. 9, 19, 39. 
of drawing to the children of his patrons, the Osunas. 18. Diario de Madrid, March 2, 1809. 
See Ezquerra del Bayo, Téllez-Giron, p. 22. 19. Sanchez Canton, loc. cit. 


16. Sanchez Canton, B.S.E.E., 1916, pp. 219-220. 
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of the Holy Trinity (Prado 1069) by Jusepe Ribera. About 1818 Vicente Lépez wrote the 
collector Tomas de Veri about the Ribera: “Let us see whether Don Agustin Esteve wants 
to sell his famous Trinity by the same artist, a very renowned picture. I shall keep you in- 
formed about it and of any other little item that may come up.””° But Don Agustin was 
loyal to the last. Rather than sell it for a high price abroad or to a private Spanish collector, 
he offered the painting to the parsimonious King for the newly created Museum of the 
Prado.” The King accepted Esteve’s offer for 20,000 reales. 

On September 20, 1819, Esteve sent his last pathetic petition to the King: “67 years 
old, suffering from fainting spells, almost without eyesight,” he asked “permission to re- 
turn to Valencia, his native land which he knows well, upon the advice of his doctor, with a 
pension of 6,000 reales.” The “generous” King granted “all this” on January 13, 1820.” 
Esteve’s last works, done just before this year, show complete senility. The date of his 
death is not known, but it may be assumed that he painted no more after 1820 and that he 
died in that year or soon after he had retired to Valencia. 


II 


What was the artistic situation in Madrid when Esteve arrived there in 1772, a lad of 
nineteen? Tiepolo had just died after painting during the last eight years of his life the 
ceilings of the Royal Palaces at Madrid and Aranjuez. His work had not met with much 
approval by the court or the Church, nor had it exerted a strong influence on any artist 
except Goya. As far as the court was concerned, Spanish painting, and for that matter all of 
Spanish art, was ruled by the example and the ideas of Anton Rafael Mengs, the Bohe- 
mian painter whom his father in the cradle had prophetically named after Correggio and 
Sanzio. Although Mengs was five years court painter at Dresden he should not be consid- 
ered a member of the German, but of the Italian school, strongly influenced by the Italian 
portrait painters, especially by Batoni. At Rome he met and became a close friend of Win- 
kelmann® with whom he conversed always in Italian; at Rome he was converted to Catholi- 
cism, adopted southern manners, and married an Italian lady. Mengs was in Madrid from 
1761 to 1769, and again from 1774 to 1776. He died in Rome in 1779. 

The influence of Mengs’s style as a portraitist was to be of the utmost importance not 
only to the art of Goya and Esteve, but of the whole Spanish school for almost a hundred 
years, including Vicente Ldépez and the Madrazos. I cannot do better than summarize the 
account of Mengs’s style in portraiture by F. J. Sanchez Cantén,™ by far the most trust- 
worthy scholar in the field. Mengs’s art derives from the international style of portrait 
painting of the eighteenth century, going ultimately back to French and Italian sources. He 
is somewhat heavier than the French. Trying to catch the spirit of the sitter, he pays much 
attention to the eyes, sometimes in an exaggerated manner, so that his subjects actually 
stare at the spectator — a characteristic which was to exert a powerful influence on Esteve. 
Mengs prefers to juxtapose yellow, red, and blue, without harmonizing the color areas with 
each other and he does not use black or white as local colors.** His portraits excite admira- 
tion by their elegance, the emphasis on the tactile value of healthy flesh, the finished, almost 
too finished, execution.. They possess the feminine, refined, and seductive sensibility of the 
eighteenth century court painter. Yet the faces seem to be enamel; the figures remain 
frozen in courtly poses. . 


20. Cuadros notables en Mallorca, Coleccion de Don 
Tomas de Veri, Madrid, 1920, p. 86. 

21. Report of December 6, 1819, by the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz to the King about Esteve’s offer; see San- 
chez Canton, B.S.E.E., 1916, p. 220. 

22. Ibid., pp. 219-220. 
23. Hermann Voss, Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, 


Berlin, 1924, p. 653, in a forceful formulation termed 
the meeting of Mengs and Winkelmann “an historical 
necessity.” 

24. Sanchez Cantén, Museo del Prado, Antonio Ra- 
fael Mengs, Catalogo, Madrid, 1929, pp. lii-liv. 

25. Goya’s great contribution after 1800 was the use 
of black as color. 
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Mengs’s pupils and followers were not able to imitate his enamel finish nor his invita- 
tion to our sense of touch, but they remained faithful to the rigid system which stressed, 
most of all, correctness of drawing, ordered arrangement of the composition, the simple, 
aristocratic pose, and the nobility and elegance of the sitter. This is true of all of them: 
Francisco Bayeu (Goya’s brother-in-law), Maella, Ferro, Ramos, Camarén, and Esteve. 
The art of these painters reflects the spirit, customs, and tendencies of their social surround- 
ings. If the poses are inanimate, so is society stiff; if the figures are outwardly elegant and 
ostentatious, so also is the false grandeur of the monarchy; if they lack freedom and viril- 
ity, so does timid and undecided public opinion.” 


III 


Esteve’s work is significant for two reasons: his own merit as an excellent portraitist, and 
the special interest he holds as the pupil of Mengs and more especially of Goya. I have 
spoken of Esteve’s activity as Goya’s assistant, and of the copies he did after the latter’s 
portraits of the Kings. The close affinity of his style for many years to that of his master 
has caused his own work to become almost completely absorbed in the @uvre of Goya. But 
Esteve’s borrowings from the art of .Mengs and his own personal characteristics are unmis- 
takable and allow a precise recognition of his style. Once this is realized, it becomes rela- 
tively easy to reassemble his work and to separate it from that of Goya. 

Esteve loyally maintained the tradition which Mengs had brought to Madrid in the 
sixties. Years later when, under Goya’s influence, many artists had turned to a more sketchy, 
freer execution, he continued to render detail carefully and with draftsmanlike skill. This 
faithfulness to detail is a good clue in distinguishing Esteve’s portraits from Goya’s, before 
1800. In the new century the difference in style becomes too patent to cause any trouble. 

Esteve at his early best is found in the great portrait of a great lady, the Duchess of 
Osuna (Fig. 2, and no. 1 of the list of Esteve portraits), listed in the famous Osuna sale 
of 1896, and now in the collection of the Duke of Infantado, a portrait which has always 
been known as an Esteve. Characteristic of him is the light smile on the lips of the Duchess 
— a _mannerism which he repeats time and again. The youthful aspect of the sitter, the hair 
arranged high upon her head, the costume so richly embroidered, the spreading skirt, the 
tight bodice and the large bow, date this portrait around 1780. The Duchess was then 
twenty-eight years old. As the twelfth Duchess of Benavente she had married the ninth 
Duke of Osuna in 1771. Goya did not enter the Osuna house to paint her until about five 
years later, when he did the documented portrait™ in the collection of Don Ignacio Bauer, 
Madrid. In Goya’s magnificent portrait we find a less theatrical pose, less aristocratic allure- 
ment, but more human charm, a more spontaneous expression. Esteve, on the other hand, 
caught the haughty grace of the Duchess, her queenly bearing, the sweep of her broad skirt, 
very much in the tradition of Mengs. From Mengs’s portraits, such as that of Maria Jo- 
sepha of Lorraine (Fig. 1), done before 1768 (Prado 2186), he took the reserved, but 
friendly gesture of the open left hand; he followed Mengs as well in the crisp and de- 
tailed modeling of the long, slender face and in the accessories, which were intended to 
place the sitter in the right milieu and designed to increase the aristocratic effect of the 


26. See José Caveda, Memorias para la historia de la sold at public auction in New York (American Art 
Real Academia de Bellas Artes de San Fernando y de Association, Anderson Galleries, April 4, 1933). Be- 
las bellas artes en Espana, desde el advenimiento al ruete, Goya, Madrid, 1916, 1, p. 38 related instead with 


trono de Felipe V, Madrid, 1867, 1, pp. 201-205. 
27. Hereafter numbers in parentheses in the text re- 
fer to the “List of Portraits by Esteve” in the appendix. 
28. Goya’s portrait of the Duchess in the Bauer Col- 
lection should be connected with a document of 1785 
in which he is paid for two portraits of the Duke and 
the Duchess. The companion picture of the Duke was 


the document of 1785 the magnificent portrait of the 
Duke in the collection of the late John Pierpont Mor- 
gan. It is evident for reasons of style, hair, costume, 
and age of the sitter that the Morgan portrait was done 
just after 1800. It is contemporary with Pérez Estala 
at Hamburg and Dr. Peral, National Gallery, London. 
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FIG. 2. Madrid, Duke of Infantado Collection: Esteve, 
Duchess of Osuna 


FIG. 1. Madrid, Prado: Mengs, Maria Josep 
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of Lorraine 


FIG. 3. Formerly Madrid, Marquis de la Vega Inclan Collec- Fic. 4. Stockholm, Axel Wenner-Gren Collection: Esteve, 
tion: Esteve, Countess of Miranda Marquise of San Andrés 
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FIG. 5. New York, Dealer: Esteve, Miguel José de Azanza 


Esteve, Ninth Duke of Osuna 


FIG. 7+ Philadelphia, Private Collection: Esteve, General An- 8. Rome, Count Contini Bonacossi Collection 
tonio Ricardos quise of Bajamar 
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FIG. 6. Madrid, Duke of Infantado Collection: 


: Esteve, Mar- 
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whole: the chair with the ermine cloak over it, and the curtain forming the transition to the 
usual architectural feature of the pilaster (in other paintings it is a column) in the back- 
ground. For other portraits Esteve borrowed a table with a silver writing set. Ali these 
elements of staging were used over and over by him and all other Spanish followers of 
Mengs as late as Vicente Lopez and the Madrazos. Only the genius Goya dispensed with 
all non-essentials, focusing attention entirely on the face, painting the hands in a very 
summary, sketchy manner, frequently even hiding or omitting them altogether. 

Probably contemporary with the Osuna portrait is Esteve’s likeness of the fourteenth 
Countess of Miranda del Castafiar (Fig. 3) (3), once owned by the late Marquis of Vega 
Inclan, Madrid. This painting has always been called a Goya, but Esteve’s authorship is 
self-evident. Here are seen for the first time the “Esteve eyes”: large and dark, with a 
penetrating and slightly melancholic gaze, they are but a modification of the emphatic 
eyes painted by Mengs. Here is the smile Esteve gave his models, now much more typical 
than in the Osuna portrait, and the broad, sinuous lips.” The full modeling has lost some of 
Mengs’s crispness, has become more fleshy, a little softer. The psychological approach is 
still rather superficial and somewhat crude, suggesting little more than mere external 
health. The portrait lacks the sensitivity, the refinement of taste, and the artistic intuition 
which were to produce such works as the Miguel José de Azanza fifteen years later (Fig. 
5) (20). 

Esteve’s love of detail sparkles from every stone of the brilliant diamond necklace and 
the pearl string painted quite 4 la Mengs. The delicate grays which he used so often, the 
elegant and sketchy handling of the shoulder scarf might indicate some influence of Goya, 
from whom also might derive the simplicity of the portrait; for once the artist has fore- 
gone all stage effects. However a reference exists to a full-length, life-size portrait of the 
fourteenth Count of Miranda del Castafiar, “by Esteve” (2) in the collection of the Duke 
of Tamames.*” This might further cement my attribution of the Countess’ portrait to 
Esteve. But it also warns that her portrait may have been cut down from a full-length 
figure and that the present simplicity — or rather absence — of setting may be due to this 
change.” 

Much more interesting than the Miranda portrait is the splendid likeness of the Mar- 
quise of San Andrés (Fig. 4) (5). Done between 1785 and 1790, the painting is now in the 
collection of Mr. Axel Wenner-Gren, Stockholm, Sweden. It has always been considered a 
Goya.** The Marquise, richly dressed in a garnet skirt and chestnut colored bodice with 
bluish tulle cuffs and collar, is placed before a sea-green background. On her powdered hair, 
there towers an elaborate arrangement of diamonded flowers, green and violet braids, ostrich 
feathers and ribbons. One may observe also the careful detail of the large diamond-studded 
earrings, the turquoise-blue snuff box, the lace collar. Typical of Esteve are the stiff, aris- 
tocratic pose, the detailed drawing of the over-large hands, the penetrating dark eyes and 
especially the questioning, somewhat disconcerting mouth. The portrait is a good example 


29. There exists an astounding resemblance to the 
Isidro Gonzalez Velazquez (53) done twenty-five years 
later. 

30. Junta de Iconografia Nacional, Retratos de per- 
sonajes espanoles, Madrid, 1914-1929, no. 2448. 

31. Another portrait of the Count of Miranda, 
clearly dated 1774 not 1777, is in the collection of 
Don José Lazaro, Madrid. It is earlier than the por- 
trait of his wife and not a companion painting, since 
its style is quite different, and since it is smaller in size, 
though three-quarter length. It cannot be connected 
with Esteve. Therefore, I believe we need not discuss 
whether it is indeed by Goya or possibly by another 


hand. 


32. G. Mourey, “Exposition rétrospective de por- 
traits au Palais de Bagatelle,” Les arts, July, 1909, p. 
30, called the portrait “sage” in comparison to other 
Goyas and mentioned the careful detail, without realiz- 
ing that he thus effectively ousted the portrait from 
Goya’s wuvre, Similarly, Méndez Casal, “La pintura 
antigua espafola en Escandinavia,” Revista espanola de 
arte, V, 1936, p. 8, noted the delicate gray tones and 
the reminiscences of Mengs, and also the “patience 
unusual for his temperament” with which “Goya” ren- 
dered the many details, without being aware that the 
painting thus falls completely into Esteve’s territory. 
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for the study of the progress which the artist had made in refinement of modeling and 
perception of the personality of the sitter. This can also be shown by comparison with a 
smaller, bust-length version of the Marquise of San Andrés (4), done by Esteve a little 
earlier, about 1783-1785. It was once owned by the younger Beruete and was last in the 
collection of Baron Henri de Rothschild, Paris. 

Although Esteve is, in general, more successful in his feminine likenesses, he also 
closely approaches his master in a few male portraits painted at this time. Probably in the 
late 80’s, he did the fine three-quarter length standing figure of General Antonio Ricardos 
(Fig. 7) (8),°* now in a private collection in Philadelphia. It was probably at one time in the 
collection of Godoy,” and later in the Navas Collection at Madrid, where it was catalogued 
by the younger Beruete as a Goya, while Mayer was not convinced of its authenticity.** Ex- 
cellent in quality, it must be given to Esteve. Nothing is more typical of him than the big, 
prominent but sad eyes, the soft and enigmatic mouth. The firmly built face, the well 
modeled nose indicate his progress as a draftsman. The painting has the psychological pene- 
tration and the sensibility of a competent portraitist. Most portraits by Esteve have a strong 
family resemblance which unites them and sets them apart from Goya’s @uvre. General 
Ricardos looks for instance like a brother of the Marquise of Bajamar (Fig. 8) (13) and of 
other Esteve portraits. The use of black in nostrils and mouth, a technique which Goya did 
not employ before 1800, and the rather mechanical, lifeless drawing of the silver braid are 
further cogent arguments against the attribution to Goya himself.** 

To Esteve should be given also the seated half-length portrait of Dofia Tomasa de 
Aliaga in the Prado (10),*’ with its fine hands, which are exceptional in our artist. It went 
formerly as a Goya, until Sanchez Cantén in his recent excellent catalogue of the 
Prado” attributed it tentatively to Antonio Carnicero. I would date this painting around 
1790 and besides the general aspect of the work, I find further support for the attri- 
bution to Esteve in the resemblance to the portrait of the Marquis of Bajamar (12)* 
which he executed, together with its pendant, the Marquise (Fig. 8) (13),*° probably be- 
tween 1792 and 1794. The first is still owned by the present Marquis, at his castle in 
Navarre, the second passed into the Count Contini Bonacossi Collection, Rome, a few years 
ago. These two portraits have been given to Goya, but they are both inscribed in Esteve’s 
own handwriting” and show clearly Esteve’s style, especially the Marquise, which is the 


33. Don Antonio Ricardos Carrillo de Albornoz Rod- 
riguez de Herrera y Antich became Lieutenant General 
in 1770. He was a Knight of the Order of Santiago. 
From 1783-1788 he was Inspector General of the 
Cavalry. In disgrace in 1790, he was called back by 
Godoy and in 1793 was made a Field Marshal, a rank 
he shared with three others, to command the Spanish 
Army against the French. Victorious, he received the 
Order of Charles 111 in 1794, shortly before his death. 

34. J. Pérez de Guzman, “Las colecciones de cuadros 
del Principe de la Paz,” Espafia moderna, vol. 140, 
1900, p. I10. 

35. A. L. Mayer, Goya, Berlin, 1923, no. 398. How- 
ever, Mayer confuses the Navas version with the Duran 
version, now in the Prado, the only one which is cer- 
tainly by Goya. 

36. A coloristic masterpiece (see the color repro- 
duction in A. Ballesteros, Historia de Espana, Madrid, 
1934, Vil, pl. xv1) is the portrait of Godoy (9) in sil- 
ver and pink in the Museo del Antiguo Madrid, there 
attributed to Esteve. The favorite stands in three- 
quarter length, clad in an almost black uniform with 
trimming and waistcoat of the most refined silver-gray 
tonalities, before a vivid pink curtain. An enigmatic 
smile begins to curl his lips. The portrait is dated in 
1789-1791 by the insignia of the Order of Santiago, 


given to him in 1789, which he wears as the only deco- 
ration. 

37. It is inscribed: “Illma. Sra. Da. Thomasa Aliaga, 
Viuda de Dn. Man’. Pablo de Salcedo, del Consejo y 
Camara de Indias y Tenienta Aya de la SSma. Infanta 
Amalia.” 

38. Catalogo, Museo del Prado, Madrid, 1933, p. 
689, no. 17-B. 

39. Antonio Porlier (1722-1813) became an honor- 
ary member of the Academy of San Fernando in 1776 
and its Trustee in 1794. From 1788 to 1808 he was a 
member of the Royal Crown Council and Minister of 
Justice. He was made the first Marquis of Bajamar on 
March 12, 1791. In 1792 he received the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Charles 111 which he is wearing. 

40. Dona Geronima Daoiz y Guendica was the sec- 
ond wife of the Marquis whom she married in 1782. 
She died without issue in 1805. 

41. The portrait of the Marquis bears the inscrip- 
tion: “Excmo. §. Dn. Antonio Aniceto de Porlier, 1°" 
Marqués de Bajamar, Ministro de G(racia) y J(usti- 
cia) y Consejero de Estado de Carlos 3°.” The Mar- 
quise’s portrait was inscribed at the upper right: “Exma. 
Sa. Da. Geroénima Daoiz, Msa. de Bajamar,” as earlier 
photographs show, but this inscription has been painted 
over or removed according to more recent photographs. 
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better of the two. She wears the white and lilac band of the Order of Maria Louisa which 
was bestowed on her in April, 1794. The arrangement of her brown hair, the cut of her 
white dress with the white scarf and also the general style date the portrait in the first half 
of the go’s. Since the inscription does not mention the Order and since the band looks like 
a later addition, I believe the portraits can be dated between 1792 and 1794. Esteve’s 
authorship is unmistakable, if we compare the Marquise to the Marquise of San Andrés 
(Fig. 4) (5), and particularly to the female portraits done after 1800, with which it shares 
the pose and the Esteve “family resemblance.” 

After these two relatively uninteresting paintings, it is a pleasure to consider one of the 
finest works ever done by Esteve, his signed full-length likeness of the ninth Duke of 
Osuna (Fig. 6) (15),*’ in the collection of the Duke of Infantado, Madrid. The Duke is 
wearing the uniform of a Colonel of the Royal Guards of Infantry and is decorated with 
the Order of Charles 111 which he received in 1789 and with the chain of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece bestowed upon him in 1795 after the victories he had won over the French 
in the battles of Baztan and Deva in the preceding year. The portrait was probably done in 
the same year of 1795. Endowed with refinement and elegance, employing rich tonalities 
and coloring, Esteve’s talent, as Sentenach has pointed out,“ is here second only to the genius 
of Goya, who always remains superior to Esteve by vigor of conception and execution. 
Drawn with great softness and almost the charm of a pastel, the portrait reminds us of 
Goya’s manner in the Bank of Spain series of portraits of the 1780’s. This time lag is to be 
expected in a master-pupil relationship and will increase more and more until, after the 
opening years of the new century, Goya will emerge as the towering giant of modern art 
while Esteve will continue to follow the dry and outworn pattern of the Empire. In a com- 
parison of the Duke of Osuna’s portrait with the Bank of Spain portraits (which are not 
Goya’s best) Esteve appears by no means an inferior painter. To be sure, Goya’s poses are 
new and entirely personal, while Esteve’s Duke is portrayed in a more conventional man- 
ner. However, Esteve’s portrait is distinguished in its insistence on the aristocratic dignity, 
the bonhomie, the acute intelligence, the soldierly bearing of this great Spanish gentleman. 

Probably in 1794 or 1795,‘* Esteve signed and dated the splendid likenesses of the 
eighth Marquis and the Marquise of Ariza (24 and 25), now in the collection of their 
descendant, the Duke of Infantado.** The Marquise (Fig. 14) (25) stands before us in 
noble pose, in strict frontal symmetry, her right hand touching a sheet of music on the 
spinet at the left which bears a plaque inscribed “Agustin Esteve lo hizo en Madrid afio 
179?.” However, for all the impressive appearance of the Marquise, for all the attraction 
she exerts on the observer, it must be admitted that the artist’s mathematical sense of de- 
sign and equilibrium is pretty dry and obvious. The mouth and the vivid dark eyes of the 
Marquis (Fig. 13) (23) are, like those of his wife, typical of the painter. Dressed in a 
black, gold-embroidered uniform over a red waistcoat, he wears the Grand Cross of the 
Order of Charles 111 which he had received in 1789 and the collar of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece, bestowed upon him on April 4, 1794. This is the earliest date for the paint- 
ing, which was certainly done before the death of the Marquis in 1799.*° The portrait is 


42. The Duke had been an honorary member of the 
Academy of San Fernando since 1792. — 

43. In his Painting in Madrid, Madrid, 1907, p. 
234. 

44. The Marquise wears the same costume as Goya’s 
Duchess of Alba, in the Alba collection, dated 1795. 
Both dresses are long-sleeved and have a broad band 
around the waist. The hairdress is similar too. Both 
show the same stiff frontality. Of the two portraits, I 
like Esteve’s Marquise of Ariza better. She has more 
life and more vivaciousness than the Duchess of Alba 
whom Goya always painted as a doll. 


45. The Marquis of Argiieso possesses a second ver- 
sion of the male portrait (Fig. 13) (23), also signed 
by Esteve and almost exactly alike except for small 
variations in the honorary decorations. The couple were 
married in 1778. The Marquise was one of the six 
ladies in waiting of the Queen, who gave her the Order 
of Maria Louisa in April, 1792, on the day of the 
creation of the order. 

46. Tormo, in B.S.E.E., 1916, p. 315, dated the 
Argiieso version (see note 45) after 1804 on account 
of changes in the band of the order which occurred 
in that year. The style, however, seems to make such a 
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signed on the paper hanging from the silver inkstand on the table at the right. The inscrip- 
tion reads: “Ex. S. a l[os| p[ies] de V[uestra] Ex[celen]cia Agustin Esteve.” The static 
elements of the gray pilaster in dead center background and of the table and chair legs 
contrast curiously with the unrest of the crumpled blue and white cloak of the Order of 
Charles 111 on the chair at the left and the pink curtain at the right. However, all these 
elements, curtain, pilaster and rich furnishings are but remembrances of Mengs’s portrait 
settings, as a look at the portrait of Maria Josepha of Lorraine (Fig. 1), or at the portrait 
of the young King Ferdinand tv of Naples," will show. 

The years around 1795 were Esteve’s best; he used glazes which gave a captivating 
enamel effect, of the utmost sensitivity and refinement. It was his aim to emphasize the aris- 
tocratic elegance of his sitters. No wonder that he was the favorite of Madrid society and 
portrayed the royal ministers, the clergy,“ and the most illustrious grandees of Spain. A 
soft and even illumination does away with all harsh contrasts and allows a thousand grada- 
tions of light to play over the face. Thus he obtained that subtle indication of character, 
that fine perception of the sitter’s psychology, which have caused so many works of this 
period to pass for those of Goya. 

The portrait of the Minister of War, Don Miguel José de Azanza (Fig. 5) (20), 
authenticated as a Goya by A. L. Mayer and now on the art market, fully exemplifies these 
qualities of character portraiture, delicacy of modeling, refinement of lighting, and har- 
monious colors. As in the somewhat less impressive portrait of a Lady in Blue (18)°° which 
otherwise strikingly resembles the Azanza portrait, Esteve forgot to cast the mouth in the 
grimace so typical for him. But the large, sad eyes betray the author. The face is modeled 
with the tender glaze of enamel and sensitive suggestions of light and shade. A dark blue 
coat and a red waistcoat are set off to the best coloristic effect by a yellow chair and a yellow 
curtain which reappears with the very same folds in Esteve’s Marquis of Ariza (Fig. 13) 
(23). The inscription of Azanza’s name in Esteve’s own handwriting and the general pro- 
ficiency, especially the careful, dry execution of the chair and of details of costume, such as 
braid and buttons, point clearly to the true author of this painting which is one of the best 
by Esteve. 

Although he tried not to lose this delicate touch, there exists a certain loss of gradation, 
a tendency toward greater breadth and at the same time toward a certain vagueness, in the 
portraits between 1795 and 1800. The best of these is the famous portrait of the sixth 
Countess of Montijo (Fig. 10) (21), grandmother of Empress Eugénie of France seated 
at the embroidery frame surrounded by her four daughters. This painting belongs to the 
Duke of Alba and has been given to Goya and even to Wertmueller, but never to Esteve.” 


late date doubtful and it is possible that the band was 
repainted several years after the painting of the por- 
trait itself. 

47. Naples, Museo Nazionale, no. 159. 

48. In 1795 Esteve signed a full-length, life-size 
portrait of Antonio Despuig y Dameto (17) (1745- 
1813), honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
San Fernando from 1782 and its Trustee from 1794. 
He became Bishop of Orihuela in 1791, Archbishop of 
Valencia in 1795, and Archbishop of Seville in 1796. 
He later became a Cardinal. A lover of the arts, he 
collected the Italian masters, now in the Montenegro 
Palace, Palma de Mallorca, where Esteve’s portrait 
hangs. 

49. Azanza became Governor of Salamanca in 1788, 
Inspector General of the army of Valencia in the fol- 
lowing year, and Inspector General of Ricardos’ army 
in the war against the French in 1793. He was Minister 
of War from that year until 1795 and Viceroy of 
Mexico from 1798-1800. Godoy banished him until 
1808, in which year Ferdinand vi! made him Minister 


of Finance. He retained this position under the French 
Invaders and Napoleon decorated him with the Order 
of the Golden Fleece and gave him the title Duke of 
Santa Fé. After the restoration of Ferdinand vit he 
went into exile. See his biography in M. Rivera, Los 
gobernantes de México, Mexico, 1872, 1, pp. 496-502. 

50. The painting was sold at the American Art Asso- 
ciation — Anderson Galleries, New York, Nov. 18, 
1932, no. 54, as a Goya for $5,400. 

51. All critics, with two or three exceptions, have 
rejected the attribution to Goya, although none have 
given it to Esteve. Already Charles Yriarte had re- 
fused to list it in his book, Goya, Paris, 1867. Von 
Loga, Goya, no. 283, said expressly “not by Goya,” 
and Mayer, “Bildnisse aus dem Kreis des jungen Goya,” 
Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vit, 1914, p. 388, 
said “wrongly ascribed to Goya, in reality probably by 
Wertmueller,” an attribution on which we need not 
dwell. Only the: younger Beruete, following Vifiaza’s 
early book on Goya, no. Cxxxtl, and Barcia Pavén’s 
Catalogo de la coleccién Alba, Madrid, 1911, no. 53, 
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FIG. 9. New York, Dealer: Esteve, Countess of Casa Flores Fic. 10. Madrid, Duke of Alba Collection: Esteve, Count- 
ess of Montijo and Her Daughters 


Fic. 12. New York, H. P. Bingham Collection: Goya, Josefa 
Castilla Portugal de Garcina (Detail) 


Fic. 11. Detail of Figure 9 
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FIG. 13. Madrid, Marquis of Argiieso Collec- 
tion: Esteve, Marquis of Ariza 


FIG. 14. Madrid, Duke of Infantado Col- 
lection: Esteve, Marquise of Ariza 
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FIG. 16. Formerly Madrid, Duke of Valencia Collection: Es- 


Plate opposite page 249: “Fic. 15. Kansas City, 
Maxwell Blake Collection: Esteve, Countess of 
Superunda” should read “Fic. 16. Formerly 
Madrid, Duke of Valencia Collection: Esteve, 
Marquise of Espeja” and vice versa. 
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She had received the coveted Order of Maria Louisa in 1794 and is shown with this deco- 
ration. The oldest daughter and the youngest in striped dresses are seated at the right and 
left. The oldest, Maria Ramona,” at the left, had married the Count of Contamina and 
Parcent in 1793. The other two daughters, standing in the center in white dresses with red 
and gold belts, were to marry in a few years. Both were again painted by Esteve, Maria 
Tomasa at the left as the twelfth Marquise of Villafranca (38), Maria Gabriela at the 
right as Marquise of Lazan (Fig. 18) (62). The style of the dresses, the arrangement of 
the hair, and the age of the sitters indicate a date around 1795-1797. In 1798 the Countess 
was accused by the church of Jansenist ideas and fell into disgrace.** Banished from the 
court, she retired to small, provincial Logrofio where she died ten years later. From her 
testament we know that she owned another work by Esteve, done after Murillo’s Virgin 
and Child at the Academy of San Fernando which she bequeathed to Tomas de Veri.™ 

The arrangement of the figures in the Montijo group portrait in agreeable but conven- 
tional poses is typical of Esteve and quite foreign to Goya’s arbitrary groupings. The pose 
of Maria Benita at the right, observed in the Marquise of Bajamar (Fig. 8) (13), will be 
found again and again in Esteve’s portraits after 1800. The expression of the faces, that 
typical pout and smile, those dark “Esteve eyes,” have been mentioned too often to need 
any further emphasis. The curtain with the characteristic angular folds completes the evi- 
dence. The composition adumbrates certain tendencies in picture construction that will be- 
come more and more marked in Esteve’s artistic career. The strict symmetry of three heads 
below and two above represents of course an old law of Spanish art. But the almost mathe- 
matical equilibrium, the stress on the dead center, the emphasis on horizontal and vertical 
stabilizing lines in the composition became very noticeable in Esteve’s full-length portraits 
of the next few years. Goya never resorted to these means which by their rigidity would 
have stifled his liberty-longing genius. 

In Esteve’s @uvre of the period of the Montijo group belongs in my opinion a por- 
trait hitherto unanimously given to Goya, and representing the second Countess (not Mar- 
quise) of Casa Flores (Fig. 9) (22). A detail of the head (Fig. 11), as compared to a 
detail of Goya’s Josefa Castilla Portugal de Garcini (Fig. 12), of 1804, owned by Mr. 
Harry Paine Bingham, New York, proclaims Esteve’s authorship very clearly."° Goya 
modeled a Rubensesque beauty of great reality, giving her warm, transparent flesh, an 
opulent mouth, a sensitive, breathing nose, and deftly sketched, expressive eyes. Esteve’s 
modeling is wooden by comparison, all details are drawn rather than painted, especially the 


defended Goya’s authorship in a lengthy, but not con- 
vincing passage (Goya as Portrait Painter, p. 76) in 
which he admitted the conventional poses and other 
flaws contrasting with Goya’s usual mastery. He also 
admitted the strange character of this and similar paint- 
ings within the @uvre of Goya. Beruete should have 
known better, for he owned a few Esteves himself. 
However in a brilliant, if unsuccessful, effort to con- 
fuse the issue, he flatly declared that Esteve could not 
have done the Montijo portrait “because there are no 
facts to confirm his authorship and because his manner 
and technique are entirely different.”” We have already 
observed how completely the portrait fits into Esteve’s 
ceuvre. One might add that a glance at the documented 
portrait of the Marquise of Marguini which Beruete 
must have known, again proves the correctness of the 
attribution to Esteve. Furthermore, Beruete himself 
connected the Montijo portrait on technical grounds 
with a series of other paintings which he tried to re- 
tain for Goya but all of which are most clearly also 
by Esteve. Among them are the portraits of the Count 
(Fig. 17) and Countess of Castroterrefio at Chicago 
and of Maria Ildefonsa Davalos y Santa Maria. 


52. Some writers, following a remark by the Em- 
press Eugénie, who believed the painting to be by 
Goya, have confused Maria Ramona with Maria To- 
masa. Compare for instance, Barcia Pavén, Catdlogo 
de la coleccién Alba, p. 51. 

53- 1798 also saw the temporary eclipse and prompt 
re-establishment of Godoy and the banishment of the 
powerful Archbishops Despuig and Lorenzana. They 
had accused Godoy of bigamy and were therefore 
exiled under the mocking pretext that they should “con- 
sole the Holy Father” in his captivity. Both dignitaries 
were patrons of Esteve. See A. Salcedo Ruiz, La época 
de Goya, Madrid, 1924, pp. 222-226, for the meaning 
of Jansenism and the connection of these events with 
the exile of the Countess of Montijo. 

54. I have mentioned this great art lover and col- 
lector as interested in the purchase of Esteve’s Trinity 
by Ribera. 

55. One should study for comparison, in addition to 
the Montijo group (Fig. 10) (21), the Portrait of a 
Lady in Pink (7) and the Marquise of Bajamar (Fig. 
8) (13), both in the Contini-Bonacossi Collection in 
Rome. 
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Plate opposite page 249: “Fic. 15. Kansas City, 
Maxwell Blake Collection: Esteve, Countess of 
Superunda” should read “Fic. 16. Formerly 
Madrid, Duke of Valencia Collection: Esteve, 
Marquise of Espeja” and vice versa. 
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She had received the coveted Order of Maria Louisa in 1794 and is shown with this deco- 
ration. The oldest daughter and the youngest in striped dresses are seated at the right and 
left. The oldest, Maria Ramona,” at the left, had married the Count of Contamina and 
Parcent in 1793. The other two daughters, standing in the center in white dresses with red 
and gold belts, were to marry in a few years. Both were again painted by Esteve, Maria 
Tomasa at the left as the twelfth Marquise of Villafranca (38), Maria Gabriela at the 
right as Marquise of Lazan (Fig. 18) (62). The style of the dresses, the arrangement of 
the hair, and the age of the sitters indicate a date around 1795-1797. In 1798 the Countess 
was accused by the church of Jansenist ideas and fell into disgrace.** Banished from the 
court, she retired to small, provincial Logrofio where she died ten years later. From her 
testament we know that she owned another work by Esteve, done after Murillo’s Virgin 
and Child at the Academy of San Fernando which she bequeathed to Tomas de Veri.™ 

The arrangement of the figures in the Montijo group portrait in agreeable but conven- 
tional poses is typical of Esteve and quite foreign to Goya’s arbitrary groupings. The pose 
of Maria Benita at the right, observed in the Marquise of Bajamar (Fig. 8) (13), will be 
found again and again in Esteve’s portraits after 1800. The expression of the faces, that 
typical pout and smile, those dark “Esteve eyes,” have been mentioned too often to need 
any further emphasis. The curtain with the characteristic angular folds completes the evi- 
dence. The composition adumbrates certain tendencies in picture construction that will be- 
come more and more marked in Esteve’s artistic career. The strict symmetry of three heads 
below and two above represents of course an old law of Spanish art. But the almost mathe- 
matical equilibrium, the stress on the dead center, the emphasis on horizontal and vertical 
stabilizing lines in the composition became very noticeable in Esteve’s full-length portraits 
of the next few years. Goya never resorted to these means which by their rigidity would 
have stifled his liberty-longing genius. 

In Esteve’s @uvre of the period of the Montijo group belongs in my opinion a por- 
trait hitherto unanimously given to Goya, and representing the second Countess (not Mar- 
quise) of Casa Flores (Fig. 9) (22). A detail of the head (Fig. 11), as compared to a 
detail of Goya’s Josefa Castilla Portugal de Garcini (Fig. 12), of 1804, owned by Mr. 
Harry Paine Bingham, New York, proclaims Esteve’s authorship very clearly.” Goya 
modeled a Rubensesque beauty of great reality, giving her warm, transparent flesh, an 
opulent mouth, a sensitive, breathing nose, and deftly sketched, expressive eyes. Esteve’s 
modeling is wooden by comparison, all details are drawn rather than painted, especially the 


defended Goya’s authorship in a lengthy, but not con- 
vineing passage (Goya as Portrait Painter, p. 76) in 
which he admitted the conventional poses and other 
flaws contrasting with Goya’s usual mastery. He also 
admitted the strange character of this and similar paint- 
ings within the @uvre of Goya. Beruete should have 
known better, for he owned a few Esteves himself. 
However in a brilliant, if unsuccessful, effort to con- 
fuse the issue, he flatly declared that Esteve could not 
have done the Montijo portrait “because there are no 
facts to confirm his authorship and because his manner 
and technique are entirely different.”” We have already 
observed how completely the portrait fits into Esteve’s 
ceeuvre. One might add that a glance at the documented 
portrait of the Marquise of Marguini which Beruete 
must have known, again proves the correctness of the 
attribution to Esteve. Furthermore, Beruete himself 
connected the Montijo portrait on technical grounds 
with a series of other paintings which he tried to re- 
tain for Goya but all of which are most clearly also 
by Esteve. Among them are the portraits of the Count 
(Fig. 17) and Countess of Castroterrefio at Chicago 
and of Maria Ildefonsa Davalos y Santa Maria. 


52. Some writers, following a remark by the Em- 
press Eugénie, who believed the painting to be by 
Goya, have confused Maria Ramona with Maria To- 
masa. Compare for instance, Barcia Pavén, Catdlogo 
de la coleccién Alba, p. 51. 

53- 1798 also saw the temporary eclipse and prompt 
re-establishment of Godoy and the banishment of the 
powerful Archbishops Despuig and Lorenzana. They 
had accused Godoy of bigamy and were therefore 
exiled under the mocking pretext that they should “con- 
sole the Holy Father” in his captivity. Both dignitaries 
were patrons of Esteve. See A. Salcedo Ruiz, La época 
de Goya, Madrid, 1924, pp. 222-226, for the meaning 
of Jansenism and the connection of these events with 
the exile of the Countess of Montijo. 

54. I have mentioned this great art lover and col- 
lector as interested in the purchase of Esteve’s Trinity 
by Ribera. 

55. One should study for comparison, in addition to 
the Montijo group (Fig. 10) (21), the Portrait of a 
Lady in Pink (7) and the Marquise of Bajamar (Fig. 
8) (13), both in the Contini-Bonacossi Collection in 
Rome. 
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neatly circular eyes and the tight mouth which have his typical expression. However, the 
painting once more testifies to the high quality of Esteve’s art as well as to the close rela- 
tionship existing between the work of the master and the pupil at this time. Shown as a 
Goya in the exhibition dedicated to the master by the Art Institute of Chicago in 1941, ina 
room filled with the finest Goyas in this country, it matched them in coloristic distinction, 
in simplicity and even in the powerful, triangular composition. These qualities explain why 
this portrait has always been given to Goya, José Gudiol calling it only recently one of the 
master’s best feminine portraits. The Countess is dressed in a white gown of silvery tonality 
and mauve-pink touches, adorned with a pink belt and ribbons. The white gown is set off 
by a fur-trimmed coat of blue material, thrown over the chair at the right. This arrange- 
ment of the fur coat is typical of Esteve who used it in the series of feminine portraits 
done after 1800 and in other portraits. From Goya Esteve adopted the light gray back- 
ground over a pinkish underpainting. The color harmony corresponds to that of the mas- 
ter’s so-called silver-gray period of the mid-nineties. Since Esteve was fond of silvery 
tonalities even in the eighties he might conceivably have influenced Goya in this matter. Be 
this as it may, the long, thin brushstrokes, white over pink, Esteve certainly derived from 
the master, although they do not attain Goya’s fluidity. The angular, slashing folds are 
absolutely characteristic of Esteve’s style throughout. Peculiar to him also is the absence of 
contrasts of light and shade which causes a certain vagueness in the modeling, and the 
wooden roundness of the left arm. The diagonal and parallel position of the arms, never 
used by Goya, will be observed in other portraits by Esteve. Stylistic reasons as well as the 
costume and the arrangement of the hair date the portrait in the same years as the Montijo 
group, that is between 1795 and 1797.” 

Esteve did not only full-length portraits, but about 1794 he took up the more intimate 
art of miniature painting. On April 23rd of that year, Goya wrote a famous letter to his 
friend Zapater in Saragossa:*" “Please tell me also, in case you see a miniature portrait 
of Don Ramon Pignatelli, which was done for the Count of Sastago, what you think of it, 
because it was done by Esteve who has had the madness to paint excellent miniatures, and 
I hope you will like it as much as I do, as I induced him to do this kind of painting, for I 
read in his face, since he did not know it himself, that he had such talent. Too bad yours is 
not here, I would tell him to make one for me, to carry you around in a little box. . . .” 
The letter is not only revealing in regard to Goya’s incisive and human style, unconcerned 
with formality, but tells us also something about the relationship between Esteve and his 
master. 

The only miniature known to me which can with some degree of certainty be given to 
Esteve, is a likeness of the Duchess of Osuna (26), datable ca. 1797 by hairdress and cos- 
tume.” It has been said that in modeling, color contrasts, and expression, this miniature has 
an extraordinary similarity with Goya’s work, but I think it is above all typical of Esteve, 
especially in the expression. If this portrait is by Esteve, as I believe it is, then the miniature 
likeness of the Duchess of Alba (48), datable about 1801, in the Ezquerra del Bayo Col- 
lection, Madrid,” and attributed by its owner to Esteve, should probably not be given to 
him, as it is quite different in technique and shows nothing of his characteristics in the ex- 
pression of the face. 

On January 4, 1799, Esteve was paid 12,000 reales by the ninth Duke of Osuna for 
four life-size, full-length portraits (27-30) of his two older sons and two older daugh- 


56. This date also has been proposed by D. C. Rich, 57. F. Zapater y Gomez, Goya, noticias biograficas, 
The Art of Goya, Chicago, 1941, p. 34, while J. Gu- Zaragoza, 1868, pp. 60-61. 
diol, The Toledo Museum of Art, Spanish Painting, 58. Ezquerra del Bayo, Téllez-Girén, p. 22, pl. xv. 
1941, Pp. 133, suggested a date around 1790. 59. Ezquerra del Bayo, La Duquesa de Alba y Goya, 


Madrid, 1928, p. 234, pl. Lit. 
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ters. Goya later painted the oldest son, Francisco de Borja, as the tenth Duke of Osuna 
(27) in a similar pose with crossed knees in a memorable portrait of 1816. Esteve’s 
portrait of Francisco de Borja in the uniform of an officer of the Royal Infantry Guards 
is dated early in 1798 by the inscription at the lower left which reads in translation 
“at 12 years and 4 months” at the left. He was born in October, 1785 (not 1783 as has 
sometimes been said). The painting is fully signed by Esteve at the lower right. When it 
was publicly exhibited for the first time, prior to the sale of the Osuna Collection in Madrid 
in 1896, the signature was hidden by a label and everybody believed it a Goya, a fact sig- 
nificant for the close relationship between master and pupil. The painting was considered 
perhaps the best Goya in the show, ample testimony to the fine quality of Esteve’s work 
at the time. An Esteve had the honor to outshine the memorable Goyas of the great Osuna 
Collection, many of which have since gone to the Prado! When the signature, and thus the 
true author, were finally discovered, there was a lot of explaining to be done and Sentenach 
hit upon the brilliant idea that the painting, for which Esteve had been commissioned 
and paid, was really entirely repainted by Goya!® “The painting is to all intents and 
purposes a real Goya,” declared Sentenach. The younger Beruete was, of course, eager to 
repeat this story.” Only Tormo finally came out with the truth that the painting was “above 
all a fine specimen of Esteve’s art.””* In all probability it was not even touched by Goya.” 
There is nothing in it that does not. fit perfectly into Esteve’s style. The typical expression 
of the face, the table, curtain and open window, indeed the whole conception, are entirely 
representative of him. And here for the first time is a new softness of modeling which will 
become more and more characteristic of the artist in the new century. The refinement of 
coloring and the suggestion of character make this painting one of Esteve’s best works.” 
Shortly after the turn of the century, Esteve painted the full-length portraits of the 


60. In his article on the Osuna exhibition, Jlustra- 
cién Espanola y Americana, June 30, 1896, pp. 386- 
387, and in his Painting in Madrid, p. 234. 

61. Goya as a Portrait Painter, p. 74, no. 145. 

62. In B.S.E.E., 1916, pp. 313-315. 

63. Goya’s intervention has been claimed on the 
ground that the figure was originally covered with a 
large hat. I see no reason why Esteve should not have 
carried out the alteration himself. 

64. The portrait of the older sister, Josefa Manuela 
(28) in the Camarasa Collection, Madrid, was shown 
at the 1920-1921 Spanish Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, London, as an Esteve and is reproduced in 
the catalogue, no. 132. Standing at the embroidery 
frame in a white dress, Empire style, she is painted in a 
somewhat drier manner. I cannot agree with those who 
have said that this portrait stands on the threshold of 
Romanticism. No trace of this new, more personal feel- 
ing toward life can be discerned anywhere in Esteve’s 
euvre. 

In 1798 Esteve signed a portrait formerly on the art 
market in Madrid, representing the first Count of Colo- 
mera (31), Martin Alvarez de Sotomayor y Flores 
(1723-1819) who had been Viceroy of Navarre from 
1790-1795. (Colomera, a Knight of Santiago since 
1754, had directed the siege of Gibraltar in 1779 as a 
Lieutenant General and had been Field Marshal in the 
War against the French in 1793. He had received the 
Grand Cross of the Order of Charles 111 in 1783.) 
Soon afterwards Esteve did his first portrait of the 
Count of Cabarris (35) in the collection of his heirs, 
with powdered wig and plain uniform without decora- 
tions, a painting until now attributed to Goya. We can- 
not linger here over the fascinating career of this great 
financier who, born in Bayonne, France, became a Span- 
iard by naturalization and whose daughter was the fa- 


mous Mme. Tallien, later Princess of Chimay. Cabar- 
rus is represented seated, full-length, turned to the left 
of the observer in three-quarter view; in the back- 
ground, a window with a view of a mountainous land- 
scape. His left arm rests on his left thigh, while his 
right hand, supported by a table covered with plans 
and projects, holds a sheet of paper. Esteve liked this 
pose: twenty years later he arranged Don Diego de 
Colén in exactly the same position. The portrait should 
be dated around 1799 as a comparison with Goya’s 
dated Marquis de la Bondad Real at the Hispanic So- 
ciety of America shows: both wear jacket and pants of 
similar cut and wear their hair in a similar manner. 
Cabarrus’ smile is reminiscent of the Marquis of Ariza 
and of the Bishop Verdugo (40), Bishop of Canarias 
since 1796, at the Cathedral of Las Palmas, Gran 
Canarias whom Esteve represented full-length, seated 
next to a table with crucifix and books, a curtain and 
pilaster in the background. About 1800 Esteve por- 
trayed the famous Count of Campomanes (39), at the 
Academy of History at Madrid. The Count was one of 
the most distinguished economists and statesmen of the 
century. He became Postmaster General in 1755 and 
seven years later de facto Minister of Finance and 
Commerce. Charles 111 made him a Count in 1780 and 
gave him his order in 1789. From 1783 to 1791, when 
he retired as a result of the influence of Floridablanca, 
he was President of the Council of Castille, and from 
1764-1791 and again from 1798-1801 he was Direc- 
tor of the Academy of History. He founded the well- 
known Economic Societies of Friends of the Country 
and he was a member of the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia at the invitation of Benjamin 
Franklin. Esteve’s portrait of the Count has heretofore 
been labeled “anonymous.” 
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second Count of Castroterrefio (Fig. 17) (51)** and of his wife (52), owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chauncey McCormick, Chicago, and attributed to Goya or his school. The Count, in a 
brownish-black cutaway tail-coat and yellow waist-coat, wears the band of the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Charles 111, given him in 1795. He is in riding boots; his hunting knife 
and a black hat lie on the table at the right. The Countess, in a dark brown dress, is attrac- 
tive in her simplicity and nobility of appearance. The green coat trimmed with brown fur 
hanging over a chair against the background is a device frequently used by Esteve. One 
painting shows a green, the other a yellow curtain in a subdued color scheme of browns, pur- 
ples, and pinks. We observe in both a further striving toward softness as foreshadowed in 
the portrait of the future tenth Duke of Osuna. Beruete correctly linked these two portraits 
to the Montijo group, although he retained all three for Goya.” In this opinion he stands 
alone; even Mayer hesitated to attribute the Castroterrefio portraits to Goya.” 

Close to the Castroterrefio portraits are the three-quarter length figures allegedly rep- 
resenting Isidro Maiquez and his wife (53 and 54), in the John G. Johnson Collection in 
the Philadelphia Museum and listed there as by Goya. The man has a pose very similar to 
that of the Count of Castroterrefio and is dressed in a similar violet-hued jacket. He wears 
a waistcoat painted in blue tones over red and light greenish-blue trousers. The vivid dark 
eyes, the broad mouth with full curved lips are identical with those of the Countess of 
Miranda (Fig. 3). It had long been known that the sitter could not possibly be identified 
with Isidro Maiquez,” as one look at the likeness of Maiquez by Esteve himself (Fig. 20) 
and by Goya (Fig. 19) will show.” Another Goya portrait, that of Isidro Gonzalez Velaz- 
quez in the collection of Mrs. R. E. Danielson, Boston, dated 1807, proves that the mys- 
terious sitter is none other than this well-known architect and engraver.” Nor does the por- 
trait of the woman in white with a black, green, and red ribbon around her waist represent 
Maiquez’ wife, but rather Gonzalez Velazquez’ wife. She is seated at a table covered with 
brownish cloth embroidered with lovely and colorful flower motifs. The forced foreshort- 
ening of the right arm is exactly like that of the portrait of the Duchess of Veragua which 
I will mention later. The painting of the white dress in somewhat angular, wavy folds, de- 
signed to give the illusion of transparency, is typical of Esteve’s work, as a comparison with 
the likeness of the Countess of Superunda (Fig. 15), to mention only one, proves. The 
clumsy hands were repeated faithfully in the portrait of the Duchess del Parque (Fig. 23), 
painted about ten years later. The Johnson portraits may be dated ca. 1803-1806, just a 
little before Goya’s portrait of Gonzalez Velazquez with its more advanced fashion of 
wearing the hair. 

In the new century, Esteve continued to be what he had always been primarily: a 
painter of women and children. His talent fitted him best to render the sweetness of a 
young child, the delicacy of an elegant young woman. When he painted a male portrait he 
would invariably endow it with an almost feminine charm, an unmanly softness and ele- 
gance; it would lack energy, power, and vitality. Between 1798 and 1805 Esteve painted 
a series of seven feminine portraits of noble women, all alike in pose, conception and 
expression.” Together with the Marquise of Bajamar (Fig. 8) of the early 1790’s, and 


65. Prudencio Pedro de Guadalfajara y Aguilera 
(1761-1853) became a Brigadier General in 1802; he 
distinguished himself fighting the French from 1808 
until 1811, in which year he was sent to Mexico against 
the Mexican movement of independence. He became a 
Duke in 1825 and was later Field Marshal in the 
Spanish Army. 

66. Op. cit., p. 64. 

67. Nos. 231 and 232 of his catalogue. 

68. J. Kirby Grant, “Mr. G. Johnson’s Collection of 
Pictures in Philadelphia,” Connoisseur, XX11, 1908, p. 3. 

69. See p. 254. 


70. He was born in 1765 and died after 1836. A 
pupil of Villanueva, he became Chief Architect of Fer- 
dinand vii in 1814, a member of the Academy of St. 
Luke, Rome, in 1819, and Director of the Academy of 
San Fernando, Madrid, in 1825. His most famous work 
is the Casa del Labrador at Aranjuez. For a complete 
biography see El Artista, 111, 1836, pp. 2-5. 

71. To this series belong the following paintings: 
The Countess of Sadstago (32), Lazaro Collection, Ma- 
drid, probably painted in 1798, in which year she mar- 
ried the thirteenth Count of Sastago for whom Esteve 
painted a miniature of Don Ramon Pignatelli (14), 
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the Maria Benita seated at the right in the Montijo group portrait (Fig. 10), these por- 
traits are the best proof of his fundamental lack of imagination. Sitting stiffly at attention, 
in exactly the same pose, most of them turned to their right, all the ladies hold a fan or a 
book in their hands crossed in their laps, or rest one arm on a nearby table. Their faces have 
all the same expression, languid, bored, slightly unhappy and melancholic. How great is 
now the difference between Esteve and his master in spite of the obvious influence exerted 
by Goya! 

To the fur-lined coat of the Countess of Superunda, turned to her left (Fig. 15) (56), 
in the Maxwell Blake Collection, Kansas City, Esteve applied his usual zig-zag brush 
strokes over areas of a different color, to suggest the luster of the material, a technique he 
had learned from Goya. The painting of the white gown with its long slashing folds over a 
pink underpainting indicating the transparency of the fabric, is also typical of Esteve and 
borrowed from his teacher. The portrait is furthermore interesting because of the over- 
large and clumsy left hand, knotted, as if it were carved in wood. Many portraits by Esteve 
show the same treatment of the hands. 

About 1805, in a strikingly similar pose before the typical open window Esteve painted 
the Marquise of Espeja (Fig. 16) (63), formerly owned by the Duke of Valencia. The 
rather awkward arrangement of the arms — diagonal and parallel — was never used by 
Goya, who was fond of painting just one arm, held horizontally to give his portraits a firm 
base — for instance, in the portrait of Lorenza Correa, in the Bischoffsheim Collection, and 
in that of a Young Lady with a Dog in the O’Rossen Collection, both in Paris. A com- 
parison with these paintings, boldly blocked out in spite of all their elegance, confirms the 
attribution of the Marquise of Espeja to Esteve. The flat, two-dimensional treatment of 
the face and the finicky attention to detail exclude the ascription to Goya. Moreover the 
painting bears an inscription in Esteve’s own handwriting.” The portrait of the Marquise 
of Espeja is perhaps the best of the series of seven. It is therefore not surprising that this 
picture has not only always been considered a Goya, but that, with the exception of the 
Marquise of Lazan, it is the only painting here attributed to Esteve which Sanchez Canton 
mentioned as a Goya.” From his silence on the other “Goyas” we may perhaps infer that he 
does not accept any of them into the circle of the master’s own works. 

If we compare with Esteve’s Marguise of Espeja (Fig. 16) (63) and with Goya’s 
Marquise of Cholet, owned by Mrs. Harrison Williams, New York, the life-size, standing 
figure of the Marquise of Lazan (Fig. 18) (62) in the Duke of Alba Collection, Madrid,” 
all painted around 1806, we are aware that in the treatment of the head the Marquise of 
Lazan shows fundamental resemblances with Esteve’s painting. Instead of Goya’s full 
plasticity and imitation of skin surface in the Marquise of Cholet, the face of the Marquise 


as has been stated; Maria Ildefonsa Davalos y Santa 
Maria (44), Count of Villagonzalo Collection, painted 
about 1800-1801 (the position of the hands is similar 
to that of Goya’s Narcisa Baratiana de Goicochea at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York); an Un- 
known Lady (45), seated, in a white costume, repro- 
duced in Goya, ed. Saturnino Calleja, Madrid, 1924, 
plate 159 (the pose resembles Goya’s Lady with a Fan 
in the Louvre); the Third Countess of Superunda 
(Fig. 15) (56) owned by Maxwell Blake, Kansas 
City, always known to be by Esteve, and so exhibited 
and reproduced before leaving Spain (for instance, 
Museum, March, 1917, p. 114 and Espasa-Calpe, xxl, 
1924, p. 940); the Duchess of Petaranda de Duero 
(55), Collection of the Duke of Tamames, attributed 
to Esteve by Tormo in B.S.E.E., 1916, p. 315; the 
Twelfth Duchess of Veragua (57) also in the Lazaro 
Collection (also attributed to Esteve by Tormo, Joc. 
cit.), which may have been inspired by Goya’s likeness 


of Teresa de Sureda, at the National Gallery at Wash- 
ington, painted about 1801-1804 (both paintings are 
similar in pose and hair) ; and finally, the Marquise of 
Espeja (Fig. 16) (63) formerly owned by the Duke of 
Valencia. This is not Dofia Josefa Ceballos y Alvarez 
de Faria, wife of Ramon del Aguila Corbalan de 
Ulloa y Castro, Marquis of Espeja (1763-1827). The 
Marquise was not born until 1794 or later. It is prob- 
ably Don Ramén’s mother, Dofa Vicenta Corbalan y 
Castro who in 1805 published a translation of the Abbé 
de Condillac’s book La langue des calculs, dedicated to 
Godoy. This is the book held by the Marquise; see 
Sanchez Canton, Goya, v. sy. 

72. “Al S. S. Principe de la Paz le dedica la Mar- 
quesa de Espeja.” 

73. See his Goya, Paris, 1930. 

74. The painting was a gift of her niece, the Em- 
press Eugénie of France to the latter’s nephew the 
present Duke of Alba. 
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of Lazan has a vague, rather flat softness which in my opinion must be explained by assum- 
ing that she was painted by Esteve, who had portrayed her previously together with her 
mother and sisters in the Montijo Family (Fig. 10) (21) and who had again painted her 
sister, the Marquise of Villafranca and family (38), now in the Museum of the Hispanic 
Society of America. The Marquise of Lazan’s face, particularly the eyes, has Esteve’s char- 
acteristic expression. Other parts of this superb portrait, hitherto considered one of Goya’s 
best, also seem to be by Esteve. The hands are of a detailed execution never found in Goya, 
but quite the rule with Esteve. The fingers are very similar to those of the Marquise of 
Bajamar (Fig. 8). The slashing diagonal of the pose can be found in other works by Esteve, 
for instance in the Lady with a Guitar (49), attributed to Goya, in the Ringling Museum at 
Sarasota, Florida. On the other hand we must admit that the composition is fully worthy 
of Goya himself and there exists the possibility that the painting was done by Goya and 
Esteve in collaboration. If Esteve painted it alone, it would be his finest, most elegant 
work. My attribution to Esteve is made on the always uncertain basis of a photograph. I 
hope the Spanish scholars will confirm it. 

By 1805 the artistic ways of Goya and Esteve have parted definitely. Even Goya’s 
earlier portraits of the Countess of Chinchén of about 1800 in the collection of the Duke 
of Sueca, and of the Countess of Fernan Nijfiez of 1803, owned by the present Count in 
Madrid, show his advance toward greatest plasticity in this period, while Esteve tends to 
ever greater flatness. Around 1815 Goya arrived at his sober, deeply moving and monu- 
mental “Greco” period of which the magnificent portrait of Don Ignacio Rourera y Omul- 
ryan in Kansas City is a fine example. However, before this austere phase of his art brought 
about by the war years, Goya produced, between 1805 and 1810, an almost incredible illu- 
sion of the softness of flesh, always preserving fully and emphasizing the natural consist- 
ency of the skin, a quality which can be studied in his portrait in the Prado, signed and 
dated 1807, of the famous actor Isidro Maiquez (Fig. 19), the equal of Talma and Kem- 
ble. The great difference in treatment between Goya and Esteve at this time can be gauged 
clearly by a comparison of Goya’s portrait with Esteve’s likeness of the actor in the col- 
lection of the Marquis of Casa Torres (Fig. 20) (70), obviously inspired by the master’s 
portrait and hitherto given also to Goya. However, the difference in technique is so enor- 
mous that instead of a copy we have here a translation of Goya into Esteve’s own terms. 
Goya painted in bold, heavily loaded strokes of vivid color, grayish blues and reddish flesh 
tones with blackish shadows, intent above all on creating the powerful plastic form of the 
head. He painted the white jabot and the collar of Maiquez’ gray jacket in a few deft 
touches of his brush, while the lower part of the jacket is hardly suggested at all. In spite 
of the free execution, Goya succeeded in fusing head and body into a unified whole, a 
conical shape of great plastic strength. He not only anticipated by more than half a century 
Cézanne’s revolutionary conception of form, but in addition he created with his unfused 
strokes of reddish and bluish tones a perfect make-believe of the softness and consistency 
of skin, if one views the painting at a distance. Esteve, on the other hand, continued his 
precise eighteenth-century technique with slight modifications. Instead of “painting” Mai- 
quez, Esteve “drew” him. This is noticeable in all details, the nose, mouth, eyes, and the 
outline of the left cheek. The detailed, timid and smoky treatment of the face, the soft 
flatness of the head are typical of Esteve, as compared to Goya’s magnificent three-dimen- 
sional form. He represents the actor in the same pose, in the same costume as Goya, copy- 
ing the white jabot piece-meal, but he significantly does not follow Goya’s wise limitation 
to paint only the face and adds the hands holding a paper inscribed with Maiquez’ most 
famous role: “Otelo.” The fingers are much too detailed to be by Goya and conform pre- 
cisely to Esteve’s exaggerated roundness. The blue back of the chaise longue merely sug- 
gested by Goya, was omitted by Esteve, probably because he was unwilling to paint it as 
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FIG. 17. Chicago, Chauncey McCormick Collec- FIG. 18. Madrid, Duke of Alba Collection: Es- 
tion: Esteve, Count of Castroterrefio teve, Marquise of Lazan 
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FIG. 19. Madrid, Prado: Goya, Isidro Maiquez FIG. 20. Madrid, Marquis of Casa Torres Collection: Esteve, 


Isidro Maiquez 
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FIG. 21. Paris, Private Collection: Esteve, Little Boy with Dog 


(Count of Niebla? ) 


FIG. 23. Formerly Madrid, Marquise of Bermejillo del Rey 


Collection: Esteve, Duchess de] Parque 


FIG. 22. Espejo (Cérdoba), Duke of Osuna. Collection: Es- 
teve, Marquis of Cogolludo with His Sisters (The Medi- 
naceli Children) 
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FIG. 24. Paris, Bemberg Collection: Goya, Mar- 
quise of Monte Hermoso 
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sketchily as Goya, and there was no space for a more complete rendering in Esteve’s oval 
portrait. 

Very similar to the portrait of Maiquez, of exactly the same flat and soft technique and 
probably painted within the same year is a full-length portrait of Ferdinand vi in the 
Seville Museum, recently reproduced as a Goya (see no. 72). The picture should be dated 
early in 1808, in the short time between the coronation of the new King after the forced 
abdication of his father, Charles 1v, and the invasion of the French in May. The youthful 
King resembles Goya’s equestrian portrait of him at the Academy of San Fernando, as- 
sumed to have been done in 1808. He looks considerably younger than in Goya’s Ferdinand 
vii on the Battlefield (Prado 724), which was probably done soon after the expulsion of 
the French in 1814." The King’s antipathetic face shows the proboscis which he inherited 
from his mother, Queen Maria Louisa, and which earned him the nickname “Big Nose.” 
He is dressed in the white and blue cloak of the Order of Charles 111, the badge, chain, and 
Grand Cross of which he wears together with the collar of the Order of the Golden Fleece. 
His crown and ermine cloak rest on a table at the left. The window is similar to one seen 
before in the portraits of the oldest son of the Osunas and of the Marquise of Espeja 
(Fig. 16).”° 

Esteve’s style after 1810 is characterized by an extreme softness, a timid shallowness 
which becomes ever more anaemic and flatter as the years go by. Typical of this late style 
is the portrait of the Duchess del Parque as a child of about ten, formerly in the collection 
of the Marquise of Bermejillo del Rey, Madrid (Fig. 23) (75). The inspiration comes 
once more from Goya as a comparison, with his fine little Marquise of Monte Hermoso 
(Fig. 24), painted about 1812/13, in the Bemberg Collection, Paris, will show. Goya’s 
portrait is simple, immediate, bold, and of striking psychological penetration, qualities we 
are accustomed to associate with the master. Realized in painterly masses of dark and 
white, it is summary in technique, but fully plastic. The grave and serious mien of the little 
girl testifies to the change that had taken place in Goya during these tremendous years of 
war. The landscape is not real, only suggested, and important mainly because it deepens 
the sombre mood of the whole painting. Esteve’s timid and bloodless Duchess del Parque, 
done in the very same years, possesses none of Goya’s qualities, although she has always 
been attributed to the master. The Duchess is playing with doves and roses in a pretty 
landscape of trees and distant mountains. As always in Esteve’s works, the details detract 
the attention by their careful execution and the setting becomes almost as important as the 
sitter. However nothing in this painting would even suggest the difficult times in which it 
was painted. It belongs entirely to the “ancien régime.” The flat, neatly drawn, but unin- 
spired face resembles those of the portraits next to be discussed. The monstrous hands 
are like those in the portrait of the wife of Isidro Gonzalez Velazquez. This portrait of 
the young Duchess typifies the unpleasant features of Esteve’s last style.” 


75. Beruete, Goya as Portrait Painter, p. 158. 

76. One of the last important male portraits by Es- 
teve, that I know of, is the full-length likeness of the 
Count of Cabarris (73), Lazaro Collection, Madrid. 
Dressed in a richly embroidered uniform, he stands be- 
fore a table covered, as in the earlier version, with 
maps, books, and plans from which can be read the 
titles of many of his far-reaching economic and indus- 
trial projects: “Extincién de la Deuda Nacional,” 
“Canal de Guadarrama,” “Canal de Ozeda,” ‘Nueva 
poblacién de Cobama,” etc. This Spanish “John Law” 
is decorated with the red ribbon and the lion star of the 
Royal Order of Spain, created by Joseph Bonaparte and 
disdainfully called by loyal patriots the Order of the 
Eggplant, on account of the aubergine color of the 
ribbon. The decoration thus dates the portrait after 


1809. The Count, who had accepted the office of 
Minister of Finance from the “Intruder,” died sud- 
denly in Seville in 1810 at the age of fifty-eight. Since 
the face is exactly the same as in the earlier portrait, 
not showing any signs of aging, I believe that the por- 
trait was done posthumously in 1810 and that Esteve 
copied the face from the earlier picture. This also ex- 
plains the style, which corresponds to that of Esteve’s 
good period ten years earlier. 

77. It is related to the likeness of the Count of 
Pufionrostro (80), owned by the Marquise of Alma- 
guez, Madrid, another portrait in a landscape setting, 
and also by Esteve, but generally given to Goya. In 
this painting Esteve seems to have been inspired by the 
master’s Marquis of San Adrian in the collection of his 
descendants. 
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About the same year — that is, immediately after the return of Ferdinand vi in 1814 
— Esteve painted the young Alvaro de Ulloa (76) in the collection of the Viscount of 
Roda and the portrait of a Young Boy of about eight, clad in the uniform of the Royal 
Infantry Guards and seen in a landscape (77). This painting belonged to Stanislas O’Ros- 
sen, Paris, and went long under the name of Infante Don Carlos. We have seen that 
Esteve did paint Don Carlos (87) in 1816 on the occasion of his marriage to Maria Fran- 
cisca de Asis of Braganza (90). The Infante was born in 1788 and was the cause of the 
bloody Carlist wars which tore Spain apart during much of the nineteenth century. The 
painting, on the other hand, cannot be dated before 1813/14 and thus cannot represent 
Don Carlos. It surely has nothing to do with Goya, to whom it has frequently been attrib- 
uted, and there can be little doubt about Esteve’s authorship, since the pose is his and the 
landscape very close to that in the picture of the Duchess del Parque (Fig. 23).” 

Esteve’s artistic powers and his vogue now declined steadily. Commissions were few. 
The court society had turned to Vicente Lopez. Only provincial officials and members of 
the lesser nobility would sit for Esteve. After the portraits of the royal wedding of 1816, 
he was called only once more, in the following year, to do an important commission for a 
great patron. The fourteenth Duke of Medinaceli commissioned him to paint the oldest 
son, Luis Tomas (born 1813), with his two older sisters Maria Luisa (born 1811) and 
Maria Josefa (born 1812) (Fig. 22) (91). The young boy held the title of Marquis of 
Cogolludo as heir to the Duchy of Medinaceli. The Medinaceli Children, now in the col- 
lection of the Duke of Osuna at Espejo, shows the future Duke of Medinaceli on a hobby 
horse, handing a doll to the younger girl, while the older stands at the left holding the 
horse’s reins. The scene is again placed in a landscape. The modeling of the faces is flat 
and soft. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the picture is the little doll in which 
Esteve tries to imitate the nervous, vibrant brushstrokes his master had used many years 
ago in the Pelele of the tapestry cartoons and in the Angels of San Antonio de la Florida. 
This is wellnigh the end of Esteve’s artistic career. Probably about this time he painted the 
shallow and dull portrait of Cardinal Luis Maria of Bourbon, three-quarter length, seated, 
with his scarlet biretta in his lap, in the Sacristy of the Cathedral of Toledo (84). The 
painting has been absurdly attributed to Goya. Eyes, mouth, and hands are typical of Es- 
teve. As further examples for the artistic retrogression which had befallen Esteve, I may 
mention one or two insipid, bourgeois male portraits, done about 1818 and attributed to 
Goya, one formerly in the collection of the painter Eliseo Meifrén y Roig in Barcelona 
with the same hands as the Cardinal (93); another, once in the Sedelmeyer Collection, 
inscribed “Don Diego de Colén” (94), apparently a member of the Col6én Toledo de Lar- 
reategui family, descendants of Christopher Columbus and patrons both of Goya and of 
Esteve.” In 1820 Esteve was pensioned and probably ceased to paint. 

One cannot close the account of Esteve’s career without touching briefly on his work as a 
painter of babies. Portraits of little children are generally pleasant to look at, and Esteve’s 
are no exception. They belong to the most appealing side of his work since children were 


78. A third portrait of a child in a landscape setting 
is that of the Count of Cimera, at the age of five ap- 
proximately (92), owned by the Countess of Goyeneche 
and of Vilches. The attribution has been made by 
Tormo (B.S.E.E., 1916, p. 315), and I accept it as far 
as I am able to judge from a reproduction. The paint- 
ing was exhibited 1920-1921 at the Royal Academy in 
London, no. 131, where it is described as a boy of ten 
in the uniform of a Marine Cadet. I believe the boy is 
not older than five and I fail to find his name in the 
list of Marine Cadets published in the Revista de His- 
toria y Generalogia Espanola, vol. 11. Moreover Marine 
Cadets had to be at least thirteen years old. 


79. Certainly not by Esteve, but by an unknown 
member of the school of Madrid is the portrait of Joa- 
quin Peralta, about 1815-1820, which was reproduced 
as a Goya in the catalogue of the Spanish exhibition at 
the Galery Heinemann (Spanische Bilder in der Galerie 
Heinemann, Munich, 1911), no. 15, and in Goya, ed. 
Calleja, pl. 83 (as a Portrait of an Unknown Person, 
perhaps Don Pedro Agar). Mayer’s (no. 379, fig. 303) 
attribution to Esteve has to be rejected as a comparison 
with the late male portraits, mentioned in the text, will 
show. 
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a subject congenial to his artistic temperament and made him relax slightly his stereotyped 
and artificial poses. Esteve did at least nine portraits of little children that have come down 
to us while documentary evidence exists for a few more.*° 

Around 1795-1800 must be dated a vivacious little Baby Boy (36) almost entirely 
nude, seated on a cushion and playing with a rattle and a piece of white cloth. The painting 
belongs to the Duke of Medinaceli. This baby has hitherto been identified with Antonio 
Fernandez de Cérdoba Ponce de Leén, later the fifteenth Duke of Feria, second son of 
the fourteenth Duke of Medinaceli and brother of the Medinaceli children whom, as we 
have seen, Esteve portrayed in 1817 (Fig. 22). Don Antonio was born on January 30, 1820. 
The baby in the painting is about seven months old. But even if Esteve painted at all after 
January, 1820, he certainly could not have done this splendid child so late in his career. 
The little boy with the rattle ought to be dated much earlier, ca. 1800. It is to be hoped 
that a search in the family archives of the House Medinaceli will produce a different iden- 
tification.” 

One might sum up the stylistic differences between Goya and Esteve by a comparison 
of two of the most attractive child portraits ever painted by either artist: Goya’s well-known 
painting of young Don Manuel Osorio Manrique de Zifiiga of 1786 — the Boy in Red — 
in the Bache Collection, New York, and Esteve’s Little Boy with a Dog (Fig. 21) (37), 
perhaps the young Count of Niebla, in a private collection in Paris, exhibited as a likeness 
of the young Duke of Alba at the Goya Exhibition of the Metropolitan Museum in 1928. 
The irresistible appeal of Goya’s portrait is threefold: It has a tremendous vitality which 
comes most of all from great intensity of feeling, but also from compactness of form, and 
striking realism of texture. The bulging gray cat at the right with her animalistic vitality 
succeeds in hypnotizing us even more than the wonderfully realized bird she so greedily 
watches, and we are profoundly aware of the concentrated geometry of each animal and of 
the little boy himself, and of the telling representation of all textures, whether feathers, 
fur, human hair, shiny silk, or transparent lace. At this stage Goya’s paintings possess humor 
which later often gives way to biting irony or a mood of “duende,” the typical Spanish 
manifestation of the gruesome. From a technical point of view there is here an exciting color 
harmony within the limited scheme of reds and greens against grays and whites, an inter- 
esting distribution of light and shade, and, at this early period of his career, the most sensi- 
tive and delicate draftsmanship. 

Esteve’s Little Boy with a Dog (Fig. 21) (37), however attractive and agreeable a 
painting, must necessarily pale beside a capital piece by the incomparable Goya. The pose 
is more conventional, the figure sprawling rather than compact. The accessories are not 
essential; they merely describe the setting at great length. The distribution of light and 
shade is unobtrusive, not dramatic. The colors, reds and browns against whites and grays, 
have decorative charm but lack the exciting ingredient of Goya’s green. The draftsmanship 
cannot compare with Goya’s, whether we study the outline of a sleeve or details of the 
face. The big, popping eyes have still the stare Esteve learned from Mengs. Instead of 
Goya’s vital realism in the varied treatment of such details as buttons or of the child’s 


80. See the list of his portraits in the appendix. Are 
we to ascribe to Esteve a very charming portrait of a 
Little Girl (16), in an unknown Spanish collection 
(Moreno photograph 340), with vivid, surprised dark 
eyes, heretofore attributed to Goya? Holding a rose in 
one hand and a fan in the other, she steps shyly for- 
ward, daintily lifting her white gown. If it is by Es- 
teve, it is one of his best. 

81. A similar problem is presented by a portrait of a 
Little Girl (41) of the Castromonte Family. Shown at 
the Children’s Portrait Exhibition, Madrid, 1925, as a 


portrait of Maria del Carmen Ponce de Leén y Car- 
vajal, who was born in 1780, and dated 1784 accord- 
ing to the catalogue of the exhibition, the painting 
looks far too advanced in pose, dress, and style to be 
so early. It is more likely that it was done around 1800. 
The little girl stands before us barefooted, in a white 
dress or perhaps a night gown, holding a red slipper 
in her right hand, while the other lies on the ground. 
There is no elaborate setting, simply a gray-green back- 
ground. 
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fingers, Esteve repetitiously paints all buttons, all fingers, alike and he sacrifices Goya’s 
vital sketchiness for mere exactness. Instead of the ferocious cat, he paints an inoffensive 
little dog of mainly sentimental appeal. And, to sum the matter up, the fundamental char- 
acter of Esteve’s art is sentimental rather than intensely realistic. In this sense, and in this 
sense only, can he be called a romantic. No link connects him with the French Romantic 
painters of the 1820’s and 1830's and he was really a rétardataire. It would be more accu- 
rate to range him with the sentimental painters of the late eighteenth century who in 
France had found such a terrible end in the Revolution. Yet he deserves much credit as a 
truthful and accurate chronicler of the Spanish court under Charles rv. And while he al- 
ways emphasized the courtly qualities of his sitters, he possessed in his good period the 
draftsmanship and the psychological penetration of an excellent portraitist. It was his chief 
merit that he saw his contemporaries through eyes of the period, just as they saw them- 
selves, unlike Goya whose modern eyes were those of a genius and a revolutionary. 

Esteve did many drawings for engravings,” and Ossorio Bernard tells us that he was 
chiefly active as a painter of historical scenes,** but today his importance as a painter lies 
only in the field of portraiture. Stemming from the art of Mengs and influenced by his 
master Goya, Esteve created during most of his career independent portraits of great his- 
torical value and intrinsic artistic importance which deserve to live on under his own name. 
During his last years the Spanish War for Independence against the French invaders pro- 
foundly affected him as it did Goya. But while the bitter and heroic experiences of these 
years urged Goya on to unparalleled achievement, the same hardship and sufferings did 
tremendous harm to Esteve’s talent and health. The eighteenth-century world of Charles 


82. Esteve’s work as a draftsman has survived chiefly 
through the engravings done after his drawings. For 
the luxurious edition of Retratos de los Espanoles ilus- 
tres, brought out by the newly founded Imprenta Real 
in 1791, Esteve drew the likeness of the famous poli- 
graph Benito Arias Montano (1527-1598) which was 
engraved by Ballester, probably after a copy of the 
portrait in the Escorial attributed to Zurbaran (see 
José de Rujuta y de Ochoterrena, Doctor Benito Arias 
Montano, Badajoz, 1927, ill.). The author of the 
Polyglot Bible stands at a table covered with books, 
the typical Esteve arrangement. His hands and eyes are 
also characteristic and resemble those in the Ricardos 
portrait (8). This engraving allows us to attribute to 
Esteve the anonymous portrait of the Count of Cam- 
pomanes in the Royal Academy of History, Madrid 
(39) (see note 64). For the same book, Esteve drew 
Nicolas Antonio (1617-1684), the editor of the Bib- 
liotheca Hispana, after a painting in the library of the 
Faculty of Philosophy at the University of Madrid, 
and a likeness of Fray José de Sigiienza, after the 
Escorial portrait attributed to Sanchez Coello. Selma’s 
engraving after this drawing was, however, not incor- 
porated into the book. Among Esteve’s drawings for 
engravings are a portrait of Queen Mary of England 
after Anthony Mor, done in 1793, a Male Portrait 
after Titian, and the Hilanderas after Velazquez. In 
1799 he copied after Goya the portraits of Charles Iv 
and of Maria Louisa for ‘the Official Guide of 1800. 
The engravings after Esteve’s drawings were done by 
Rafael Esteve. The original pencil drawings are in the 
Calcografia Nacional, Madrid. 

83. Galeria biogrdafica de artistas, p. 210. The only 
historical painting known to me, now at the Academy 
of San Fernando, is a representation of Godoy as 
founder of the Pestalozzi Institute at Madrid in Au- 
gust, 1806, addressing a crowd of students in the mid- 
dle ground. With all emphasis put on the central fig- 
ure, it is conceived more as a portrait than in the 


manner of the classical examples of Spanish histori- 
cal painting, now in the Prado, that once decorated 
the Sala de los Reinos in the Palace of Buen Retiro. 
A bust of Charles rv stands behind Godoy and a tem- 
ple of learning is in the background. Godoy holds 
an open book inscribed “Henricus Pestalozzi” with a 
portrait of the Swiss educator. A tablet at the left sup- 
plies the following information in Spanish, Latin, and 
German: “El. S.S. Principe de la Paz, Generalisimo y 
Almirante de Espafia e Indias, Restaurador de la Edu- 
cacién Espafiola.” (See the account of A. Salcedo Ruiz, 
La época de Goya, Madrid, 1924, pp. 307-313, on the 
amusing and short-lived history of the school and the 
Pestalozzi movement in Spain.) A copy after this paint- 
ing was sold for $210 at the Blakeslee Galleries Sale, 
New York, Hotel Plaza, March 6-10, 1916, no. 54, 
ill., as a Goya. This copy is mentioned and reproduced 
as a Goya by Mayer, Goya, no. 281, fig. 138, who calls 
the original by Esteve at the Academy of San Fernando 
a replica. 

Esteve must also have done many religious paintings, 
but I have never seen any originals or satisfactory re- 
productions of them and have found records of only a 
few. In 1798 or sometime thereafter he did for the 
Salesas Nuevas Church at Madrid: the main altar, Saint 
Francis of Sales and Saint Jeanne Francoise Fremiot; 
the side altar at the right, Saimt Luis Gonzaga; in the 
sacristy, The Good Shepherd (see Tormo, Las iglesias 
del antiguo Madrid, Madrid, 1927, p. 284). For the 
Oratory of the Marquis of Pefiafiel, commissioned by 
his mother, the Duchess of Abrantes, he painted Our 
Lady of Contemplation (see Ezquerra del Bayo, Téllez- 
Giron, p. 36, note 1, for the receipt of April 25, 
1803, for 2000 reales). A Virgin and Child by Esteve, 
after Murillo, was bequeathed by the Countess of Mon- 
tijo to Tomas de Veri in 1808 and is now in the col- 
lection of the latter’s descendant, the Marquise de la 
Cenia, Palma de Mallorca (see Cuadros notables en 
Mallorca, xv). 
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rv gone, he was unable to adapt himself to the new century. The misfortunes of his later 
years followed him beyond the grave: the best portraits he had produced were taken away 
from him by a jealous posterity. It has been the purpose of this article to restore these por- 
traits to Esteve, to review his stylistic development, and thus, it is hoped, to bring him back 
to life as an artistic personality. 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


List or Portraits By EsrEve* 


MIRANDA DE 


. OSUNA, THE NINTH DUCHESS OF. About 1780. 6. GoDoY, MANUEL. As young member of the Royal 
(Fig. 2; p. 244) Guards. About 1785-87. 
Maria Josefa de la Soledad de Alonso Pimentel The future Prince of Peace (1767-1851) en- 
Téllez Girén, the twelfth Duchess of Bena- tered the Royal Guards in 1784. 
vente (1752-1834), married the ninth Duke of Exhib.: Barcelona, 1910, Room vu, no. 13. 
Osuna in 1771. She was the rival of the Duch- Reprod.: Ballesteros, Historia de Espana, Ma- 
ess of Alba for the leadership of Madrid society. drid, 1929, v, p. 253, fig. 277. 
202 x 150 cm. Coll.: Royal Academy of Fine Arts of San 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1908, no. 2961. Fernando. 
Coll.: Duke of Infantado. 
7. UNKNOWN LADY IN PINK. About 1785-89. (Note 


. MIRANDA DEL CASTANAR, THE FOURTEENTH 
counT oF. About 1780. (P. 245) 
Pedro de Alcantara de Zifiga (1731-1790). 
210 x 130 cm. Full length. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1908, no. 3080. 
Mentioned: Junta de Icon, Nac., Retratos, no. 
2448. 
Coll.: Duke of Tamames, 


CASTANAR, THE FOURTEENTH 
counTEss oF, About 1780. (Fig. 3; p. 245) 
Ana Maria de Velasco (1736-1788), wife of 
preceding. 
100 x 83 cm. Probably cut down. 
Exhib.: Barcelona, 1910, Room tv, no. 11 (as 
Goya). 
Mentioned as Goya: Vifiaza, Goya, no. CxL; 


55) 
111 x 78cm. 


Exhib.: Rome, 1930, Old Spanish Masters 
from the Collection of Count Contini-Bona- 
cossi, Catalogue by A. L. Mayer, no. 23, pl. 
xiv (as Goya). 

Coll.: Count Contini-Bonacossi, Rome. 


. RICARDOS, GENERAL ANTONIO. About 1785-89. 


(Fig. 7; p. 246; notes 33-35) 
110 x 82 cm. 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Forma, 1, 
1904, no. 7, p. 272, ill.; Calvert, pl. go; La- 
fond, ill.; Beruete, p. 36, no. 114; Mayer, 
no. 396a and 398. 
Coll.: Private, Philadelphia. 


Mayer, Goya, no. 3535 Sanchez Cantén, g. GODOY, MANUEL, as Knight of Santiago. About 
Goya, pp. 26-27 (with some doubt). 1789-91. (Note 36) 
Ex coll.: Marquis de la Vega Inclan. Authorship not certain. 
4. SAN ANDRES, MARQUISE OF. About 1783-85. (P. Reprod. Ballesteros, 1934, vu, pl. xvi, in 
246) color. 
Probably Maria de la O Piscatori, wife of Mar- Coll.: Museo del Antiguo Madrid. 
quis of San Andrés and later of the Count of 
10. ALIAGA, TOMASA DE, VIUDA DE SALCEDO. About 


Lerena, Minister of Finance. 

84 x 65 cm. Bust. 

Exhib.: Paris, 1935. Bibliothéque Nationale, 
no. 343 (as Goya). 

Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Calvert, pl. 
134; Beruete, no. 100; Mayer, no. 412; Ca- 
lleja, pl. 60. 

Coll.: Baron Henri de Rothschild, Paris. 


5. SAN ANDRES, MARQUISE OF. About 1.785—90. (Fig. 


45 Pp. 245; note 32) 


Same person as preceding. 


1790. (P. 246; note 37) 

She died 1803, in Valencia. 
93 x 69 cm. 
Exhib. as Goya: Madrid, 1902, no. 11. 
Reprod. as Goya: Calleja, pl. 61. 
Tentatively attrib. to Antonio Carnicero: San- 
chez Canton, Catélogo, Museo del Prado, 
1933, p. 689. 
Coll.: Prado, no. 17-B. 


* All paintings listed were previously given to Esteve, un- 


less expressly stated otherwise. All collections listed are at 
Madrid, unless another town is indicated. Only the most im- 
portant bibliographical references have been given. Unless 
otherwise noted “Mayer” refers to A. L. Mayer, Goya, Berlin, 
1923; “Beruete” to A. Beruete y Moret, Goya as a Portrait 
Painter, London, 1922; “Calvert” to A. F. Calvert, Goya, 
London, 1908; and “Calleja” to Goya, ed. S. Calleja, Ma- 
drid, 1924. 


138 x 105 cm. Three-quarter length. Repaint- 
ing in face since leaving Spain. 

Exhib.: Paris, 1909, Bagatelle (as Goya). 
Mentioned as Goya: Beruete, p. 39, no. 99; 
Mayer, no. 411. 

Coll.: Axel Wenner-Gren, Stockholm. 
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£% 11, LORENZANA, CARDINAL FRANCISCO ANTONIO DE. 17. DESPUJG Y DAMETO, ANTONIO, BISHOP OF ORI- 
te About 1790-1798. (Note 53 HUELA, 1795. (Note 48) 
Den Three-quarter length, standing, with book in Mentioned: Ossorio Bernard, Galeria biogré- 
: left hand. fica, p. 210; Viitaza, Adiciones al diccionario 
x Born 1722, died 1804. Archbishop of Mexico historico de J. A. Ceadn Bermtidez, Madrid, 
= 1766-1772, Archbishop of Toledo 1772- 1889, 1, p. 169. 
iS 1800. Cardinal since 1789, and almost elected Coll.: Count of Montenegro, Palma de Ma- 
ser Pope in 1799. llorca. 
ae Engraved by E. S. Carmona, as frontispiece to 18. LADY IN BLUE. About 1795. (P. 248; note 50) 
Eah Lorenzana’s Missale Gothicum, Rome, 1804 77x 58cm 
oy (the famous critical edition of the Mozarabic Reprod. as Goya: Art News, Nov. 12, 1932, 
Missal). p. 12. 
a Coll.: Unknown, but perhaps in the Institute, Ex coll.: Kleinberger, New York. 
Toledo. 
15 19. SONORA, MARQUISE DE LA. About 1795. 


(Another portrait of Cardinal Lorenzana, in 
Be the Cathedral, Toledo, Sa/as Capitulares, is 
signed “Zacarias [Gonzalez] Velazquez lo 
eet pinto en Madrid en 1807.” This painting was 
erroneously attributed to Goya by Vinaza, 
Goya, no. cix1; Calvert, no. 195; Beruete, 
no. 184, but p. 169, note 1: “not by Goya”; 
Loga, no. 267: “not by Goya.’’) 


Wife of José Galvez, Marquis de la Sonora, 
Minister of the Indies, and mother of the 
Countess of Castroterrefio (no. §2). 
102 x 76 cm. 
Reprod. as Goya: Emile Parés, Madrid, Sale, 
Anderson Galleries, New York, Feb. 18-19, 
1915, no. 309, ill. (sold for $5,500). 


20. AZANZA, MIGUEL JosE DE. About 1795. (Fig. 5; 


p. 248; note 49) 
Born 1746, died 1826. A distinguished public 


12. BAJAMAR, FIRST MARQUIS oF. About 1792-94. 
(P. 246; notes 39 and 41) 


ae 101 x 80cm. servant, 

Pex Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Mayer, no. 113 x 88 cm. 

Ne : 207; Moreno photograph, no. 335. Exhib. as Goya: American Art Association 
i Coll.: Marquis of Bajamar. Exh. 1931, no. 114; Springfield, 1933, no. 


13. BAJAMAR, FIRST MARQUISE OF. About 1782-94. 923 Loe Angeles, 1933, no. 20; Dallas, 1936. 
a (Fig. 8; p. 246; notes 40-41) Coll.: Dealer, New York. 

BA Wife of preceding. 21. MONTIJO, THE SIXTH COUNTESS OF, AND HER 
cers 101 x 80cm. DAUGHTERS. About 1795-97. (Fig. 10; p. 248; 
Exhib.: Grosvenor Galleries, London, 1913/ notes 51-53) 

14, no. 94; Knoedler, New York, 1915, no. Maria Francisca de Sales Portocarrero y Zuniga 
27; Cleveland, 1916, no. 5; Rome, 1930, no. (1754-1808) 

24 (as Goya). Mother of no, 38 and 62. 

Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Beruete, p. 215 X 145 cm. 

64, no. 192; Mayer, no. 208, fig. 88; Ca- Exhib.: Madrid, 1900, no. 38 (as Goya). 
Nleja, pl. 94 (with inscription). Mentioned: see note 51. 


yee Coll.: Count Contini-Bonacossi, Rome. Coll.: Duke of Alba. 

=e 14. PIGNATELLI, RAMON DE. 1794. (Note 71) 22. CASA FLORES, THE SECOND COUNTESS oF. About 
Canonicus, engineer and writer (1734-1793). 1795-97. (Figs. 9 and 11; p. 249; notes 55- 

Builder of the Canal Imperial of Aragon. He 56 

rye planned a canal linking the Atlantic and the Maria Rafaela Gutiérrez de Teran, wife of 

ok. Mediterranean. the second Count, José Flores Pereyra. 

Miniature. 112 X79 cm. 

his Done for his successor, the Count of Sastago. Exhib. as Goya: Madrid, 1900, no. 80; Chi- 


cago, 1941, no. §7; Toledo, 1941, no. 87, ill. 
Mentioned as Goya: Beruete, p. 63, no. 187; 
Mayer, no. 230. 

Coll.: Dealer, New York. 


ys 15. OSUNA, THE NINTH DUKE oF. About 1795. 
Signed. (Fig. 6; p. 247; note 42) 
iste Pedro de Alcantara Téllez Girén (1755- 


1807). 

ae ee, oe 23. ARIZA, THE EIGHTH MARQUIS OF. About 1795. 

217 x 120cm Signed. (Fig. 13; p. 247; notes 45-46) 

ai Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 815; 1908, no. vonemae Maria de Palafox Centurion y Silva 
2 2960. (1754-1820). 


Mentioned: Sentenach, Pintura en Madrid, p. 
234; Engraved by F. Selma. 
Coll.: Duke of Infantado. 


16. LITTLE GIRL WITH ROSE IN LEFT HAND. About 


1795. Authorship not entirely certain. (Note 79) 


Reprod. as Goya: Moreno photograph, no. 
349- 


199 x 114.cm. With long inscription. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1913, no. 123; London, 
1920/21, no. 130. 

Mentioned: Mayer, Monatshefte fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, vil, 1914, p. 387; Sanchez 
Canton, B.S.E.£., 1916, p. 305; Tormo, 
B.S.E.E., 1916, p. 315. 

Coll.: Marquis of Argiieso. 
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24. ARIZA, THE EIGHTH MARQUIs oF. About 1795. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


Signed. (P. 247) 

Original repetition of no. 23, with slight varia- 

tions, 
200 x 117 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 384. 
Mentioned: Mayer, Monatshefte fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft, vil, 1914, p. 387; Tormo, 
B.S.E.E., 1916, p. 315. 
Coll.: Duke of Infantado. 


. ARIZA, THE EIGHTH MARQUISE OF. About 1795. 


Signed and dated 179?. (Fig. 14; p. 2473 notes 
44-45) 
Maria de la Concepcién Belvis de Moncada y 
Pizarro (1760-1799), married the eighth 
Marquis in 1778. 
201 x 11§ cm. with long inscription. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 385; 1918, no. 
36 bis. 
Coll.: Duke of Infantado. 


OSUNA, THE NINTH DUCHESS OF. About 1797. 
(P. 250; see no. 1) 
Miniature. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1932, no. 49. 
Reprod. Ezquerra del Bayo, T'é/lez-Giron, pl. 
Xv. 


Coll.: Ezquerra del Bayo. 


. OSUNA, THE FUTURE TENTH DUKE. February, 


1798. Signed. (Pp. 250-251; notes 60-63) 
Francisco de Borja Téllez Girén y Alonso Pi- 
mentel (1785-1820), succeeded his father in 
1807. 

198 x 117 cm. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1913, no. 114; London, 
1920/21, no. 128; Madrid, 1925, no. 44, pl. 
29 (as by Esteve and Goya). 

Mentioned as by Esteve amd Goya: see text 
page 251. 

Mentioned as not by Goya: Loga, Goya, no. 


295. 
Coll.: Duke of Tovar. 


MARGUINI, MARQUISE OF. About 1798. Signed. 
(P. 251; note 64) 
Josefa Manuela, sister of the preceding (1783- 
1817), married the Marquis of Camarasa in 
1800. 
194x117 cm. With long inscription. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1913, no. 122, pl. 30; Lon- 
don, 1920/21, no. 132, ill. p. 55. 
Coll.: Marquis of Camarasa. 


SANTA CRUZ, THE FUTURE TENTH MARQUISE OF. 
About 1798. Signed. (P. 251) 
Joaquina Maria del Pilar, sister of preceding 
(1784-1851), married José Gabriel de Silva 
Bazan y Waldstein, later the tenth Marquis of 
Santa Cruz, in 1801. 
Mentioned: Beruete, p. 90; Loga, no. 329. 
Coll.: Count of Pié de Concha. 


30. ANGLONA, PRINCE oF. About 1798. Signed. (P. 


31. 


32. 


33- 


34. 


35- 


36. 


37- 


251) 

Pedro de Alcantara, brother of preceding 
(1786-1851). Honorary member of Academy 
of San Fernando in 1802, Trustee in 1815. 
Mentioned: Beruete, p. 90. 
Coll.: Duke of Infantado or Duke of Ta- 


mames? 


COLOMERA, THE FIRST COUNT oF. 1798. Signed. 
(Note 64) 

207 X 143 cm. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1932, no. 46. 

Ex coll.: Abelardo Linares. 


SASTAGO, THE THIRTEENTH COUNTESS OF. About 
1798. (Note 71) 
Maria Francisca de Asis Vera de Aragon, the 
tenth Marquise of Espinardo (1780-1836). 
84x 65 cm. 
Reprod. as Goya: La Coleccién Lazaro, Ma- 
drid, 1926, 1, p. 477, fig. 448. 
Coll.: José Lazaro. 


PARMA, DUCHESS OF. Perhaps 1799. 
Probably Maria Louisa, Queen of Etruria and 
daughter of Queen Maria Louisa of Spain 
(1782-1824). 
200 x 138 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 1560. 
Coll.: Duke of Valencia. 


MARIA LOUISA OF BOURBON. Perhaps 1799. 
Probably same person as preceding. 
Mentioned: Catélogo, Museo de Valencia, 
1867, no. 856; Vifiaza, Adiciones, p. 168; 
Ossorio Bernard, p. 211; Alcahali, Diccionario 
biografico de artistas valencianos, p. 111. 
Coll.: Provincial Museum, Valencia. 


CABARRUS, COUNT oF. About 1799. (Notes 64 
and 76; see no. 73.) 
177 X 112 cm. 
Exhib.: Barcelona, 1902, no. 1521 (as Goya). 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Beruete, p. 
24; Espasa-Calpe, Enciclopedia universal ilus- 
trada, Barcelona, 1921, x, p. 97, ill. 
Coll.: Heirs of Count of Cabarris. 


MEDINACELI, A BABY BOY OF THE HOUSE OF. 
About 1795-1800. (P. 257) 
Probably erroneously called Antonio Fernandez 
de Cérdoba y Ponce de Leon, later the fif- 
teenth Duke of Feria (1820-1833). 
76 x 60 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 1442; 1925, no. 
39, pl. 34. 
Coll.: Duke of Medinaceli. 


LITTLE BOY WITH A DOG (COUNT OF NIEBLA). 
About 1798. (Fig. 21; pp. 257-258) 
Called without much reason the Young Duke 
of Alba. 
gI x 70cm. 
Exhib.: New York, Metropolitan Museum, 
1928, no. 3 (as Goya). 
Mentioned as Goya: Mayer, no. 464, fig. 38. 
Coll.: Private, Paris. 
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37a. LLAGUNO Y AMIROLA, EUGENIO. Before 1799. 


38. 


39- 


40 


41. 


42. 


43 


44 


Died 1799. Councillor of State, historian, 
author of Noticia de los arguitectos y arqui- 
tectura en Espana, edited in 1829 by Céan 
Bermudez. 

Coll.: José Lazaro. 


VILLAFRANCA, THE TWELFTH MARQUISE OF, WITH 
FAMILY. About 1799. 
Daughter of no. 21 and sister of no. 62. 
210 xX 130cm. 
Mentioned as Goya: Vifiaza, Goya, no. CLI; 
Mayer, no. 443. 
Coll.: Hispanic Society of America, New 
York. 


(A poorer version, probably a copy after this 
painting is in a private collection, Buenos 
Aires, authenticated by Mayer as a Goya.) 


CAMPOMANES, THE FIRST COUNT OF. About 
1800. (Note 64) 
Pedro Rodriguez Campomanes (1723-1802), 
the distinguished diplomat, statesman, and 
economist. 
78x55 cm. 
Exhib. as anonymous: Madrid, 1902, no. 177. 
Reprod. as anonymous: V. Castafieda y Al- 
cover, La Real Academia de la Historia (173 5- 
1830), Madrid, 1930, pl. 3. 
Coll.: Real Academia de la Historia. 


VERDUGO DE ALVITURRIA, MANUEL JOSE, BISHOP 
OF CANARY ISLANDS. About 1800. (Note 64) 
Manuel José Verdugo (1749-1816). 
Reprod. as Goya: Teodoro Maisch photograph, 
Las Palmas. 
Coll.: Cathedral, Las Palmas, Gran Canarias. 


CASTROMONTE, A LITTLE GIRL OF THE HOUSE OF. 
About 1800-1805. (Note 81) 
97 x 67 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1925, no. 38. 
Reprod.: La Esfera, Nov. 14, 1925, in color. 
Coll.: Marquis of Castromonte. 


MARIA LOUISA, QUEEN OF SPAIN. About 1800. 
Reprod. and mentioned as Goya: Bulletin, 
Pan-American Union, Lx1, 1927, 1125. 

Ex coll.: Iriondo, Valparaiso, Chile. 


MONTIJO, COUNTESS OF (?). About 1800. (See 
no. 21) 
70x 52. Probably cut from a painting about 
100 x 80 cm. 
Reproduced as by Goya: Calvert, pl. 146. 
Ex coll.: A. de Ganay, Sale, Hotel Drouot, 
Paris, April 16, 1907, no. 28, ill. (as Goya). 


DAVALOS ¥ SANTA MARIA, MARIA ILDEFONSA. About 
1800-1801. (Note 71) 
108 x 80 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid 1900, no. 82 (as Goya). 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Calvert, pl. 
48; Beruete, p. 77, no. 103; Mayer, no. 249; 
Calleja, pl. 117. 
Mentioned as questionably by Goya: Junta de 
Icon, Nac., Retratos, no. 826. 
Coll.: Count of Villagonzalo. 
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45. UNKNOWN LADY IN WHITE. About 1800-1802. 


(Note 71) 


Reproduced as Goya: Calleja, pl. 159. 


46. RUIZ HUIDOBRO, VENTURA, 1801. 


Inscribed: “Ventura Ruiz Huidobro y Urbina 
de 22 meses en 1801” in Esteve’s handwriting. 
Ventura was born in Seville in 1799 and be- 
came a Knight of the Order of Charles m1 in 
1827. He is dressed in blue and yellow. 

83 x 63 cm. 

Reprod.: Mayer, Pantheon, 1, 1928, p. 198. 
Coll.: Private, New York. 


47. ALBA, THE THIRTEENTH DUCHESS OF. About 


48. 


49. 


1801. 


Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Beruete, p. 
73 (“Freely restored and in a deplorable state 
of preservation”); Mayer, no. 199; Calleja, 
pl. 72. As probably by Esteve: Ezquerra del 
Bayo, La duquesa de Alba y Goya, Madrid, 
1928, p. 234, ill. 

Coll.: Duke of Aliaga. 


SAME. Probably by unknown painter, after no. 


47. (P. 250) 


Miniature. 
Reprod. and mentioned as by Esteve: Ezquerra 
del Bayo, Alda, p. 234, pl. 53. 
Coll.: Ezquerra del Bayo. 


YOUNG LADY WITH GUITAR. About 1800-1805. 
Authorship almost certain. Perhaps the youngest 


daughter of the Countess of Montijo. (P. 254) 


164. x 115 cm. 

Exhib. as Goya: Knoedler, 1912, no. 6; San 
Francisco, 1940, no. 142. 

Mentioned as Goya: Mayer, no. 497. Signed 
“Goya 1799.” 

Coll.: Ringling Museum, Sarasota, Florida. 


50. ALVAREZ DE FARIA Y SANCHEZ Y ZARZOSA, JUAN 


MANUEL, About 1802. 


Uncle of Godoy, born 1739, died 1802. 
Probably posthumous portrait. With a lengthy 
inscription, apparently in Esteve’s handwriting, 


stating that the sitter was a Knight of the 
Golden Fleece and of Santiago, a Field Mar- 


shal and a member of the Crown Council. 


111 x 85 cm. 

Exhib.: Boston, 1912, no. §9 (as Goya). 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Beruete, p. 
35, no. 92; Mayer, no. 255 (Beruete and 
Mayer assume a date of about 1785). 

Ex coll.: Mrs. Dwight F. Davis, Sale, Parke- 
Bernet, New York, March 20, 1941, no. 55 
(as Goya), $620. 


CASTROTERRENO, THE SECOND COUNT oF. About 


1803. (Fig. 17; p. 252; notes 65-67) 


192x116 cm. 

Exhib.: Knoedler, New York, 1915, no. 30; 
Minneapolis, 1917, no. 21 (as Goya). 
Mentioned as Goya: Art Journal, Lxx1v, 1912, 
p. 2, ill.; Beruete, no. 189. 

Mentioned as questionably by Goya: Mayer, 
no. 231, fig. 96. 

Coll.: Mr. and Mrs, Chauncey McCormick, 
Chicago. 
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57. VERAGUA, THE TWELFTH DUCHESS oF. About 


52. CASTROTERRENO, THE SECOND COUNTESS OF. 
About 1803. (P. 252) 

Maria Josefa Galvez de Valenzuela, Marquise 

de la Sonora, the first wife of the preceding. 

Daughter of the Minister of the Indies, José 


1800—05. (Note 71) 

Maria Guillerma Ramirez de Baquedano y 
Quijfiones, wife of Mariano Colén de Toledo y 
Larreategui, the twelfth Duke of Veragua. 


Gilvez, Marquis de la Sonora. 
192 x 116 cm. 
Exhib.: Knoedler, New York, 1915, no. 31; 
Minneapolis, 1917, no. 20 (as Goya). 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Calvert, pl. 


74x 56cm. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1913, no. 125. 

Reprod. as by Goya: La coleccién Lézaro, u, 
P- 334, fig. 844. 

Coll.: José Lazaro, Madrid. 


70; Art Journal, LxxIv, 1912, p. 3, ill.; 

Beruete, no. 190, p. 64; Calleja, pl. 120. 58. 59. BENAVENTE, THE ELEVENTH COUNT AND 

Mentioned as questionably by Goya: Mayer, ELEVENTH COUNTESS oF. Copies after unknown 

no. 232, fig. 97. painter, 1802. 

Coll.: same as preceding picture. Paid by their daughter, the ninth Duchess of 

Osuna, March 30, 1802, 3,000 reales. 
Mentioned: Ezquerra del Bayo, T'é/lex-Girén, 
p- 9, note I. 


53. GONZALEZ VELAZQUEZ, 1sIDRO. About 1803-05. 
(Pp. 252, 254; notes 68-70) 


94x71 cm. Coll.: Castile, Benavente. Die 
Reprod. or mentioned as by Goya: F. J. 
Mather, Jr., Burlington Mag., 1x, 1906, p. 60. SANTA CRUZ, THE NINTH MARQUIS OF. 1803. = 


357; Johnson Catalogue, 1913, m1, no. 818, 
pl. 313, as Portrait of Isidro Maiquez, dated 
about 1793. 

Mentioned as questionably by Goya: Mayer, 
no. 336, dated about 1796. 

Coll.: John G, Johnson Art Collection, Phila- 
delphia. 


José Joaquin de Silva y Sarmiento, father-in- 

law of no. 29; he died 1802. Ordered by the 

ninth Duchess of Osuna, and paid April 25, 

1803, 600 reales. ; 
Small Size. 
Mentioned: Ezquerra del Bayo, T é/lez-Girén, 
p- 19, note I. 


54. GONZALEZ VELAZQUEZ, WIFE OF IsIDRO. About 
1803-05. (Pp. 252, 255) 

94X71 cm. 
Same references as preceding picture. Johnson 
Catalogue, 1913, m, no. 819, pl. 314, as 
Wife of Isidro Maiquez, Rita Luna, dated 
about 1808. 
Mentioned as questionably by Goya: Mayer, 
no. 338, dated about 1802-05. 
Coll.: same as preceding picture. 


61. SILVA ¥Y TELLEZ GIRON, MARIA TERESA DE. About 
1803-1806. 
Oldest daughter of no. 29, died at age of three. 
Paid by her grandmother, the ninth Duchess of 
Osuna, 1,500 reales. 
Mentioned: Ezquerra del Bayo, T él/ex-Girén, 


p- 47, note I. 


62. LAZAN, MARQUISE oF. About 1804. Perhaps in 
collaboration with Goya. (Fig. 18; p. 253; note 
55. PENARANDA DE DUERO, DUCHESS OF. About 1800— 74) 
05. (Note 71) Maria Gabriela Palafox y Portocarrero, daugh- 
105 x 80 cm. ter of the Countess of Montijo (no. 21), 
Exhib.: Madrid 1908, p. 3079 (as Goya). married Luis Palafox, Marquis of Lazan, in 
Reprod. or mentioned as by Goya: Calleja, pl. 1799, died in 1820. 
158; Moreno photograph, no. 357. gD S555 


Attributed to Esteve by Tormo, B.S.£.E., 


1916, p. 315. 
Coll.: Duke of Tamames. 


55a. ABRANTES, DUCHEss oF. About 1800-1805 (?). 


71X53 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1932, no. 44. 
Coll.: Count of Fontanar. 


56. SUPERUNDA, THE THIRD COUNTESS OF. About 


1800-05. (Fig. 15; p. 2533; note 71) 

Maria de los Dolores de Chaves y Contreras, 
married José Maria Manso de Velasco y del 
Aguila, the third Count of Superunda, before 
1786. 

102 x 80 cm. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1913, no. 229. 

Coll.: Maxwell Blake, Kansas City, Mo. 


Exhib. as Goya: Madrid, 1900, no. 37; 1918, 
no. 31; 1928, no. 45; London, 1920/21, no. 
117. 

Mentioned as Goya: Yriarte, Goya, p. 1353 
Vinhaza, Goya, no, cxxx1x; Beruete, p. 77, no. 
162; Mayer, no. 330; Sanchez Cantén, Goya, 
p. §2. 

Coll.: Duke of Alba. 


63. ESPEJA, MARQUISE oF. About 1805. (Fig. 16; 


p- 253; notes 72 and 73) 


104 x 83 cm. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 1536 (as Goya) ; 
1908, no. 3659 (as Goya). 

Mentioned as Goya: Beruete, pp. 64, 211, no. 
186; Mayer, no. 253; Sanchez Cantén, Goya, 
P- 59. 

Ex coll.: Duke of Valencia. 
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64. LITTLE GIRL WITH BIRD. Perhaps 1805-1815. 
Half length, probably cut down from full 
length. About two years old, standing in a 
white nightgown, a bird in her hand. 

Coll.: Countess of Lebrija, Seville (as Goya). 


65. GAYOSO TELLEZ GIRON BERMUDEZ DE CASTRO, 
MARIA JOSEFA. 1806. 
Daughter of Marquis of Camarasa and no. 28, 
who were married in 1800. Paid by grand- 
mother, the ninth Duchess of Osuna, 1,500 
reales, March 1806. 
Full length. 
Mentioned: Ezquerra del Bayo, T'é//ez-Girén, 
p. 47, note 1. 


66. MANUEL GODOY, PRINCE OF PEACE, FOUNDING 
THE ROYAL PESTALOZZI INSTITUTE. August 1806. 
(Note 83) 

Mentioned: Cartillas excursionistas Tormo, 
Madrid, vii, 1929, p. 63 (as anonymous). 
Reprod.: Ballesteros, 1932, vi, pp. 294-295, 
figs. 285-286 (as anonymous). 

Coll.: Academy of Fine Arts of San Fernando, 


67. UNKNOWN LADY OF THE HOUSE OF GOMAR, 
About 1808-1815 (?). 

105 x 84cm. 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Beruete, no. 
197; Mayer, no. 512, fig. 233 (doubting the 
authenticity of the signature “Goya, 1817,” 
but accepting the picture as a Goya). 
Coll.: Countess of Gomar. 


68. ARGUMOSA DE LA GANDARA, TEODORO. About 

1805-1815 (?). 

Born before 1764, died after 1816. Com- 
manded the Cruiser Sam /sidro in the Battle of 
Cape St. Vincent, 1797, and the Cruiser Mo- 
marca in the Battle of ‘Trafalgar, 1805. 
Wounded in both actions. 

Mentioned: Ossorio Bernard, p. 211. 

Coll.: Marquise of Santa Marta. 


69. GoDOY, MANUEL, THE PRINCE OF PEACE AS GRAND 
ADMIRAL OF SPAIN AND THE INDIES. 1806-07. 
Reprod.: Alexandre de Laborde, Voyage pitto- 
resque et historique de l’Espagne, Paris, 1806, 
frontispiece, inscribed: Steven pinxit, J. B. 
Fosseyeux sculpsit, 1807. 


70. MAIQUEZ, IsiDRO. About 1807. (Fig. 20; p. 254) 
After Goya’s portrait of the famous actor 
(1768-1820), Prado, no. 734. (Fig. 19.) 

92 x 70cm. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1900, no. 125 (as Goya). 
Mentioned as by Goya: Beruete, p. 127, no. 
204; Mayer, no. 334, fig. 179. 

Coll.: Marquis of Casa Torres. 


71. OSUNA, THE NINTH DUKE OF. 1808. (See no. 
20.) 
Posthumous portrait, ordered by the Duchess, 
paid June 8, 1808, 5,000 rea/es (Ezquerra del 
Bayo, T'é/lez-Girén, p. 39, note 1). 
Engraved by F. Selma, see Barcia Pavon, 
Catdlogo de retratos, Madrid, 1901, p. 682/3, 
no. 1816, 1. 


73: 


72. 


FERDINAND VII OF SPAIN. (1784-1833). Prob- 
ably 1808. (P. 255) 
218 X 134 cm. 
Reprod. as Goya: J. M. Santa Marina, Las 
ciem mejores obras de la pintura espanola, 
Barcelona, 1939-40, fig. 138. 
Mentioned as anonymous: J. Gestoso Pérez, 
Catalogo, Museo Provincial de Sevilla, 1912, 
p- 255; Archivo Mas photograph no. 59812/ 
13-C, 


Coll.: Provincial Museum, Seville. 


CABARRUS, COUNT OF. (1722-1810). Probably 
posthumous 1810. (Note 76; see no. 35) 
215 x 140 cm. 
Exhib, as by Goya: Barcelona 1910, Room 3, 
No. 2, ill. 
Reprod. as by Goya: A. Salcedo Ruiz, La 
época de Goya, Madrid, 1924, fig. 51 (erro- 
neously as in Bank of Spain) ; Moreno photo- 
graph no. 385; Archivo Mas photograph no. 
5173-C. 
Coll.: José Lazaro. 


74. KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


76. 


AND OF BONAPART’S ORDER OF SPAIN. 1809— 
1812. 
Perhaps Miguel José de Azanza, as Duke of 
Santa Fé, see no. 24. 
Photograph: Mora Insa, Saragossa, no. 562 
(as by Goya). 


Coll.: Private, Saragossa. 


. PARQUE, DUCHESS DEL. About 1810-1813. (Fig. 


235 p. 255) 
Probably Maria Josefa de Salcedo y Caiias, about 
ten years old, died 1837, the future wife of 
the third Duke of San Lorenzo. 
165 x 125 cm. 
Mentioned as by Goya: Beruete, p. 153, no. 
274; Mayer, no, 376. 
Ex coll.: Marquise of Bermejillo del Rey. 


ULLOA, ALVARO DE. About 1814. (P. 256) 
About ten years old, wearing the insignia of a 
Knight of Malta (not as has been stated, that 
of the battle of Talavera). 

145 xX 110cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1925, no. 36, pl. 30. 
Coll.: Viscount of Roda, 


7. YOUNG BOY IN THE UNIFORM OF THE ROYAL 


cuarps. After 1813. (P. 256) 
Erroneously called Infante Don Carlos, see no. 
87. 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Calvert, pl. 
2; Beruete, p. 35, no. 93; Calleja, pl. 37; 
Ballesteros, 1929, v, p. 244, fig. 269. 
Mentioned as questionably by Goya: Mayer, 
no. 463. 
Beruete and Mayer date this painting around 
1785-87. 
Coll.: Stanislas O’Rossen, Biarritz. 
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78. AGAR, PEDRO. Perhaps 1814. Authorship not en- 
tirely certain. 
Born about 1760; Co-regent of Spain, appointed 
by the Cortes, together with Cardinal Luis 
Maria of Bourbon (no. 84), 1810-1814. 
Under the constitutional government of Gen- 
eral Riego, 1820, Captain General of Galicia, 
and Commander in Chief of the Spanish Navy, 
1821; died 1822. 
Reprod.: Ballesteros, 1934, vu, p. 658, fig. 
666 (as anonymous). 
Coll.: Museo Naval. 


79. PEREZ Y SANTESTEVAN, JUSTO PasToR. After 

1814. 

Member of the Defense Council of Castilla 
and Galicia in the War of Independence. 
Knight of the Order of Charles 1m in 1815. In 
uniform, seated, right hand on book, half- 
length. 

Mentioned: Barcia Pavén, Catélogo de retra- 

tos, p. §80, no. 1431. 

Engraved by Rafael Esteve. 


80. PUNONROSTRO, THE TWELFTH couNT oF. About 
1815. (Note 77) 
Juan José Arias Davila Matheu, succeeded. to 
the title in 1794, died in 1850. 
234x150cm. 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: Calvert, pl. 
109; Beruete, no. 202; Mayer, no. 394 (dat- 
ing it about 1804). 
Coll.: Marquise of Almaguer. 


81. GIRL OF FOUR WITH RABBIT. About 1815. 
g8 x 75 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1925, no. 37, pl. 30. 
Coll.: Felix Sirabegne. 


82. FERDINAND VII ON HORSEBACK. 1815. 
Paid 9,500 reales on February 24, 1815, for 
this picture and for no. 83; cf. Sanchez Can- 
ton, B.S.E.E., 1916, pp. 219-220; Ezquerra del 
Bayo, Téllex-Giron, p. 45, note 2. 


83. CARLOS MARIA ISIDRO, INFANTE DON, ON HORSE- 
BACK. 1815. 
See no. 82. Brother of Ferdinand vu, he was 
born 1788, died 1855. 


84. LUIS MARIA OF BOURBON, CARDINAL. About 1815. 
(P. 256) 
Archbishop of Toledo (1777-1823), Co-re- 
gent of Spain with Pedro Agar (no. 78). 
Reprod.: Archivo Mas photograph no. 77434- 
C (as Goya). 
Coll.: Cathedral, Toledo, Sacristy. 


85. LINAN DOLZ DE ESPEJO, GENERAL PASCUAL SE- 
BASTIAN DE. 1815. Signed. 
Born 1775, died 1855. Last and most success- 
ful leader of the Spanish Royal Army in 
Mexico, 1817-1821. Rejected Iturbide’s gen- 
erous plan for autonomy with racial equality 
for all, Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes. 
115 x 88 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1932, no. 48. 
Coll.: Luis Ifigo. 


86. ISABEL OF BRAGANZA. Probably 1816. 
Second wife of Ferdinand vu, born 1797, died 
1818. 
230 x 150 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 1561. 
Coll.: Duke of Valencia. 


87. CARLOs MARIA ISIDRO, INFANTE DON. Probably 
1816. (See no. 83.) 
Mentioned: Ossorio Bernard, p. 211; Retratos 
del Museo de la R. Ac. de San Fernando, 
Madrid, 1930, no. 63. 
Coll.: Royal Academy of Fine Arts of San 
Fernando, 0.106. 


88. SAME. 
Mentioned: Cartillas excursionistas Tormo, 
p. 58. 
Coll.: Royal Academy of Fine Arts of San 
Fernando, 0.575. 


89. same. About 1816. 
228 x 150cm. 
Full length, standing, hat in right hand, left 
arm akimbo; interior with window. 
Exhib.: Seville, 1910, no. 44 (as anonymous), 
ill. 
Coll.: Luis Huertas. 


QO. MARIA FRANCISCA DE ASiS OF BRAGANZA. Probably 
1816. 


Wife of Infante Don Carlos (nos. 83, 87, 88, © 


89). Born 1800, died 1834. Holding a portrait 
of her husband. 
80 x 61 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1932, no. 47. 
Reprod. or mentioned: Ossorio Bernard, p. 
211; Cartillas excursionistas Tormo, vu, p. 
56; Retratos de la R. Ac. de San Fernando, 
no. 62; Ballesteros, 1934, vil, p. 547, fig. 
556. 
Coll.: Royal Academy of Fine Arts of San 
Fernando, 0.362. 


QI. COGOLLUDO, MARQUIS OF, WITH HIS SISTERS (THE 
MEDINACELLI CHILDREN). 1817. (Fig. 22; p. 
256) 

Luis Tomas Fernandez de Cérdoba Ponce de 
Leén (1813-1873) and his sisters, Maria 
Luisa (born 1811) and Maria Josefa (born 
1812). 
211 X 152 cm. 
Exhib.: Seville, 1929, Room 13, no. 5. 
Reprod.: Archivo Mas photograph no. 57746/ 
48-C with details. 
Coll.: Dowager Duchess of Osuna, Espejo, 
Province of Cordoba, Spain. 


92. CIMERA, couNnT oF. About 1818 (?). (Note 78) 
Mariano de Pineda y San Juan, about five years 
old. 

129 x 89 cm. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1913, no. 136, pl. 8 (as 
anonymous); London 1920/21, no. 131, ill. 
Reprod. and mentioned: Tormo, B.S.£.E., 
1916, p. 315, ill. p. 304. 

Coll.: Countess of Goyeneche and of Vilches, 
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93. UNKNOWN MAN IN CIVILIAN cosTUME. About 
1818-1820. (P. 256) 
Reprod.: Archivo Mas photograph no. 7640-C 
(as by Goya). 
Coll.: Eliseo Meifrén y Roig, Barcelona. 


94. DE COLON DE TOLEDO, DIEGO. About 1818-1820. 
(P. 256) 

155 x 103 cm. 
Reprod. or mentioned as Goya: C, Mauclair, 
Les Arts, x, 1911, p. 25, ill.; Sedelmeyer 
Gallery, The 12th Hundred of Paintings by 
Old Masters, 1913, no. 43, ill. 
Mentioned as questionably by Goya: Mayer, 
no. 238, fig. 98. 
Ex coll.: Charles Sedelmeyer, Paris, 1913. 


95. PorTRAIT. Date unknown. 
Mentioned: M. Goméz Moreno, Guia de 
Granada, 1892, p. 389. 
Coll.: University, Granada. 


96. Gopoy, MANUEL. Date unknown, though be- 
tween 1790 and 1808. 
220 x 146 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 560 (as N. Esté- 


vez). 

Mentioned: Junta de Icon. Nac., Retratos, no. 
1287. 

Coll.: Count of Castillofiel, descendant of 
Godoy. 


GAMBOA Y LOPEZ DE LEON, Luisa. Date unknown. 
Mentioned: Junta de Icon. Nac., Retratos, no. 
1215. 

Coll.: Cerralbo Museum, gift of descendant, 
the Marquis of Cerralbo. 
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98. sELF porTRAIT (?). Date unknown. Authorship 
not certain. 
Mentioned: Junta de Icon. Nac., Retratos, no. 
941 (as portrait of Agustin Esteve, by an 
anonymous painter). 
Coll.: Veterinary School. 


SELF PoRTRAIT (?). Date unknown. Authorship 
not certain. 
Mentioned: Junta de Icon. Nac., Retratos, no. 
942 (as portrait of Agustin Esteve, by an 
anonymous painter). 


Coll.: José Lazaro. 
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100. RAMIREZ, AMALIA. Date unknown. 
79 x 62 cm. 
Exhib.: Madrid, 1908, no. 2673. 
Coll.: Miguel Ortiz Cajiabate. 


101. CEVALLOS Y GUERRA DE LA VEGA, PEDRO FELIX. 
Date unknown. Authorship not certain. 

Born 1764, died 1840, Protector of the 
Academy of San Fernando from 1800. Prime 
minister 1802-1808 and 1815-1816. Rela- 
tive and puppet of Godoy. 

60 x 48 cm. 

Exhib.: Madrid, 1902, no. 1542. 

Coll.: Duke of Valencia. 


(Ballesteros, 1934, vil, p. 161, fig. 169, re- 
produces a portrait of Pedro Cevallos in the 
Duke of Valencia Collection which does not 
look like a work by Esteve.) 


102. MENGS, ANTON RAFAEL, copy of a self-portrait. 
Date unknown. 

Mentioned: Catélogo, Museo de Valencia, 
1867, no. 889; Ossorio Bernard, p. 211. 
Erroneously listed by Tormo, Valencia, 
los museos, 1932, 1, p. §7, as by Rafael Es- 
teve Bonet! 
Coll.: Valencia, Museum, no. 569, Salita de 
Goya, 


103. SELF PoRTRAIT. Date unknown. 
Mentioned: Catélogo, Museo de Valencia, 
1867, no. 800. 
Listed by Tormo, Va/encia, 1, p. 86 as a por- 
trait of José Esteve Bonet by Agustin Esteve 
Bonet! 
Coll.: Valencia, Museum, no. 1015, Acad- 
emy, Hall of Sessions. 


104. SELMA, FERNANDO DE. Date unknown. 

The famous engraver (1752-1810). Hon- 

orary Director of the Academy of San Carlos, 

Valencia. 
Mentioned: Catdlogo, Museo de Valencia, 
1867, no. 893; Ossorio Bernard, p. 211. 
Coll.: Valencia, Museum, no. 1016, 
Academy, Hall of Sessions. 


105. BOY WITH BIRD. Date unknown. 
28 x 21 cm. 
Exhib.: Barcelona, 1929, Room 43, no. 606. 


Coll.: Roman and Julia Vicente, Saragossa. 


106, INFANTADO, DUKE oF. Date unknown. 
Attributed to Carnicero or to Esteve. 
130 x 109 cm. 
Exhib.: Barcelona, 1929, Room 38, no. 451. 
Coll.: Diputacién provincial, Vitoria, Prov- 
ince of Alava, Spain. 


107. YOUNG LADY SEWING. Date unknown. 
Half length. In low-cut dress with pink bodice 
and white sleeves. 
70 xX 54cm. 
Coll.: Abelardo Linares. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


SIR: 

I have seen the review which Mr. Hitchcock has 
written for the present issue of the BULLETIN of 
Mr. Philip Ainsworth Means’s book Newport Tower. 
With his permission I should like to contribute a few 
ideas of my own concerning this “Iris apple of Ameri- 
can archaeology.” 

Those who like myself believe the Kensington, 
Wisconsin, rune stone is authentic, must also believe 
that the Norse settlement called Vinland, somewhere 
on the eastern shore of North America, was not a 
transient adventure, but had maintained itself for 
some three centuries and a half. In 1362 it was 
strong enough to spare forty fighting men for an ex- 
pedition that reached present Wisconsin. Such a 
colony can hardly have had a population of less than 
fifteen hundred. Beside the Kensington stone there 
are scattered Icelandic records which suggest a perma- 
nent Norse settlement at Vinland. In 1121 a Bishop 
Eric “went to find Vinland.” A bishop is not likely 
to be an explorer, nor yet to be an individual mission- 
ary. He has the care of churches in being. Hence 
what Bishop Eric expected to find and help at Vin- 
land was a small Christian community in partibus 
with its church, 

Now all the expeditions to Vinland mentioned in 
the Icelandic Sagas returned. However, in the first 
half of the eleventh century, Vinland was in the air, 
and it is possible and even probable that there were 
expeditions and settlements at that time too obscure 
to be recorded. Especially would this be the case if 
the settlers started directly from Greenland, upon 
whose more or less distressed colonists the auspicious 
name Vinland the Good and the descriptions of its 
clement climate would have had much drawing 
power. The Icelandic Saga writers had only indirect 
and occasional news from Greenland. 

We may reasonably guess about how many people 
would have been in such a venture. Thorfinn Karl- 
sefni, in what must have been a very big ship, carried 
sixty men, five women, and some cattle. A year later 
he repeated the venture with the sinister Freydis. 
They had in two ships sixty-five men and an unspeci- 
fied number of women, perhaps ten or a dozen. They 
meant to settle. We may assume then that our theo- 
retical colonizing expedition of the early eleventh 
century might have had a membership of not less 
than seventy or more than a hundred. Since the Sagas 
tell us “a Vinland voyage was reckoned both a profit- 
able and an honorable enterprise,” there would have 
been occasional trading voyages to the new colony 
and thereby some addition of new colonists. 

A little settlement such as we have imagined, with 
a dire shortage of women, would have grown slowly, 
but the Viking male being what he was, we may be 
sure that marriage and concubinage with the Skrael- 
ing women soon came to the rescue of the birthrate. 
Children are an asset in a colony, and in the benign 
climate of Vinland the deathrate would have been 
low. I assume an initial colony of eighty arriving 
some time in the 1010’s or 1020’s and doubling its 
population after 1030 every fifty years. By simple 
arithmetical progression such a colony at the time of 


Bishop Eric’s voyage, 1121, would have had about 
three hundred and fifty inhabitants. 

This apparently fantastic computation has after all 
bearings on the date of the Newport Tower. If it 
was built as a fortress church, and hence in stone, it 
must have been planned to house at a pinch the entire 
population. If there were an ambulatory some twelve 
to sixteen feet wide, it would have accommodated 
most of the fighting men, or about a third of the 
population, say one hundred; the remaining two 
hundred, old men, women, and children, would have 
managed to crowd very uncomfortably into the cen- 
tral rotunda, the two stories above (where some fight- 
ing men would also have been stationed), and the 
attic under the conical roof. In short, if Bishop Eric 
got to Vinland, which is uncertain, he probably found 
the fortress church recently finished, indeed the news 
of its building may well have prompted his visit. 

As the colony grew in population and fighting 
strength, it would have depended less on a citadel, 
more on its fighters, on stockades and ships, but the 
old church would with the usual succession of masses 
have taken care of the religious needs of a community 
of several thousand souls. 

Following our arithmetical progression to 1362 
and the Kensington stone, we get the startling result 
of a Vinland of something over nine thousand in- 
habitants. This is not impossible but highly unlikely. 
As the village grew and the little farmsteads of a few 
acres were subdivided into house lots, pollution of 
the water supply and other unsanitary conditions 
would have increased. There would have been epi- 
demics and contagions more lethal than in the earlier 
days because of crowded conditions. Anybody who 
has seen a pioneer village which has grown into a 
town without establishing a safe water supply and a 
proper disposal of garbage and sewage will readily 
imagine what must have happened to Vinland the 
Good when it had grown into a closely packed town 
of say two thousand inhabitants. Here not even a 
theoretical computation is possible. But it seems as if 
a town that could spare forty warriors for an explora- 
tion of many months’ duration could hardly have 
had less than fifteen hundred inhabitants. This single 
expedition would have taken about ten per cent of its 
men of good military age. Of course Vinland may 
have been more populous than that. But if so, its dis- 
appearance without archaeological trace becomes al- 
most incredible. The end of our theoretical Norse 
colony is not our immediate concern, but it is evident 
that successive epidemics of influenza, typhoid, or 
smallpox would have quickly done the work. Any 
helpless remnant of an already somewhat mongrelized 
community would soon have been killed or absorbed 
by the Skraelings. 

Returning to the date of our hypothetical fortress 
church, while it seems most probable to me that it 
was built in the early years of the colony, before 
rather than after 1100, it is also possible that it was 
built much later, and that its fortress features were 
merely traditional and retarded. Some experts are in- 
clined to date the tower after 1300. It seems to me, 
however, that a Norse colony of from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand people would have built a 
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considerably larger church, and since it needn’t serve 
as a fortress, would have built it of wood. If a Norse 
colony of from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
souls existed on the site of Newport for over three 
centuries, there must be under ground and under 
water abundant relics of such a settlement. Nothing 
of this sort has been found — for short of proof we 
cannot admit that the Newport Tower is Norse — 
perhaps for the good reason that nothing has been 
looked for. 

To clinch or disprove the Norse hypothesis, Mr. 
Means in his exhaustive yet fascinating Newport 
Tower makes the reasonable suggestion that explora- 
tory excavations should be made in and about the 
Tower. The city fathers of Newport, oddly feeling 
that the presence of a Colonial windmill of uniquely 
impractical design yields greater prestige than would 
the presence of the only mediaeval Christian church 
in the Western Hemisphere, refuse to authorize such 
excavations. 

I hope I have not given the impression that I be- 
lieve Vinland was necessarily on the site of Newport. 
So far as the vague descriptions of the Sagas go, Vin- 
land may have been anywhere from the northern tip 
of Nova Scotia to the Delaware Capes. On the other 
hand any coastwise yachtsman knows that an expedi- 
tion of would-be settlers that got beyond the Eliza- 
beth Islands would have found no better place to go 
ashore than Newport Harbor. If they got so far, it 
would have been very pernickety of them to carry on 
down the coast in the hope of finding a better jour- 
ney’s end. But there is no positive evidence that the 
Norse adventurers rounded Cape Cod. Nothing but 
the Newport Tower, on the theory that it is Norse, 
locates Newport as a Norse site, and though the prac- 
tice is by no means uncommon among art historians, 
we cannot prove an hypothesis by another equally 
unproved hypothesis. It is the fair off-chance that 
there is abundant evidence under ground and under 
water at Newport that makes me join Mr. Means in 
urging suitable excavation. 

If such excavations were permitted, what might 
they reveal? If the Tower, as much archaeological 
evidence suggests, was a Norse fortress church, exca- 
vation should show: (1) a water supply — well or 
cistern — within the original walls of the building; 
(2) sure traces of the foundations of an ambulatory; 
(3) probably traces of a pavement; (4) probably 
fragments of carved wood and ornamented mortar of 
late Norse design, rusted tools, carved knife handles, 
probably a few cult objects; (5) certainly many 
Norse burials inside or near the Tower. If Vinland, 
with a population of about fifteen hundred souls, was 
on Newport Harbor, it would in three hundred years 
have buried not less than two thousand of its inhabit- 
ants, and since it was a Christian community, the 
cemetery would have been near the church. 

If such finds were made, the Vinland-Newport 
theory would be proved to the hilt; if there were no 
such finds, the Norse theory would be put to rest, and 
for the Tower we should have to fall back either on 
the Colonial windmill theory, or on some alternative 
theory which M:. Means tantalizingly hints at. But 
of course such an acid test will not be made unless 


the city fathers of Newport can be brought to a better 
way of thinking. Here I have a proposal to make 
later. 

Meanwhile, defining our provisional hypothesis 
more closely, our Vinland must have bordered the 
snug anchorage at the north east elbow of Newport 
Harbor. Here the projection now lined at the south 
by Long Wharf would have given needed protection 
to the boats from all northerly winds, which experto 
crede are nasty winds for an anchored, and even 
worse for a beached, boat. In this elbow, now shallow 
and since the prevailing sou’wester silts it up, prob- 
ably always so, the ships of our hypothetical Vinland 
must have anchored or tied up to their moorings, 
while the little boats must have been beached or 
made fast to the land. The original settlement, per- 
haps of about eighty souls, must have built its wooden 
huts around this elbow and the settlement of perhaps 
a score of wooden huts might have extended along 
the shore from a quarter to half a mile, perhaps from 
a point half way out on Long Wharf to the landing 
stage of the New York Yacht Club. A few huts prob- 
ably straggled up the gully, now Mill Street, which 
runs from the beach to the site of the Tower. The 
Tower is a quarter of a mile from the water. Follow- 
ing our hypothetical course, Vinland in its most popu- 
lous estate, say fifteen hundred to two thousand, may 
have extended farther around the water front from 
the end of the point on which Long Wharf is now, 
to say the Armory on Thames Street, an extent of a 
short mile, while the village may have pushed a 
quarter of a mile inland from the Tower. Being 
amid savages, often hostile, the settlement would have 
been compact. 

It should be clear that all building or street exca- 
vations within this area should be supervised by vol- 
unteer archaeologists. Casual finds might prove the 
Norse theory. The quest will be almost unaided by 
the usual stratigraphic evidence. Hypothetically New- 
port may have been occupied three centuries or more 
by a few Norse colonists, during an interval of a 
couple of centuries by only a handful of Indians, for 
about three centuries more by English colonists and 
their American successors. All archaeological objects, 
where there has not been artificial grading, should be 
near the surface. We might expect to find a foot or 
more yielding British Colonial and early Republican 
objects, below this stratum a few inches yielding 
stray Indian artifacts, lowest a level not more than a 
couple of feet deep where there would be at least an 
off-chance of finding Norse objects. In short, super- 
vision should extend to all digging of any extent and 
of a depth of four feet or more. 

Better than such a casual policy would be a thorough 
examination of the bottom of the harbor at the elbow 
where Norse boats, if there were any, must have been 
moored or beached. It would be no great job, involv- 
ing only the dredging to hard pan of a matter of a 
couple of acres of the shallows at the elbow. I believe 
the investigators could bypass the city fathers, and 
deal directly with Washington. The expense would 
be relatively small. The task would be a dirty one — 
the careful sifting of whatever mud and gurry the 
dredges sucked up for objects, of which there will be 
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plenty since gear and tools are constantly lost from 
boats, and forgetting for a moment the Norse theory, 
small boats have lain at anchor or moorings at this 
spot for about three centuries. It would be sheer good 
luck if this preparatory dredging brought up any 
Norse objects. It would, however, clear the way for 
a thorough examination of the exposed bottom by 
divers. And when I say divers, I don’t mean expen- 
sive professionals, but half a dozen hardy young vol- 
unteers equipped only with head helmets, bathing 
trunks and weighted shoes and a wire basket to hold 
smaller finds. The area is shallow and a thorough ex- 
amination could be made in this simple way, in not 
more than a fortnight. I do not envy these eager vol- 
unteers their job of operating under the water of 
Newport Harbor, but an archaeologist must have a 
sacrificial spirit. Negative results from such explora- 
tion would prove that there never was a Norse settle- 
ment on Newport Harbor. 

Indeed a prognosis of the archaeological situation 
might be made on very easy terms, by the captain and 
crew of a twenty-five-foot yacht, enterprising youths 
equipped with diving helmets. Let such a yacht anchor 
in the little cove under Castle Hill. It accommodates 
a small yacht at anchor and at a pinch a couple of 
Greek lobster boats moored to the shore. It gives good 
protection against all easterly winds from north to 
south. 

If there were a Norse colony at Newport, its fish- 
ing boats constantly used this cove in order to get an 
early morning start, or as a refuge when northerly 
blasts made it hard to get up the bay to the harbor. 
Such boats would have lost fish knives and tools over- 
board. In short, if the archaeologically disposed 
yachtsmen I have suggested would walk about the 
rocky bottom of this little cove, an area of perhaps 
half an acre, they might find below the tin cans con- 
tributed by myself, my fellow small yachtsmen and 
the Greek lobstermen, some indisputably Norse ob- 
jects. I don’t see that any formal permit for such 
exploration would be needed, and the work could be 
done by four enterprising yachtsmen in a Week Ender 
within two or three strenuous days, but as a matter of 
courtesy I advise securing the good will of the gentle- 
folk who own the land about the cove, especially if it 
is still in the hands of that hospitable Baltimore 
family which some thirty years ago, when I occasion- 
ally anchored my little yawl in the cove, used to in- 
vite me to memorable breakfasts. 

If this test exploration produced a handful of Norse 
objects, the larger adventure in the harbor and about 
the Tower would promise rich finds. On proof that 
Norse boats had used the cove, the city fathers would 
probably relent and permit excavations about the 
Tower. If the exploration of the bottom of the cove 
revealed no Norse objects, that would not disprove 
absolutely the Norse hypothesis, but it would much 
reduce the probability of any important results from 
exploration in the harbor or about the Tower. On 
the other hand, the discovery of a considerable quan- 
tity and variety of Norse remains in the harbor and 
bordering shores would come near to proving that 
Newport occupies the site of Vinland the Good and 
naturally that the Tower is a Norse structure. With- 
out such exploration as Mr. Means and I propose, the 


problem of Vinland and the Tower is likely to re- 
main unsolved. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 


SIR: 

Mr. John Alford’s review of my booklet Art Criti- 
cism Now in the ART BULLETIN, XxIv, 1942 (pp. 
403-405), raises points which call for further dis- 
cussion. He accepts some theoretical principles I ex- 
pounded but doubts whether I have been always con- 
sistent. He may be right or wrong. However, I owe 
him and the readers some explanation. 

Points of agreement are my definition of taste, 
“the sum of the elements composing a painting,” and 
art, “the result, the synthesis” of a work. Mr. Alford 
sympathizes with my desire for a criticism based on 
the study of the difference, relation, and fusion of 
taste and art. 

On the other hand he disagrees with my judgment 
of the impressionistic taste as “good in itself”? and my 
attack against abstract art. He says: “These, be it 
noted, are discussions of cultural attitudes and artistic 
techniques, of matters which by Mr. Venturi’s defini- 
tion fall under the heading of ‘taste’; they are not dis- 
cussions of the quality of specific works of art, the 
only context in which immediate questions of quality 
can be raised.” 

True, art is absolute, and taste is relative. But this 
does not mean we must ignore the fact that there are 
good taste and bad taste. Mr. Alford does not seem to 
believe it fair to disapprove of a taste. In his opinion, 
once a distinction has been made between taste and 
art, every taste should be accepted for the simple 
reason that a painter chose it. Of course this is absurd. 
Taste is relative, but relative to art. That means that 
there are types of taste, as different as can be, which 
are trends toward artistic activity; keen sensibility, 
freedom of imagination, detachment from theoreti- 
cal, moral, religious, economic purposes. These types 
are examples of good taste. On the contrary, there are 
other types of taste so preoccupied with heterogeneous 
human activities different from art, that the artist must 
try to evade them in order to find his own way to 
art; he can succeed, but in spite of his taste. These 
types exemplify bad taste. 

Historical experience shows how some “cultural 
attitudes” were favorable to art, and others were 
harmful to it. Without such experience we must re- 
nounce understanding why some moments in the his- 
tory of art were fortunate and others unfortunate; 
why the Florentines painted better in the fifteenth 
than in the seventeenth century, why the French 
painted worse at the beginning than at the end of the 
nineteenth century. If we take into account the value 
of taste, we can explain why the humanistic taste in 
Florence in the fifteeath century or the impression- 
istic taste in Paris at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was favorable to painting, thus placing those 
epochs at the top of creative power in painting, and 
on the contrary why the academic taste of Florentines 
in the seventeenth century or the neo-classical taste 
of Parisians at the beginning of the nineteenth did 
great harm to the good natural temperament of some 
artists, misled by their anti-aesthetic ideas. A tempera- 
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ment like that of Louis David is a perfect example. 
If we do not understand in such a way the ups and 
downs in the history of art, we must have recourse to 
the theory that Providence sent great artists in one 
period, and fewer and smaller ones in another: an 
explanation which is utterly anti-historical. 

In contemporary art the impressionistic and post- 
impressionistic types of taste (neo-impressionism, sym- 
bolism, fauvism, expressionism) developed the sen- 
sibility of the artist, while cubistic and generally 
abstract taste concurred to dry up and skeletonize 
sensibility. Is sensibility the basis of any work of art? 
I do believe it is; yet the acceptance of my belief 
depends on the definition of art. The experience of 
works of art and the knowledge of the history of 
aesthetics both converge in emphasizing sensibility as 
the basis of art. Thus if one believes in the necessity 
of sensibility in art, he must be favorable to impres- 
sionistic and post-impressionistic taste, and unfavour- 
able to cubistic taste. The taste of Manet, Renoir, 
and Cézanne opened to them the road of artistic crea- 
tion. Picasso and Braque created works of art, in spite 
of their hostile taste, their personalities being able to 
overcome it. 

To make a severe choice in taste is today as neces- 
sary as ever. Because of indifference to taste, and the 
opinion that any taste can be as good as another, we 
are confronted with disgraceful events in the world 
of art. Recently two exhibitions were held in New 
York with some kind of popular success: the Bougue- 
reau show at the Durand-Ruel Gallery, the big Tche- 
litchew show at the Museum of Modern Art. Bougue- 
reau is an empty academician, Tchelitchew a repug- 
nant showman. Both were scandals of taste, and I 
believe that against such scandals action must be 
taken. I am pleased therefore that another reviewer 
of my booklet, Mr. Albert J. Steiss (Thought, 1942, 
p- 358), hinted at the political tinge of my principles 
in criticism. Charles Baudelaire wrote: “Quant 4 la 
critique proprement dite, j’espére que les philosophes 
comprendront ce que je vais dire: pour étre juste, 
c’est-a-dire pour avoir sa raison d’étre, la critique doit 
étre partiale, passionnée, politique, c’est-a-dire faite 4 
un point de vue exclusif, mais 4 un point de vue qui 
ouvre le plus d’horizons” (Salon de 1846, 1). 1 am 
in good company. 

Sociology is at the basis of the indifference of Mr. 
Alford toward the quality of taste. He writes: “Im- 
pressionism is a perfect form of expression for an 
attitude of intellectually uncritical acceptance of the 
phenomenal world, . . . such as only the colossal 
economic confidence and matured uncombative ro- 
manticism of the late nineteenth century could have 
produced.” “Colossal economic confidence” as pro- 
ducer of Impressionism? Monet, Sisley, Renoir, Pis- 
sarro were starving when they created Impressionism. 
The colossal economic confidence produced Bougue- 
reau, not Impressionism. The consciousness of the dig- 
nity of the common man was the social background 
of Impressionism. It was a moral and social ideal, and 
it could become an aesthetic ideal; this was the reason 
why it could become good taste. Colossal economic 
confidence could only produce bad taste, as it actually 
did. But Mr. Alford continues: ““To complain of the 
neglect of Impressionism, and of the overvaluation 
of the abstract modes of art, without any reference 


to the conditions that have governed this change of 
taste, is surely critically shallow and sterile, however 
factually justified.” If it is factually justified, it is 
not sterile. Furthermore I pointed out the back- 
ground for the preference for abstract art after 
World War 1: it is Fascism. I suppose that Mr, Al- 
ford would have preferred me to mention the ma- 
chine age, aeroplanes, and so on. I do not deny that 
the triumph of mechanics has its responsibility in the 
deviations of taste today. But what is important to a 
critic is to state that they are deviations, and to ex- 
plain that such deviations are lacking in sensibility, 
feeling, and disinterested imagination, without which 
there is no art. 

Finally I object to Mr. Alford’s statement that I 
am “a partisan of the recent past.” I sponsor the taste 
of Rouault and Matisse, Marin and Weber. Why 
should their taste be considered of the recent past! 
Why ought only cubism to be considered of the pres- 
ent time? Rouault and Matisse, Marin and Weber 
are as alive as Picasso, Braque, Léger and Tcheli- 
tchew. It is arbitrary to minimize the taste of the 
former by suggesting they belong to the past. They 
are contemporary. The only question is whether their 
contemporary taste is good or bad. 


LIONELLO VENTURI 
New York City 


After reading Mr. Venturi’s criticism of his review 
in the preceding letter, Mr. Alford wrote the fol- 
lowing reply: 


SIR: 

I have read Mr. Venturi’s criticism, which is to 
appear in the BULLETIN, of my review of his book, 
and I might begin my reply to his remarks with a 
quotation from Alice in Wonderland: “ ‘Oh, don’t 
talk about trouble!’ said the Duchess, ‘I make you a 
present of everything I’ve said as yet.’ ” 

Mr. Venturi’s main complaint against contemporary 
criticism in his book was that it discussed the elements 
of a work of art (which he distinguishes as elements 
of “‘taste”) as though these of themselves constituted 
its quality as “art.” I remarked that I found it diffi- 
cult to know in Mr. Venturi’s own writing “whether 
at a particular moment he professes to be discussing 
Art or Taste,” and that, though his plea was for a 
consideration of “art,” his evaluation of Impression- 
ism was, in fact, an undeclared evaluation of “taste.” 
He appeared, in short, to be committing the precise 
fault of confusion with which he charged the gener- 
ality of criticism. 

Mr. Venturi now assumes without any grounds — 
indeed, against all the evidence of the latter part of 
my review — that this implies that I harbour an “in- 
difference . . . toward the quality of taste,” and 
imputes to me the “opinion” that “every taste should 
be accepted for the simple reason that a painter chose 
it.” One might suppose from this that it was not he 
but I who wrote the words quoted in my review: “to 
prefer the moral reaction of Rouault to the amoral 
reaction of Matisse would be to judge by moral prin- 
ciples — and in art criticism that would constitute a 
prejudice, and therefore would be a mistake”; or 
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this: “and the historian who analyses the elements has 
no right to prefer one to another. . . . There can 
be no hierarchy of genres, because the artist picks the 
genre which best suits his personality in order to ob- 
tain the best effect” (Art Criticism Now, p. 61). 
Mr. Venturi is perfectly entitled, and welcome, to 
demolish any dummy of his own creation, but not to 
imply that I supplied him with it. 

Of course “some cultural attitudes [are] favorable 
to art and others harmful to it.” For that realization 
one need scarcely depend on a comparative study of 
the art and culture of fifteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury Italy: one can look about one. And of course the 
criticism of “taste” (in the sense of the acknowledged 
pattern of cultural elements) is not merely a legiti- 
mate but an essential correlative of the criticism of 
art. My complaint against Mr. Venturi (as I think 
any unprejudiced reading of my review will elicit) 
was not that he preferred one taste to another, but 
firstly that the stated grounds of his cultural prefer- 
ences were unsatisfactory (he confirms these grounds 
in his reiterated demand for “detachment from theo- 
retical, moral, religious, economic purposes”); and 
secondly that there was not a lack of any attempt to 
analyse the pattern and the origin of the taste he de- 
plored, but (and here is the dereliction of responsi- 
bility in a book reviewing the condition of “art criti- 
cism now’’), a neglect of all critical writings which 
did attempt to do so. 

Strictly, the use of the word “purpose” in the 
quoted passage begs the question at issue. For if a 
purpose is “knowledge” or “morality” it is by defini- 
tion not “art.” But it is precisely the tendency to ex- 
clude the basic moral, religious, economic interests 
from a contemplative-expressive purpose that leads 
to the aesthetic anaemia of “art for art’s sake.” Bad 
taste, in the view I am promulgating, consists not in 
the inclusion of any particular ingredient, but in the 
acceptance of heterogeneity as unity, in a simple fail- 
ure to distinguish between distractive addition and 
aesthetic integration. Exclusion is certainly an essen- 
tial part of any process of aesthetic integration. 
Nevertheless, in the elimination of distracting ele- 
ments and the achievement of “good taste” a very 
thin sort of quality may result. This happened not 
seldom (pace Mr. Venturi) in the art of Matisse, and 
still more generally (as noticed by Mr. Venturi in 
discussing a different exclusiveness, op. cit., p. 50), 
in that of Klee. 

In my opinion it is not “bad taste” for an artist to 
be concerned with “moral, religious, economic pur- 
poses.” It is merely to possess a taste virile enough to 
need aesthetic tempering. To demand detachment 
from the basic interests of humanity is to demand a 
cultural emasculation. Mr. Venturi himself implies 
this at two different points in his letter: first, when 
he allies himself with the opinion he quotes from 
Baudelaire, and secondly, when he describes the back- 
ground of Impressionism as “a moral and social 
ideal.” 

Unfortunately, in the first instance he immedi- 
ately appears to confuse the application of a principle 
with the licensing of a common prejudice: that dis- 
tasteful things (here and to Mr. Venturi, “Abstract 
Art” and “Fascism”) must be causally connected. 

I am so astonished at the obvious “anti-historical” 


Page 271, line 24: “there was not a lack” should 
read “there was not only a lack.” 


character of his statement of this relation that I 
search Mr, Venturi’s words and my mind for a pos- 
sible missed implication analogous to that missed by 
Mr. Venturi in my reference to the historical nature 
of Impressionism (of which more in a moment). 
“Abstract art” was being practiced and promulgated 
before World War 1 and, if anything, with a tenuous 
“leftist” political sympathy. Kandinsky, for instance, 
in The Art of Spiritual Harmony (London, 1914), 
expressed (pp. 21-23) his scorn of “materialist” 
science, economics, and politics, adding (p. 63) 
“there is no ‘must’ in art, because art is free” (2nd 
German edition, Uber das Geistige in der Kunst, 
Munich, 1912, pp. 18-20, 61). The characteriza- 
tion of abstract and expressionistic art as “cultural 
bolshevism” after World War 1 was one of the par- 
rot-cries of cultural invective in Western Europe. 

Fascism was originally a local, post-war political 
product, of which Mr. Venturi assuredly knows a 
great deal more than I. But I confess to ignorance of 
anything to give color to a suggestion that there was 
ever an Italian official or popular “preference for ab- 
stract art,” beyond the climbing of Marinetti (if his 
case is relevant) onto the Fascist bandwagon. Per- 
haps Mr. Venturi means that a wider European 
Fascism was somewhere responsible for some “prefer- 
ence for abstract art” Sy reaction. That such prefer- 
ence as there has been has owed some reactive stimu- 
lus to Fascism I am not prepared either to deny or to 
confirm, cultural interactions being exceedingly com- 
plex and frequently influenced by what appear to be 
adventitious circumstances. 

Any esoteric explanation of Mr. Venturi’s mean- 
ing in this connection must be furnished by himself. 
But when we come to his claim to have treated of 
this matter in his book we are on surer ground, since 
his book is there to refer to. It is true that he men- 
tioned (p. 2) “the reaction against bolshevism and 
the disorders ensuing from the War” as “the political 
side of the picture” of intellectual reaction about 
1920, and drew attention (there and p. 42) to the 
relation between Fascism and the revived respect for 
classical principles of art. It is also true that (p. 27) 
he erroneously endorsed a description of Cubism as 
“pure theory.” Reference was made to both these 
passages in my review. But I can find no basis for his 
present claim to have “pointed out the background 
for the preference for abstract art after World War 
’’; no more in Fascism than in “the machine age, 
aeroplanes and so on,” which would at least have 
been, as I see the matter, to point in the right direc- 
tion, though with a scornful inadequacy of realiza- 
tion. What the humanistic spirit (I use the phrase 
without limitation to a classical reference), a decline 
in whose integrity fills me with as deep a nostalgic 
concern as it fills Mr. Venturi with a combative in- 
dignation, — what the humanistic spirit is sapped by 
is not simply the physical presence of machines, but 
the overwhelming practical success of over-riding 
mechanistic assumptions, and their ultimate incom- 
patibility, both in theory and in practice, with the 
spiritual or vitalistic implications of a humanistic sys- 
tem of values, classical, Christian, or romantic-im- 
pressionistic as the case may be. 

Between 1500 and 1900 “the world had got hold 
of a general idea it could neither live with nor live 
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without” (A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern 
World, 1925, p. 72), the idea, that is, of the uni- 
versal validity of mechanistic principles. Throughout 
the nineteenth century there were prophetic denun- 
ciations of one kind and another, but it was hardly 
till the opening of the present century, hardly till 
World War 1, that the situation developed beyond 
the professional cultural areas of “natural philoso- 
phy” and “moral philosophy” to impinge inescapably 
on all the formative processes, intellectual, moral, and 
aesthetic, of the intellective popular mind. This is a 
matter which, even in its single relation to art (the 
only relation in which I would presume to discuss it), 
is obviously beyond the scope of an incidental letter 
to consider. I can only say that the conflict between 
the intellection of mechanism and the intuition of 
organism (as, in behaviour, between the claims of 
routine and spontaneity) leaps to my eye and mind 
from most of the characteristic elements of the con- 
temporary “abstract” and symbolic (sur-realist) tastes 
(intellective but largely anti-intellectual) that Mr. 
Venturi deplores; and that merely to deplore or to 
denounce such “taste” appears to me about as con- 
structive as merely to deplore a drought or to wave 
an admonitory finger at a psychotic. 

That there is sporadically involved a cultural con- 
dition analogous to an individual psychosis is not 
denied, and I have every sympathy with Mr. Ven- 
turi’s feeling in denouncing the confusion between 
clinical and artistic interest (Art Criticism Now, pp. 
49-50) in some of the “scandals” of contemporary 
criticism. As evidence of good faith, let me mention 
another, though I recognize that the aRT BULLETIN 
is not an appropriate journal for the discussion of con- 
temporary artistic politics: the high honor recently paid 
to Mr. Peter Blume’s picture, South of Scranton by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. Blume is an 
interesting sociological commentator, though I do not 
happen to possess clues to his allusions in this picture. 
But by the standards enunciated by Mr. Venturi and 
generally adopted by the Museum, this is a negligible 
work of “art.” 

Nevertheless, it is useless to reiterate “that this is 
not art” if your standards of what is or is not art — 
your definition of “art” and evaluation of what you 
have so defined — have already been rejected or de- 
liberately abandoned by those you are addressing. 
You must attempt profounder or subtler or more 
drastic methods of conversion, and even then be pre- 
pared to find an irreducible difference in purpose and 
perhaps in philosophic foundation. Mr. Venturi, as 
may be remembered from the Preface to his History 
of Art Criticism (1936), is curiously certain that 
among “three or four critics’ judgments of one work 


of art,” though there may be “three or four standards 
of appraisal . . . there is only one true judgment.” 

As to the cultural character (the “taste” in Mr. 
Venturi’s terminology) of Impressionism: It is true 
that Monet, Sisley, Renoir, and Pissarro, like many 
other young professional people and particularly art- 
ists, were frequently near destitution in the early part 
of their careers. But they “created Impressionism” 
not simply as individuals but also as members of a so- 
cial order and inheritors of a cultural tradition. This, 
I suppose, is what Mr. Venturi means by his refer- 
ence to the background of Impressionism. As mem- 
bers of a social order they participated prospectively 
and ideologically in a collective security and pros- 
perity which was the culmination of half a millennium 
of accelerating development in economic power. To 
this prosperity and delusive security they owed their 
taste more basically than Bouguereau owed his, which 
was only that of a new and pretentious “aristocracy” 
imitating a historically foreign “culture.” As inher- 
itors of an organic cultural tradition the Impressionists 
succeeded to the Nature-Romanticism of Theodore 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau, the chromatic luminism 
of Turner, the picturesque rusticity of Constable and 
Gainsborough, the refined sensuality of Watteau, the 
equally refined phenomenalism of Velasquez, the 
bourgeois bonhomie of Hals, the robust and opu- 
lent sensuality of Rubens, Veronese, and Titian: a 
series of names which represents, in reverse, a long 
developing tradition of “economic confidence”’ as the 
basis of “matured uncombative romanticism” and 
“uncritical acceptance of the phenomenal world.” 

The last paragraph of Mr. Venturi’s letter appears 
to me again compact with inconsistencies. There was 
no denigration of the taste of Rouault, Matisse, 
Marin, and Weber in my suggestion that Mr. Ven- 
turi was “a partisan of the recent past”; there was 
merely a historical interpretation, and one in which, 
correct or mistaken, I think he must share. For if he 
claims their taste as characteristic of present cultural 
conditions (which is what I understand by his desig- 
nation of it as “contemporary”), he negates the de- 
structive critique of contemporary taste which pro- 
vided much of the substance of his book. Let me 
remind him, moreover, that it was he who wrote that 
“the best living painters are to-day old men who 
work according to the principles determined before 
1914” (Art Criticism Now, p. 4). It is indeed poign- 
ant to confirm that the average age of three of the 
four artists chosen by Mr. Venturi as representatives 
of the taste he sponsors, is seventy-two; and of the 
four of them, seventy. 

JOHN ALFORD 
University of Toronto 
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PHILIP AINSWORTH MEANS, Newport Tower, New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. xxi + 344; 
141 figs. $5.00. 


The controversy over the Newport Tower or Old 
Stone Mill — one cannot even stick to one name or 
the other without begging the question — is rather an 
extraordinary one. But it is doubtful whether this 
justifies Mr. Means in devoting about a third of his 
book to the history of the two chief rival theories, to 
wit: that the strange, circular structure is either a 
windmill erected by Governor Arnold after an Eng- 
lish (Inigo Jones? ) model before 1678, or else a re- 
ligious edifice erected by Norse colonists between the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries. Indeed Mr. Means’ 
entire treatment of his extremely interesting subject 
is unduly long-winded, particularly as his final con- 
clusion remains indefinite and must be set down in 
statistical terms of relative probability. In a conclud- 
ing plea that the ground around the monument be 
properly excavated he believes that the chances are: 


50% that nothing will be found 
35% that Norse evidence of between 1121 and 1400 
will be found 
10% that Arnold (or other seventeenth century) evi- 
dence will be found 
5% that evidence will be found to prove construc- 
tion by Europeans of between 1492 and 1580 


Seconding his plea that a serious excavation be made 
to bring to light whatever buried evidence may 
exist, this reviewer, castigated by Mr. Means for 
earlier support of the Arnoldian or seventeenth-cen- 
tury English theory, is perversely fascinated by the 
last, and according to Mr. Means, the least plausible 
of the alternatives. For Mr. Means seems by his 
marshalling of genealogical evidence and his com- 
parison with other early windmills to dispose rather 
effectively of the theory that Governor Arnold 
erected the edifice as a mill in the 1670’s on the 
model of an observatory built, in a part of England 
he presumably never visited, three years before he 
came to America at the age of twenty-one. But al- 
though the Scandinavian prototypes of the Middle 
Ages Means offers make sufficiently evident what the 
original structure might have been like had it been 
indeed built as a church by Norsemen, he does not 
dispose of a basic improbability: Even if the Norse- 
men really occupied Aquidneck in the twelfth or 
thirteenth century, would they have been likely to 
have built so solid and elaborate a monument at all? 
At best Vinland was but a colony of a colony of a 
colony; and the Norse addiction to wooden construc- 
tion in the Middle Ages (which was certainly even 
greater than that of Englishmen in the seventeenth 
century) makes it seem extremely unlikely that, at the 
furthest remove of their hypothetical colonizing ven- 
tures, the Norsemen should have built a church of a 
type which is rare enough in Denmark or Norway 
and apparently unknown in Iceland or Greenland. 
Neither the chapter on the general problem of 
Vinland nor that on the mediaeval church prototypes 
of the Newport monument (if it be conceded to have 
once had a surrounding aisle outside the arcade) is, 
as Mr. Means is the first to admit, conclusive. If the 


tower could be proved to be of Norse construction, 
it would itself become the strongest link in the cloudy 
story of Vinland. If one is forced to take the tower 
as it stands without an aisle, it is at least as unlike any 
mediaeval round church as it is unlike any seven- 
teenth-century windmill. And once more one may 
query why Mr. Means, finding no very strong links 
for his desired chain of evidence, need have devoted 
so much space to the tenuous and uncertain piling up 
of mere hints and interpretations. 
The measured drawings of the tower which are 
provided, the photographs of details, and the plans of 
Great Hedinge Church in Denmark and of St. Olaf 
at Tgnsberg in Norway are extremely valuable. These, 
studied in comparison with the photograph and draw- 
ings of the hypothetical English prototype, the ob- 
servatory at Chesterton, are the most convincing ma- 
terial the author provides. However, the author is 
hardly more successful in providing mediaeval Scan- 
dinavian prototypes for the fireplace in the upper 
storey than are the Arnoldists in explaining its pres- 
ence in a seventeenth-century mill: the most obvious 
prototypes, which Means very fairly offers, are Eng- 
lish Norman, which is little help to avy theory. A 
succinct article provided with the illustrations that 
have just been mentioned, with the clinching anti- 
Arnold arguments in a long note, might have been 
quite as effective as this rather padded book in paving 
the way for an adequate excavation of the site. Even 
so, such an article would not have carried the argu- 
ment much further than Enlart’s conclusion of 1910: 
“. . . the fact of construction in the xvuth century, 
although not proven, remains nevertheless possible 
and similarity of the mill (sic!) at Leamington (sic!) 
remains troublesome. My opinion is that both opin- 
ions are sustainable, and that it is strange in any case 
that this mill (sic!) of the xvuth century should so 
closely resemble a Romanesque church and that a 
Scandinavian church of the xith century should have 
so many analogies with this English mill (sic!) of 
the xvuth century.”* My “sics? indicate how much 
doubt Means has been able to throw on the prob- 
ability of a relation to a seventeenth-century Warwick- 
shire prototype, but Enlart’s “strangeness” remains. 
Mr. Means worked for five years on his problem 
and that doubtless justifies in his own mind the length 
of his treatise. For some readers the justification will 
lie in the entertainment value of his pugnacious and 
opinionated style. Others, perhaps, may refuse to pur- 
sue him to the end and may be grateful that I have 
quoted his statistical conclusion. But the book is not a 
detective story and I trust I may be forgiven for re- 
vealing the somewhat disappointing dénouement, 1 
await the publication of an equally enthusiastic argu- 
ment in favor of the theory to which Mr. Means al- 
lows five per cent of probability — i.e., that the most 
enigmatic structure in the United States was the work 
of Portuguese or Spaniards in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century — perhaps a specimen of the rena- 
cimiento purista or its Portuguese equivalent! 


HENRY-RUSSELL HITCHCOCK 
Wesleyan University 


1. C. Enlart, “Le probléme de la vieille tour de. Newport 
(Rhode Island),” Revue de Dart chrétien, Lx, 1910, pp. 300ff. 
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KARL LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN and ERLING C. OLSEN, 
Dionysiac Sarcophagi in Baltimore, published 
jointly by The Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University and The Trustees of the Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore, 1942. Pp. 82; 44 figs. $1.50. 


In this monograph the seven sarcophagi of the 
Calpurnii in the Walters Art Gallery are studied as 
documents of Dionysiac doctrine and as evidence of 
an artistic evolution from the age of Hadrian to that 
of the Severi. Their importance is greatly enhanced 
by the discovery that they were carved for members 
of a Roman family who worshipped the Phrygian Sa- 
bazios. The first chapter is a concise and meticulous 
description of the figure decoration and is excellent. 
The second chapter is given to interpretation and 
readers may find that the search for symbolism has 
been pressed too far. In the third chapter the style is 
closely studied in an effort to establish the chrono- 
logical sequence of the series and to characterize the 
significant changes in the art of the second and third 
centuries after Christ. 

The detailed interpretation begins with the sar- 
cophagus on which is represented the triumph of 
Dionysus. The authors believe that the underlying 
motif is the triumph of good over evil, of immor- 
tality over death, and of faith over faithlessness (p. 
32). Yet, what is shown is the triumph of the god 
and this one may regard rather as the concluding 
scene of a series which begins with his birth as repre- 
sented in the frieze of the cover. In this reviewer’s 
opinion, the sculptor wished to tell two important 
events in the life of the god, his remarkable birth 
and his conquest of India, just as his contemporary 
told the story of Mithras in a series of small scenes 
carved around the edge of the cave in a relief of the 
tauroctony. Certain details call for comment. The 
children who ride the panthers of the car of Diony- 
sus can hardly symbolize “the peculiar intuition of 
innocent youth” (p. 27) but are rather the counter- 
parts in idea of the Eros and the putto who in earlier 
art ride a garlanded tiger or lion. These animals have 
been brought under the spell of Dionysus by wine 
just as they were tamed by the music of his prophet 
Orpheus. The Pan who leads the panthers may not be 
called an archiboukolos since that title was reserved 
for the chief of the boukoloi who tended the sacred 
oxen. The authors themselves are justly hesitant 
about their interpretation of the snake, which follows 
a lizard up a tree toward some birds, as “tempting 
the earth-bound soul toward the realm of the divine 
birds” (p. 30). They cite in this connection a bronze 
hand which was dedicated to Sabazios (fig. 33; pp. 
24, 30). On this hand which has thumb and the next 
two fingers extended appear a lizard and a snake 
among many symbols of obviously mystical or magical 
character. Blinkenberg’s interpretation’ that this is 
“the hand of God” is accepted by the authors, but 
the hand is rather that of a suppliant whose appeal to 
Sabazios is rendered more effective by the symbols. 
The same gesture exactly is made in a scene on an 
Apulian vase of the fourth century,” where a for- 


1. C. S. Blinkenberg, Archaeologische Studien, Copen- 
hagen, Leipzig, 1904, pp. 100-109, 123-128. 
2. Ibid., p. 125. 


eigner addresses Dareios with reference to the expe- 
dition against Greece.* The speaker is urging the 
monarch not to make the expedition, and for this rea- 
son Apate or Deception looks down at him reprov- 
ingly. The various figures in relief on the bronze 
hands show that they were set upright as the hands of 
suppliants should be, if they were appealing to Zeus 
Sabazios. If the lizard was especially the attribute of 
Sabazios (p. 30), Praxiteles in his Apollo Sauroctonus 
may have shown his resentment of the Phrygian god. 
Aristophanes took a fling at him. 

The Griffin Sarcophagus is capable of a different 
interpretation from that proposed by the authors. 
The object flanked by the two pairs of griffins in the 
principal relief seems to be not a daetylus but rather 
a tall funereal jar set on a metallic brazier with lion’s 
claws for supports.* The jar has a spreading base and 
a cover, as the authors themselves observe in note 
141, and is decorated with leaves. These three details 
are found in an earlier and variant form of funerary 
vase from a Hellenistic cemetery at Centuripe in 
Sicily.° The Centuripe vases apparently were not 
cinerary urns® but the jar on a brazier indicates such 
purpose, so that the griffins appear to be the heraldic 
guardians of the ashes of the dead. At the center of 
the frieze on the cover of the sarcophagus a jar of 
the same shape is escorted by a cavalcade of marine 
hybrids and Erotes. They bear the ashes of the dead 
over the sea to the Isles of the Blest (?) just as on 
another sarcophagus marine monsters attended by 
Erotes bear a plaque inscribed with the names of the 
dead.” A more elaborate variant of the motif occurs 
on another sarcophagus of the series, that of the Leu- 
cippidae (fig. 11) where Victories slaying bulls flank 
the jar, but here in place of a brazier is an altar with 
concave sides. It, too, probably alludes to incinera- 
tion, as does a jar upon another such altar on a Car- 
thaginian stele.* A cinerary urn is not a logical motif 
on a sarcophagus, so one may assume that it has here 
a secondary meaning. The authors note that the Gar- 
land Sarcophagus appropriated elements of decora- 
tion from cinerary urns (p. 80). On the jar of the 
Griffin Sarcophagus a Dionysiac mask crowned with a 
lotus flower takes the place of a cover, corresponding 
to the painted portrait and the modelled lotus bud on 
the finial of the Centuripe jar. In a mystic scene on 
a cinerary urn, ears of grain spring from the head of 
Demeter.® 

The tripod between the griffins on the Childhood 
Sarcophagus (figs. 3-4) is not a general symbol of 
Dionysus (p. 36), who was the first to prophesy 
while seated upon it, but alludes rather to the dia- 


3. Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, 
Munich, 1904, pl. 88; text, p. 146. 

4. Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grec- 
ques et romaines, Paris, 1877-1919, s. v. focus, p. 1197, fig. 
3131. 

5. G. M. A. Richter, “Polychrome Vases from Centuripe in 
the Metropolitan Museum,” Metropolitan Museum Studies, 
1930, p. 194, fig. 7. 

6. Ibid., p. 200. 

7. G. W. Elderkin, “Shield and Mandorla,” American 
Journal of Archaeology, xtvi11, 1938, p. 230. 

8. G. W. Elderkin, Archaeological Papers, 1, 1941, p. 17. 

9. Jane Ellen Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of the 
Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903, p. 547. 
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melismos of the god, probably in the form of a goat. 
This would explain the goat’s head upon which the 
guardian griffins rest each a paw in one of the lateral 
reliefs of the Triumph Sarcophagus (fig. 5). Orphic 
myth apparently identified the tripod at Delphi with 
that in which the Titans boiled the dismembered 
parts of Zagreus who was reborn as Dionysus.*° On a 
sarcophagus of the Calpurnii which has remained in 
Rome, a maenad who holds a knife and a piece of a 
goat shows that this family was familiar with the sig- 
nificance to the dead of the Dionysiac diamelismos. 
As devotees of the god they were to share in his re- 
turn to life. The ram’s head beneath a griffin on the 
sarcophagus of that name (fig. 17) and another on an 
altar near a satyr in a lateral relief of the Ariadne 
Sarcophagus (fig. 13) also refer to diamelismos, but 
here there is comtaminatio. Medea, in order to dem- 
onstrate the possibility of rejuvenating the old king 
Pelias, cut up a ram and boiled the pieces in a caul- 
dron on a tripod. The importance of the head of the 
victim in the rite of diamelismos is evident in the 
Bacchae of Euripides where Agave brings upon the 
stage the head of her own son who has been dismem- 
bered (v. 1284). The connection of griffins with 
Dionysiac attributes was widespread in antiquity. On 
a sarcophagus from Caesarea in Palestine they flank a 
conventionalized thyrsos,* and in a mosaic from 
Syria they guard the cantharus of the god.’* The tri- 
pods between griffins can hardly refer to victory over 
death if identified with the prize tripods of the 
theatre (p. 36). The griffin may have been chosen be- 
cause each of its components could tear the flesh of a 
victim and was therefore naturally symbolic of dia- 
melismos. 

Above the heraldic groups of griffins and tripods 
on the ends of the Childhood Sarcophagus are 
panthers drinking from craters or wine-jars which 
are placed on their sides for the lack of space. In the 
opinion of this reviewer these animals are not therio- 
morphic maenads (p. 36) but rather the counterparts 
of the leopard into the mouth of which Dionysus 
pours wine from a cup** and of the lion which ap- 
proaches a crater in the Mithraic tauroctony. Another 
gable group which deserves a reconsideration is that 
of the Griffin Sarcophagus which represents two pigs 
near a tree, and a dog (fig. 18). The authors are 
tempted to see in the pigs “the unhappy souls of the 
herd of Persephone watched by the dog of the under- 
world” (p. 47). But the association of Dionysus with 
the Eleusinian goddesses suggests that the pigs and 
the dog belong to the herd of Eubouleus who came 
to be identified with Dionysus as a god of the under- 
world.** 

Among the figures on the Ariadne Sarcophagus the 
seated god against whom Ariadne rests in slumber is 
identified as Hades on very precarious evidence (p. 


ro. Arthur B. Cook, Zeus, Cambridge, 1914-1940, 11, p. 
218. 

11. R. A. S. Macalister, A Century of Excavations in Pales- 
tine, London, 1925, p. 264, fig. 

12. Antioch-on-the-Orontes, 111, The Excavations 1937-39, 
ed. Richard Stillwell, Princeton, 1941, pl. 78. 

13. E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Mu- 
nich, 1923, 11, fig. 745. 

14. Paul Foucart, Les mystéres d’Eleusis, Paris, 1914, p. 
105. 


38), and upon this evidence is based the conclusion 
that the “motive of death and resurrection is clearly 
indicated by the awakening figure of Ariadne” (p. 
40). Ariadne, however, shows no signs of awakening. 
A more reasonable assumption would seem to be that 
this seated god and his entourage belong to the island 
of Naxos where Ariadne was abandoned. The dol- 
phin below the god shows that he has some connection 
with the sea. He is clearly Glaucus who fell in love 
with Ariadne on the island of Naxos, but was seized 
and bound by Dionysus. The story was told by Theo- 
lytus in his Epic of Bacchus (Athenaeus vu, 296a, 
where Naxos is given its earlier name of Dia), Com- 
parison of this Glaucus with the colossal bust of a sea- 
deity in the Vatican, whose Dionysiac affinities are 
shown by the grapes in his hair,*® both confirms this 
interpretation and, incidentally, establishes the con- 
jectured identity of the bust as that of Glaucus, For 
both figures have the same curious treatment of the 
lower and upper limits of the beard, which the 
authors misconstrue as feathers (p. 38). The same 
convention for dripping sea water is illustrated by the 
Triton (?)?® and a fragment of a marble nose.” 
The dolphin below the Glaucus of the sarcophagus is 
his attribute as are the two dolphins in the beard of 
the Vatican herm. The subject then is the discovery 
of the sleeping Ariadne on the shore by Glaucus who 
tenderly supports the maiden before she wakes. In 
taking hold of her garment he shows that he resents 
the exposure of her form to his rival by Pan. This 
action explains the smile of Ampelus, the companion 
of Dionysus. Such a scene appealed to the Hellenistic 
age which was fond of the unusual erotic motif. The 
exposure of Ariadne by Pan was not new. The sculp- 
tor could have found a variant of it in earlier relief 
and painting, where no mystic significance is pos- 
sible.1* There seems then to be no warrant for con- 
struing the raising of Ariadne’s garment as “symboli- 
cal of the soul’s abandonment of the bodily and 
earthly garb at death” (p. 40). 

In the discussion of the Ouvaroff Sarcophagus the 
author finds that the Pan beside Hercules (fig. 42, 
center) is an incidental figure which is derived from 
the “Hades” of the Ariadne Sarcophagus. This Pan 
may be described as a type of the atelier but he is 
nonetheless necessary to the scene which is a contest 
in drinking between Hercules and Dionysus. Hercules 
is too drunk to stand and not even Pan who has taken 
him by the arm can help the sturdy hero. At his foot 
and behind him two figures, one a child, as in the 
mosaic of the scene from Antioch, express their de- 
light at the plight of the Hercules, and this feeling 
is shared by the maenad on the left. The effect is 
further heightened by the contrast of the athletic 
nudity of the hero with the effeminately draped Lyd- 
ian Dionysus. The latter tilts his cantharus to show 
that he has drained it and can still easily keep his 
balance. 


15. Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmdler Griechischer und Ré- 
mischer Sculptur, pl. 136. 

16. Ibid., pl. 138. 

17. F. P. Johnson, Corinth, vol. 1x, Cambridge, Mass., 
1931, p. 109, no. 229. 

18. Schreiber, Die Hellenistischen Reliefbilder, Leipzig, 
1889-1894, pl. 24. 
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The authors’ interpretation of the Gorgoneion of 
the sarcophagi as “a symbol of the god’s power em- 
bracing the realms of life and death” (p. 50; cf. 
note 163) seems rather vague. Since the scene of the 
decapitation of the Gorgon, followed by the emer- 
gence of Chrysaor and Pegasus from her severed 
neck, had appeared on a Cypriote sarcophagus, it is 
probable that Gorgon heads, in some cases at least, re- 
tained their earlier sepulchral symbolism. A variant 
version of the story was that Chrysaor and Pegasus 
sprang from the blood of the Gorgon which dripped 
to the ground. Grape vines had sprung from the blood 
of the divine bull when it was slain by Mithras. In 
both cases death was accompanied by new life. One 
should note the bunch of grapes attached apparently 
to the Gorgon head on a shield on the Victory Sar- 
cophagus (fig. 27). The interpretation of this monu- 
ment as commemorating the victory of Dionysus over 
the barbarians and, too, of life over death (p. 52), in 
which the Victories holding the Gorgon-shield recall 
the entire myth of his conquest, is not valid. Diony- 
sus himself should certainly be present. Altmann’s 
theory is better that the sarcophagus was carved for an 
army officer. Do not the Erotes in the relief on the 
cover continue the idea of victory by setting up a 
trophy? The helmet is already in its usual place on 
top of a shaft which is low for want of space. 

In the third chapter which is devoted to a stylistic 
analysis of the figures there is much true observation 
on spatial composition and technique but in some 
cases it could be expressed in simpler terms. The re- 
marks that the Gorgoneion of the Garland Sarcopha- 
gus (fig. 21) “has a turbulence which is as disturbing 
as the tumultuous masses of figures on the column of 
Marcus Aurelius” and that “the line of the chin and 
the jaws is on the point of bursting out of its mainly 
rectangular bounds” (p. 70) seem rather overdone. 
In the discussion of the evolution of the decorative 
schemes of the sarcophagi (p. 80) there is no recog- 
nition of the indebtedness to Greek sarcophagi; but 
surely the Roman sarcophagus derives its continuous 
scene or its intercolumnar figures, as also its subject 
matter in many cases, from Greek prototypes. 


G. W. ELDERKIN 
Princeton University 


ANDREW C. RITCHIE, English Painters, Hogarth to 
Constable, Baltimore, 1942. Pp. xiv-+ 61; 36 
plates. $2.25. 


Mr. Ritchie’s book is composed of a series of lectures 
delivered in 1940 at the Johns Hopkins University. 
They discuss Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Blake, Turner, and Constable. An introduction insists 
on “the phenomenon of the English artist-writer.” 
Remarking that no eighteenth-century French artist 
felt called upon to write, the author maintains that 
Hogarth had to produce the Avmalysis of Beauty to 
bridge the gap between his artistic intentions and the 
understanding of the English public. If that were so, 
why did Hogarth leave his publication so late in the 
day, after his popularity had been achieved? And 
does the Amalysis really contain much that bears on 
the main artistic intention of Hogarth? Mr. Ritchie 


brackets Blake and Reynolds as evidence that in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century artists had to write to 
educate an unwilling patronage. Reynolds, he sug- 
gests, published (in 1778) seven of the Discourses he 
had been delivering at the Royal Academy schools 
since 1769 “to prepare the ground for the reception 
of his pictures.” But were not Reynolds’ pictures in 
the greatest demand in 1778? And was the fact of 
English eighteenth-century publication really a phe- 
nomenon of portent? If we work back from Reynolds 
and Hogarth to J. C. Le Blon, we find that his Beau 
Ideal (for which Vertue suggested as an English title 
“Of Ideal Beauty”) was twenty-one years old when 
Hogarth published his Ama/ysis. We then go further 
back to Jonathan Richardson, Du Fresnoy, Marshall 
Smith, Alexander Browne, and so forth, via Hilliard 
to Lomazzo. Surely, the publications of Richardson, 
Hogarth, and Reynolds are a natural continuity rather 
than an isolated phenomenon. As for William Blake 
it is safe to wager that, being Blake, he would have 
published his rebellious views in any circumstances or 
age. 

To explain the “individualistic painting” of Ho- 
garth, which is contrasted with the more docile art of 
his French contemporaries, Mr. Ritchie proffers the 
interesting theory that it was made possible by a dy- 
namic, even violent, social atmosphere, produced by 
friction between the Whig merchant class and the 
old Tory landed aristocrats of Stuart times, who in 
Georgian England were forced into the background. 
It may be doubted if historians will admit that the 
era of Walpole, in which Hogarth ripened, was 
marked by the violence of its social atmosphere. 

From the last paragraph of Mr. Ritchie’s book we 
get the clue to its leitmotif — advocacy of “the in- 
dependent observation and expression,” in painting, 
“of . . . the Wordsworth-like ‘speech of common 
men.’ ” He cannot mean that Wordsworth speaks like 
common men; what he seems to have in mind is a 
blend of democracy and isolationism in art. The 
good boys in his class are Hogarth and Constable, 
with their stay-at-home, “individualistic,” outlook; 
the naughty are Reynolds and Turner who ranged 
European art for education, and assimilated the great 
heritage of the past. For this Mr. Ritchie pins labels 
on their backs, inscribed reactionary, pernicious, con- 
vention-bound and academic, and stands them in the 
corner. By bringing Italian scholarship into England 
Reynolds tragically “undermined the vitality of the 
English school — so recently come to life under Ho- 
garth.” And Turner rarely “forgot past painters for 
a moment, and permitted himself to be moved by a 
particular scene.’”’ Standing in their corners these bad 
boys should writhe with amazement at their dominie’s 
last words of bitter scorn: “Their spectacular picto- 
rial sophistication, based alas on none too mature 
imaginations, is a forerunner of the bathos of Vic- 
torian art.” And, perhaps noticing Master Turner’s 
wriggle, Mr. Ritchie lets him have it hot; explaining 
that he has to be dogmatic because when praising the 
miscreant he never can be sure that he himself is not 
deceived by the “trickery of a supermountebank”; 
surely an odd confession from a critic. And is dogma- 
tism altogether wise unless it is securely grounded in 
a sense of history? 
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Before Reynolds let in a flood of scholarship, ac- 
quired in the greatest seat of learning, Italy, the 
British School was merely provincial. Had there been 
no one to do what Reynolds did, British painting 
would have continued in its rustic ways. Nothing that 
Hogarth did or could have done would have brought 
English art into the cosmopolitan front rank. 

Mr. Ritchie must see this in recognizing Hogarth’s 
inherent weakness in design and the false staginess of 
his matter. As a provincial, with the limited horizon 
of Dutch genre, Hogarth did surprisingly well. So 
well that we may wonder if apparently puzzling 
things about him cannot be explained by the sort of 
outside stimulus that an artist like P. L. Ghezzi 
might have supplied. Mr. Ritchie shrewdly suggests 
that Hogarth’s “relatively expert” composition of 
some subjects was due to observation of stage arrange- 
ment, and makes a good point of Hogarth’s expressed 
intention of treating his subjects as a dramatic writer. 
For that explains pretty clearly not only why the sub- 
ject pictures are more tellingly designed, but also the 
divorce in truth and subtlety between Hogarth the 
moralist and the painter of Hogarth’s Servants; espe- 
cially if we bear in mind the stage conventions and 
technique, before and after Garrick’s arrival, with 
which Hogarth was familiar. It may be too recondite 
in Mr. Ritchie to try to analyze the nature of Ho- 
garth’s satire in the light of the “social dislocation” 
of his time. For we may ask if Hogarth really saw 
his time as socially dislocated, rather than as rela- 
tively stable, and if that sort of judgment is not an 
after-the-event view. Hogarth’s preachments do miss 
fire, as Mr. Ritchie says, while Goya’s do not. Is not 
the simple explanation that Hogarth’s moralizing was 
more a matter of business than the outcome of pro- 
found personal disturbance, and that he saw life 
through current stage conventions, whereas Goya, 
who can have had no doubt of dislocation and horror, 
expresses deep personal emotion and experience seen? 
What, then, was there in Hogarth to create a na- 
tional school? Chiefly Coram, the unfinished Shrimp 
Girl, His Servants, and a delicious zest for paint in 
his more sketchy things. National schools of painting 
need more solid foundations. If good will and energy 
had been enough, plus mediocre outside influence, 
the efforts of the mural painters headed by Thorn- 
hill would have sufficed. But they were too handi- 
capped by provincialism. A major operation, or trans- 
fusion, rather, such as Reynolds performed, was neces- 
sary. 

Neither art nor science is a matter of national iso- 
lation. Art is an expression and fulfilment of man- 
kind’s awareness of truth and wonder. Poets, musi- 
cians, and artists have always known this, as in their 
fields have physicists, astronomers, and physicians. 
Provincialism, which means isolation and restriction, 
technical and spiritual, may be fresh and naive and 
stimulating. But it goes no distance. If Mr. Ritchie 
will consider the history of Dutch painting in the 
eighteenth century, or German or Spanish, and con- 
trast those schools with the British after 1752 when 
Reynolds came home from Italy; and if he will also 
reflect on the dwindling importance of the French 


and Italian schools in that same period, he will 
acknowledge that more than nationalism is needed 
to keep art hale. 

It is true, as Mr. Ritchie says, that Reynolds applied 
his great scholarship almost entirely to portraiture. 
But where else could he have applied it? The sense 
of history tells us that painters situated as were Halls, 
and Reynolds, had no other opening. Carts and taxis 
were not required in Venice. And what did Velazquez 
paint but portraits? So that when a sneer is leveled 
at Reynolds because he eschewed decorative painting 
to take advantage of a boom in portraiture, it is ill- 
informed and ineffectual. As with nearly all great 
painters of comparable output, failures can be chalked 
up against Reynolds. But even a fairly intimate knowl- 
edge of his oeuvre tells us that a longer and more sig- 
nificant list of successes can easily be made. Among 
Mr. Ritchie’s bad marks against Master Joshua is that 
he did not record the “awkward reality” of children. 
Historical understanding answers that no painter in 
his senses would have picked that aspect in 1760. Like 
Velazquez, a hundred years before, and Chardin, in 
Reynolds’ own day, the English painter preferred 
the charming and often touching reality of child- 
hood, as his Betty Montagu, or Mary Leslie, or Mas- 
ter Bunbury declare. No sin in critical estimate is less 
venial than assuming that tastes and partialities of 
say, 1940, should have held good two hundred years 
ago. And as for Reynolds’ eclecticism and occasional 
extravagance we must recognize the justice of another 
critic’s conclusion. In noting the excessive length to 
which Reynolds sometimes ran, C. J. Holmes sums 
up: “These very experiments gave him the oppor- 
tunity of employing diversities of design and light- 
ing and colour such as no portrait painter before or 
since has controlled and conceived.” 

Thomas Gainsborough is a comparatively good boy 
in Mr. Ritchie’s class, and useful as a moral for 
Reynolds. But has Mr. Ritchie ever stopped to ask 
himself what effect his Séte moire had on Gains- 
borough? There can be no reasonable doubt that 
without the example and rivalry of the other, Master 
Thomas would never have fully realized his genius. 
Greater painter as Gainsborough was (why, by the 
way, does Mr. Ritchie ignore his highly individual 
handling and color? ), he would not have reached his 
level of invention and design without Reynolds’ 
demonstrations, The inescapable corollary to this re- 
flection is another: an Italian tour would have done 
Gainsborough all the good in the world. 

Mr. Ritchie devotes too much space to Blake’s 
puerile spleen against Reynolds. For nothing is less 
relevant to Blake’s achievement than his criticism of 
what he could not understand. Piety may hold that 
there is value even in his nonsense — about Locke, 
Correggio, or Rembrandt. But Blake’s outbursts of this 
kind are really worthless save as indications of opin- 
ionated provincialism and egotism. His ideas of Italian 
painting were, as Mr. Ritchie points out, founded on 
mediocre prints. In the same way many art critics of 
the Wilsonian-Roosevelt era rely largely on photo- 
graphs, whereas their Victorian (or Buchanan-Arthu- 
rian) predecessors studied pictures. Blake’s criticism 
was therefore founded mainly on illusion, and his 
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dogma on bull-headed prejudice. What matters is that 
his rare, authentic genius triumphed over grave techni- 
cal limitations. In trying to account for Blake there is 
no call to pander to a psychiatrist complex. He had the 
pugnacity and bitter prejudice that are not uncommon 
in rarely gifted jealous people; his artistic education 
was not sound enough to answer all the demands 
made upon it by his dominating and extraordinarily 
sensitive imagination — the rarest gift of all. Mr. 
Ritchie’s conclusion, that Blake, like Van Gogh, may 
have “dwelt in a world of higher sanity” from which 
humdrum temperaments are excluded, is wise. For 
only high sanity could have succeeded in imagining 
the Job series, or inventions like Elohim Creating 
Adam, which, as Mr. Ritchie says, is “one of the 
greatest imaginative drawings of any time.” By the 
way, the last is a color print, not a watercolor draw- 
ing, and its source is much more likely to have been 
an engraving of the “Temple of the Winds” (for 
instance, Dalton’s print of the South Wind) than 
Michelangelo’s Creation of Adam. 

Though Mr. Ritchie would hate to admit it, his 
“supermountebank” Turner lived on that same plane 
of higher sanity, as did E] Greco and Rembrandt. If 
Mr. Ritchie’s comment — “Blake was touched by a 
fire which generated images he was sometimes able to 
control, giving limit and extension to them in the 
best of his designs” — had ‘“Turner” for its first word, 
it would have been equally true. But Turner’s mas- 
tery of technique, and assimilation of tradition gave 
him a wider control. He was faced with the same 
provincial conditions as Reynolds, half a century be- 
fore. Wilson and the two Cozens had broached the 
heritage of Italy, but their achievement alone could 
not have lifted English landscape painting to the 
supremacy it reached in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Just as Reynolds’ very presence and 
example raised the art of portrait painting from the 
pitch of Rigaud and Nattier, so Turner elevated land- 
scape painting from a minor into a major art. The 
spur of his achievement influenced Cotman, Con- 
stable, and even Crome, and the honor he won for 
landscape was reflected. 

Fundamentally Ruskin’s “orders” and Reynolds’ 
theory of universal or sublime art hold good, even if 
the twentieth century cannot adjust itself to them. 
These matters seem to depend on time or place in 
evolution, which is not necessarily progression. It fell 
to Turner not only to revolutionize technique and 
give a new range to tonal perception, but also to 
transform landscape painting by extending it from 
the portrait-record conception (from which Ruis- 
dael, Cuyp, and Koninck were struggling to emerge) 
and the lyrical content of Claude. He made land- 
scape painting a vehicle, like music, for wide and 
deep emotion; as Pater might say, his landscapes utter 
“inarticulate, unfathomable speech.’’ Turner’s time 
in evolution coincided with Beethoven’s and over- 
lapped Wagner’s. In painting the Petworth Teign- 
mouth, the Edinburgh Somers Hill, the Evening 
Star, or the Frick Mortlake, he expressed the emotion 
evoked by a given place and time, rather than par- 
ticularities and local customs. And to what artist of 
great imagination does that not apply? 

Turner’s essential preoccupation was the mystery 


and creative or transfiguring effect of light. From 
about 1810 till his end he devoted himself and his 
apparatus to express that immensity by color relations. 
No painter has ever approached his achievement in 
this direction. Absorbed in his quest of the unattain- 
able, Turner may seem far-gone to humdrum tem- 
peraments; as far as Blake. But why should Mr. 
Ritchie whisper “enigmatic posturing”? Understand- 
ing study of Turner, in oil and watercolor, decade by 
decade, with this recognition of his predominant aim, 
would have restrained some of Mr. Ritchie’s less in- 
telligible criticisms—- for example, that Turner 
avoided “landscape which demands for its apprecia- 
tion a careful concentration upon values of color and 
formal relationships.” On the other hand, a firmer 
realization of the individuality of Turner would 
have robbed Mr. Ritchie’s readers of the delicious 
solecism on page 56 — “to buttress a shaky ego.” 

Mr. Ritchie makes two dark remarks: (1) that 
Constable’s Weymouth Bay recalls the seascapes of 
J. van Ruisdael, (2) that his Malvern Hall was “in- 
spired no doubt by Richard Wilson and Claude.” If 
he will study the pictures themselves more carefully, 
he will see that, even though photographs might sug- 
gest designs by Ruisdael and Wilson, the paintings 
remind him of no one at all except Constable and 
Turner. And speaking of this, one may reasonably 
ask what does Mr. Ritchie know (besides the photo- 
graph he reproduces on Plate 36) of the Coats Collec- 
tion Salisbury attributed to Turner? Mr. Ritchie’s 
zeal for playing off Constable against Turner diverts 
him from more interesting comparisons: for instance, 
an analysis of the difference between Constable’s 
main achievement and Turner’s. As Turner was en- 
grossed in interpreting light and its transfigurations 
by means of color relations, so Constable tried by his 
impressionism to render the motion, air, and light 
that transform, say, a tree’d landscape by Claude into 
Constable’s Stoke — by Nayland at Chicago. It is sig- 
nificant that, combined in Wilson Steer, the influence 
of Turner and Constable produced some of the finest 
landscapes painted since their day. 

The illustrations to Mr. Ritchie’s lectures are too 
harsh and false in tone to be very valuable. If care- 
fully produced, with printed publication in mind, 
lectures may stand the test of book form. Mr. Ritchie’s 
care was hardly enough. In one so averse to conven- 
tion and cliché, pretentious words such as “colorism” 
and “individualistic” (when “color” and “individ- 
ual” do the job better) are blemishes. Some slips in 
history and fact should be noted. Captain Coram was 
not a Cockney; he was born in Dorsetshire. As lords 
always have a title, “titled lord” (p. 10) is unneces- 
sary. Before the days of motors Wilton was not really 
near Bath (p. 28). There is no evidence that “a 
squabble with Reynolds” caused Gainsborough to cease 
exhibiting at the Royal Academy; his quarrel was 
with the hanging committee. As George 1 and 1 
never had any real power, independently of the 
Whig nobles, Walpole did not steadily break it. Reyn- 
olds’ Discourses were not conceived to prepare pub- 
lic taste for his pictures, but as lectures for students. 
Mr. Ritchie gives the impression that Reynolds was 
a commercial minded self-important snob. Mrs. 
Thrale, who disliked him, quotes Johnson’s “there 
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goes a man not to be spoiled by Prosperity” and her- 
self bears witness to Reynolds’ entire lack of covet- 
ousness. “Fruition” (p. 61) is only erroneously sup- 
posed to mean fruit-bearing. Neither Girtin, Crome, 
the Cozens, nor John Sell Cotman is included in 
Mr. Ritchie’s survey. 


C. H, COLLINS BAKER 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery 


WILLIAM 8AWITZKY, Matthew Pratt 1734-1805, The 
New York Historical Society in cooperation with 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York, 
1942. Pp. x + 102; 43 plates. $5.00. 


First in a series of studies of early American paint- 
ing, to be published by the New York Historical So- 
ciety with the help of the Carnegie Corporation, this 
monograph on Matthew Pratt exemplifies the type of 
research being undertaken in a field which, under 
present conditions, is receiving more and more atten- 
tion from Museums and Departments of Fine Arts. 
The author’s position as an Advisory Curator and Lec- 
turer climaxes many years of activity and gives promi- 
nence to his written word beyond that which is in- 
herent in his subject matter. Though we may admire 
Matthew Pratt’s “none too ambitious gifts” with 
genuine interest, and even with more enthusiasm than 
does the author, it is probable that William Sawitzky’s 
summation of the artist’s activity will first of all be 
regarded as a model of research and will by its pat- 
tern influence the work of students of our own 
eighteenth century. 

The pattern, it must be said, consists largely of 
routine matters. A descriptive catalogue occupies more 
than two thirds of the small volume. Even the ma- 
jority of the comments which sometimes follow the 
extensive histories of subject and ownership, minute 
descriptions, list of references, exhibitions and repro- 
ductions, are almost entirely matter of fact. The 
author scarcely needed to mention the years of field- 
work, supplemented by reading in local histories and 
family genealogies, which go into the making of such 
a catalogue. The format is familiar. And the concern 
for exactness of date and title, line of descent, and 
correction of published statement is evident through- 
out. Although only fifty-four paintings in all enter 
the discussion, the labor of re-checking the familiar 
ones and investigating others, twenty of which are 
newly attributed, is impressive. 

Preceding the catalogue are Autobiographical 
Notes, a Chronology, Genealogical Notes of the 
Pratt Family, and Advertisements concerning the 
artist. A summary of unlocated and falsely attributed 
pictures and a dozen pages on the Character and Style 
of Pratt’s work, beginning with general observations 
on the study of early American painting and includ- 
ing a discussion of previous estimates of the artist, 
complete the impression of systematic and scholarly 
approach, which is in no way violated by an exhaus- 
tive Index and a flattering Foreword by Alexander J. 
Wall, Director of the New York Historical Society. 

On the surface the pattern appears excellent. The 
illustrations, chronologically arranged, present the 
case history of a locally taught painter who became a 


student in London in his early thirties and returned 
with a reputation, only to find that his style had to 
be made over. It is not surprising that the first nine 
illustrations contrast with the last three, and that 
many of those in between show a struggle to paint a 
character in a natural pose. Small as they are, the re- 
productions for the most part manage to convey the 
personality of the artist, his restrained taste, and his 
sensitive handling of various pictorial themes. 

However, beneath this scholarly surface lie prob- 
lems. Like many who have concentrated on their sub- 
jects, the author has made short-cuts in publishing 
the results of his work; his judgments are arbitrarily 
brief. This would be a trivial comment, if these judg- 
ments were clearly tenable. But the reader who com- 
pares the illustrations with the pertinent parts of the 
text, and tries to discover what basis there is for cer- 
tain attributions, may be baffled to find that where he 
sees differences, the author has seen only resem- 
blances, or has ignored (as far as the text is concerned) 
alternative interpretations. 

For example, an unfinished portrait (Mrs. Samuel 
Powel, Pl. 30) which has been exhibited as the work 
of Gilbert Stuart and which resembles the work of 
Stuart in its most vigorous phase, is here attributed to 
Pratt without explanation. Although the pose is com- 
pared in the catalogue to that in another portrait of 
the same sitter, the illustrations (Pl. 31, details PI. 
38) reveal fundamental differences in structure, per- 
sonal character, and aesthetic approach. That Pratt 
painted the second portrait is understandable; but the 
fact remains that there is no discussion about it in the 
text and no consideration of its classic quality which 
differs from the sharp realism in some other portraits. 
The problem of chronology is so sketchily treated 
that the reader is at a loss to know why the portrait 
in a classic manner is dated ca. 1793, while the most 
realistic (Mrs. Willing, Pl. 25) is dated some eight 
or nine years earlier. 

Furthermore, between these portraits the author 
includes a pretty but unsubtly formed likeness (Mary 
Matlack, Pl. 27) which, if correctly attributed to 
Pratt, marks an astonishing turn in taste, scarcely be- 
lievable at any date and especially debatable on the 
author’s assumption that the mature-appearing young 
lady was only eleven or twelve years old when she 
was painted. Since nothing in the text or catalogue 
bears on the question, the reader is forced to judge 
for himself by turning to the detail illustrations (PI. 
37) which must have been intended to take the place 
of critical discussion. There the question is left. Re- 
gardless of date, the draughtsmanship is not mani- 
festly that illustrated by other portraits attributed to 
Pratt. There is no clue as to whether the author 
believed that a lapse in time accounted for the change 
in style, or whether he actually did recognize any 
difference in style. 

Of the three portraits attributed to Pratt’s Virginia 
visit, only one (Mrs. Byrd, Pl. 18) can be recog- 
nized as belonging in his oeuvre. The others (Wi/- 
liam Randolph, P\. 16, and an unidentified Double 
Portrait, Pl. 17) are stiff images, differing in pro- 
vincial character and unlike the strongly modelled 
“key” portraits to which, in brief phrases, the author 
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compares them. The references in the text are typi- 
cal. The three portraits can “for pertinent reasons 
be ascribed to this period.” The faces “follow as 
closely as children’s features can follow those of a 
mature person, the face of Mrs. DeLancey.” All of 
the children connect stylistically with young Warren 
DeLancey, etc. They also have in common “. . . the 
irregularly cut bang.” Obviously the children have 
bangs and may have been painted in this period. But 
why are they attributed to one artist? What és the 
stylistic connection? 

The portrait of the mysterious Miss Cunningham 
(Pl. 13), having been rejected from the catalogue of 
Feke’s work, may for similar reasons be removed 
from Pratt’s. Even if the portrait has been largely 
touched up, as is pointed out, there is no possibility 
that the face originally had any more character or 
draughtsmanship than it now shows. This is one in- 
stance in which the technical examination, which the 
author admits may be called upon in particularly 
complicated cases, has been made. Perhaps the author 
had access to the technical evidence. If so, he dis- 
guised its use under the phrase: “close examination 
reveals,” and misinterpreted it. Details of sleeves and 
hands (Pls. 42 and 43), which again seem intended 
to take the place of critical reasoning, prove merely 
that many things which are generically similar are 
not identical in character. It is a serious criticism that 
the author seems unable to distinguish between an un- 
functional, fussy manner of handling drapery and 
one backed by a sense of form and movement. 

If these attributions are based on an analysis of the 
six documented or key pictures, named in the text 
without documentation or explanation for four of 
the six, the reader might be expected to accept the 
author’s point of view on the basis of the “unmis- 
takable traits” which are mentioned. These are “‘the 
width and fullness of the area between the outer end 
of the brow and the creases over the upper eyelids 
. .. + evidently assimilated from the early portraits 
of West,” the formula of a frontal pose with turned 
head, the use of a sheer head scarf, the limp hands 
poorly drawn, delicate and sparing use of shadows, 
subtle delineation of features, preference for green 
in a variety of shades . . . a special love for shades 
of purple, and, beginning with 1772, a tendency to 
paint eyes with a slight and “not entirely disagree- 
able” cast. 

Yet one of the strongest of the attributed portraits 
(Pl. 20), which is linked with a documented one 
(Pl. 14) as the highest achievement of the artist’s 
career, contains robustly shaped hands, detailed and 
tight modelling of the shadows and features, and 
comparatively strong, simple colors. That the author 
did not actually compare the two portraits which he 
links together, must be evident. As a matter of fact 
the documented portrait in its present condition and 
location cannot be examined closely, as is recorded in 
the catalogue. However, the author implies that he 
did compare the attributed portrait to the work of 
Henry Benbridge; it shows, he says, “none of the ear- 
marks” of the work of that artist. But there is no dis- 
cussion of the style and no further mention of Ben- 
bridge who followed Pratt to London, by way of 


Italy, became his rival in this country, and painted 
some portraits which are enough like Pratt’s in cer- 
tain details to rouse critical caution.’ The relationship 
between Pratt and Benbridge would seem to be a 
pressing matter; and it is difficult to understand how 
a monograph on one could avoid due consideration 
of the style of the other. 

It also seems strange that there are merely a few 
inconsequential references to Charles Willson Peale 
and his “vague reflections” on Pratt’s later work 
(sic). Many of the reproductions suggest a vigorous 
relationship and a complicated one. The difference in 
temperament and character between these artists is no 
justification for ignoring (in print) resemblances in 
texture and clarity of form, which imply mutual in- 
fluences. 

The references to Copley are more extensive with- 
out being more informative; and there is no mention 
of the small full-length of James Tilley, the Rope- 
maker, supposedly signed by Copley in 1757, which 
is so similar in proportions of the figure, rich color, 
tricks of draughtsmanship (hands, feet, and folds), 
and sensitive facial expression, to Pratt’s only signed 
picture, The American School, dated 1765. It is sur- 
prising that the author, who does not hesitate to dis- 
miss signatures and inscriptions on paintings he at- 
tributes to Pratt, has omitted reference to this unique 
painting on copper, in which the head is modelled 
like Pratt’s Self-Portrait (reproduced in detail, PI. 
34, and not reproduced as the frontispiece, as in- 
tended). If Pratt was not the painter of Tilley, he 
came close to imitating that portrait. 

Whether or not these and other omissions are im- 
portant, the monograph as it stands fails to utilize the 
facts in such a way that they enforce opinions. It is 
not enough for a critic to summarize his judgments, 
unless they agree patently with the facts. When the 
pertinent facts are few, he must persuade his readers 
that he has used them wisely. Coming from one who 
is praised for his powers of analysis and comparative 
evaluation, feeling for style, etc., the present volume, 
despite its careful winnowing of material, exhibits 
little power. William Sawitzky has written an histori- 
cal monograph which is complicated by the inclusion 
of problem pictures and the omission of reasonable 
views about them. The scholarly effect is due to his 
ability in assembling facts, not in evaluating them. 
If the reader can provide his own judgment, he will 
find much material to work on and much for which 
he must thank the author. But the value of this mono- 
graph as a model for future studies may be doubted. 
An artistic life, especially that of one who occupies 
“4 slender but appealing chapter in the history of 
American painting,” deserves more sensitive treat- 
ment. 

ALAN BURROUGHS 


Fogg Art Museum 


1. Compare Pratt’s portrait of young Warren De Lancey, 
standing with his grandfather (Pl. 19) with the boy in Ben- 
bridge’s Gordon Family (reproduced in Art in America, v1, 
1918, p. 191). Also compare Pratt’s Robert Shewell (PI. 
10) and Mrs. Benjamin Franklin (Pl. 12) with the portrait 
owned by Russell Duane, Philadelphia, which has been con- 
sidered to be the portrait of Franklin done in London by 
Benbridge. 
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FLORANCE WATERBURY, Early Chinese Symbols and 
Literature: Vestiges and Speculations, New York, 
E. Weyhe, 1942. Pp. 164; 76 pls. $25.00. 


Within the last decade, many scholars have de- 
voted a good deal of research to an interpretation of 
the symbolism in the art of the Shang (ca. 1766—ca. 
1122 B.c.) and Chou (ca, 1122-256 B.c.) dynasties. 
The results of some of these studies have been pub- 
lished in special articles and books’ or as sections 
within more comprehensive works.” 

The interpretation of early Chinese art is compli- 
cated, for not only must the meanings of the symbols 
be found, but the symbols must themselves be de- 
fined. In neither respect has any agreement yet been 
reached among scholars. 

In her modestly titled Early Chinese Symbols and 
Literature: Vestiges and Speculations, Miss Florance 
Waterbury has published a provocative work which is 
obviously the product of long and sincere research. 
She begins her book with a straightforward discussion 
of the terminology to be employed. Then, in a few 
succinct introductory paragraphs to the first chapter 
she describes her method, at the same time recogniz- 
ing the dangers inherent in the material used: 

“This study summarizes the results of research in 
the symbolism of the Shang ritual vessels. The method 
used has been to analyze the bronzes, to define the 
symbolic animals, hitherto diversely described, and to 
search early Chinese literature for passages which 
have some relation to these symbols on the bronzes, 
or to the Shang people. 

“It may be objected that the early literature is not 
a valid source of material for this study, since it is 
not contemporaneous with the Shang period. Still, 
the literature is nearer in time and space to the Shang 
bronzes than any other documentary evidence, with 
the exception of the divination bones; moreover, it 
represents Chinese psychology, which is distinctively 
original... .” 

To strengthen her point that later Chinese litera- 
ture dating from four to eight hundred years subse- 
quent to the period recorded has validity in reference 
to Shang times, the author quotes from the Chinese 
classics several references to the Shangs which have 
been verified by later discoveries. That this literature 
may contain some accurate information about the 
Shangs cannot be denied. However, as H. G. Creel 
has shown, some of these literary sources seem to have 
been created as anti-Shang propaganda and as such 
must be treated with extreme caution.* The problem 
then becomes one of judging which selections are 
valid and which are not. Such judgments must be 
based on analyses of the literary sources themselves 
and on the pragmatic conviction which they hold. 

The literature drawn upon by Miss Waterbury 


1. C. Hentze, Mythes et symboles lunaires, Antwerp, 1932; 
idem, Objets rituels, croyances et dieux de la Chine antique et 
de P Amérique, Antwerp, 1936; idem, Friihchinesische Bron- 
zen und Kultdarstellungen, Antwerp, 1937; B. Karlgren, 
“Some Fecundity Symbols in Ancient China,” Museum of Far 
Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm, Bulletin 2, 1930, pp. 1 ff. 

2. H. G. Creel, The Birth of China, London, 1936; idem, 
Studies in Early Chinese Culture, Baltimore, 1937; A. Sal- 
mony, Carved Jade of Ancient China, Berkeley, 1938. 

3. Creel, The Birth of China, p. 270. 


consists of the Shu Ching, the Shih Ching, the I Li, 
the Chou Li, the Li Chi, and the Shan Hai Ching. 
Although the dates of these sources are not com- 
mented upon by the author, according to most sinolo- 
gists they are: (1) Shu Ching, late Chou with four 
addresses from Early Chou; (2) Shih Ching, Early 
Chou to 600 B.c.; (3) / Li, late Chou, but incorpo- 
rating earlier ideas; (4) Chou Li and Li Chi, late 
Chou, incorporating Confucian ideas foreign to 
earlier writings; (5) Shan Hai Ching, late Chou.* 

Ordinarily such comparatively late literary ma- 
terial would seem to be excessively remote. Yet 
enough facts about the Shang dynasty have been 
found in some of these records to warrant serious 
consideration. On the other hand we have the fol- 
lowing recorded statement attributed to Confucius 
(551/550-478 B.c.) and certainly dating from the 
Chou dynasty: “How can we talk about the ritual of 
Yin? The State of Sung supplies no adequate evi- 
dence. For there is a lack both of documents and of 
learned men.”® Added to the problem of sorting out 
relevant sources is the difficulty of interpreting these 
frequently fragmentary and cryptic records, 

Faced with these difficulties, the author asserts 
that her study was based on two premises: (1) that 
“all the symbolic animals are auspicious,” (2) that 
“the Earth, or Life-cult, and the cult of Ancestral 
Piety are so profound, so pervasive, and so inter- 
woven, that in cases of doubtful symbolism we are 
justified in trying to find a connection between the 
symbol and one or both of these ancient indigenous 
conceptions.” 

Although the terms “Earth or Life-cult” are not 
elaborated upon, we may assume that the author re- 
fers to an agricultural cult. That Shang religion was 
bound up with agriculture as well as with ancestors is 
a fair assumption. On the other hand, the first premise 
cannot be accepted quite as readily. Until there is 
proof, we cannot be sure that the symbols are actively 
auspicious. The author, after emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the ancestral cult, writes: “certainly they 
[the Shangs] would have placed only auspicious sym- 
bols in the ancestral tombs.’’ However, it must be re- 
membered that the ritual bronze vessels were placed 
in tombs so that the departed could use them in the 
future life as on earth. For the same reason people 
were sacrificed and food placed in the tomb. The 
ritual vessels in the tomb were there to play the same 
part they had in life, and their symbols pertained to 
ritual on earth, not in the tomb. Thus Miss Water- 
bury’s main thesis, that the #’ao ?’ieh, the “ogre mask” 
on these vessels, is a guardian head, can be true only 
if the #’a0 Pieh had a protective function in the ritual 
sacrifices. Its mere appearance in the tomb has no 
relation to its protective powers. 

To explain the symbolism of these vessels, Miss 
Waterbury takes up in her second chapter what she 
calls the “two principal spirit-guardians,” the tiger 
and the water buffalo. Numerous quotations from the 
classics are presented to show that the tiger is con- 
nected with “the country, particularly mountainous 


4. Ibid., pp. 267-275. 
5. The Analects of Confucius, translated by Arthur Waley, 
New York, 1939, Bk. 11, 9, p. 96. 
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country; with the Ruler’s benevolence in combining 
power and mercy; with war, with the west; and with 
agriculture.” Actually few of the quotations have any 
particular significance. In many the tiger is men- 
tioned only in connection with other animals, At 
other times “tiger” is used as an adjective or “ken- 
ning” for the royal guards. Such use as a symbol is 
neither particularly Chinese nor is it related to reli- 
gion. A three-page discussion of the controversy about 
a mythical animal, the T'sou-yu, attempts to identify 
it with the tiger, with equal ineffectiveness. 

A few of the quotations, however, deserve more 
attention in this respect. One of these is Berthold 
Laufer’s statement that the Chinese “did not con- 
ceive of their cosmic gods as human beings, but as 
forces of nature with a well defined precinct of 
power, and they constructed their images on the 
ground of geometric qualities supposed to be imma- 
nent to the great natural phenomena. . . a jade disk 
round and perforated as representing Heaven, a hol- 
low tube surrounded by a cube Earth, a semicircular 
disk the North, etc. The West forms the only excep- 
tion, being worshipped under the image of a tiger, 
the first und oldest example in China of a personal 
image of a deity.”® Since the shapes described by 
Laufer were found in early tombs together with a 
large number of small jades in tiger form, there is a 
fair chance that Miss Waterbury is correct in follow- 
ing Laufer and the Chou Li in identifying the tiger 
as the symbol of the west during Shang and Early 
Chou times. By the Han period, it is certain that the 
White Tiger was symbolic of the west, but the sym- 
bol used for the other three Quarters were different 
from those of Early Chou. Thus the identification, 
in the Chou Li, of the tiger with the west may be 
apocryphal. 

Miss Waterbury quotes Laufer again: “During the 
summer, they (the tigers) remain in their mountain 
resorts, and therefore the tiger is a solar animal 
(yang wu), the lord of the mountains (shan kiin), the 
chief of all the quadrupeds.”? In doing so she fol- 
lows him in accepting the typical rationalizations of 
later Confucian thinking which, although reasonable, 
have little relation to the early Chinese point of view 
as manifest in the Shang oracle bones. 

Although the author states that the most important 
aspect of the tiger is that of guardian against evil 
spirits, she does not offer one convincing proof that 
in Shang times the tiger ever functioned as a guard- 
ian. Her definitive statement that the tiger was a 
guardian spirit thus remains an unsupported hypothesis. 

In contradiction to Creel’s quoted observation, “I 
know of no tradition of sacrifices either of or to 
the tiger in ancient times,” Miss Waterbury main- 
tains that the tiger’s chief aspect, after its function 
as a guardian, was that of an agricultural deity. She 
quotes from the Li CAi: “The ancient wise men had 
appointed all these agencies, and it was felt necessary 
to make this return to them. They met the (repre- 
sentatives of the) cats, because they devoured the rats 


6. B. Laufer, Jade, Chicago, 1912, p. 121; Laufer’s source 
is the Chou Li, chapter xviu, ed. E. C. Biof, vol. 1, pp. 434 f. 
7. Ibid., p. 175. 


and mice (which injured the fruits) of the fields, 
and (those of) the tigers, because they devoured the 
(wild) boars (which destroyed them). They met 
them and made offerings to them.” It should be noted 
here that the Li CAi is not only a late but a poor 
source. Moreover, in context, the sacrifice mentioned 
is the last of eight, hardly fitting for the chief agri- 
cultural deity. 

The author quotes a story from De Groot (with- 
out mentioning his source) about “two divine men, 
Shen-t’u and Yuh-lei, who fettered evil spirits and 
gave them to the tiger to devour.” Identifying the 
names of the “divine men” with plants, she calls 
them “plant-spirits” and considers the story sugges- 
tive of the tiger as a protector of agriculture. 

Even if we were to accept Miss Waterbury’s iden- 
tification, based as it is on such tenuous sources, it 
would hardly explain the tiger as the chief agricul- 
tural deity. The weather, in its various aspects of rain, 
drought, heat, or frost, is the prime agricultural fac- 
tor. Creel has shown very convincingly that the / 
wen spiral pattern, which covers most Shang bronzes, 
probably means rain or clouds.* The theory that the 
tiger, because it kills animals harmful to growing 
crops, is the primary agricultural deity, seems far less 
tenable than one that would consider the chief deity 
to be a force of nature which controls the growth 
itself; for instance, one of the most frequent ques- 
tions appearing on the oracle bones is, “Will it rain?” 
The protector of growing crops more likely would be 
a secondary deity. 

The author’s insistence upon the tiger as the most 
important animal on the bronzes depends upon her 
interpretation of the zoomorphic motives appearing 
on the ritual vessels. This reviewer has no quarrel 
with her reading of one type of the so-called #20 
?ieh mask as the head of a tiger “with ears” (pls. 1, 
2, 3, 4). Later examples and small readily recogniz- 
able tiger heads on Shang bronzes, have similar ears 
which seem to be significant of the tiger. Miss Water- 
bury’s belief that the so-called “Shang eye” with its 
exaggerated canthus derives from a tiger eye seems 
very credible. 

The author maintains that the complete ?’a0 Pieh 
mask is composed of a split animal rather than of 
two confronted animals. This reviewer concurs; in- 
deed, he would hazard the hypothesis that the pe- 
culiar motive appearing between the halves of the 
mask® may represent a third split of the body along 
the spine. In support of this theory, and it is only a 
theory, it is worth noting that when the mask alone 
is represented, only a hump remains of the motive. 
Moreover, the flanges which appear on bronzes fre- 
quently run down the spines of animals, often bisect- 
ing the #40 @ieh so as to divide the motive which 
may be a third split of the body along the spinal sec- 
tion. Indeed, the flange may be a motive derived 
from the vertebrae as its position along the animal 
spines seems to indicate. 

Although, as Miss Waterbury points out, the #20 


8. Creel, Studies, p. 237. 

g. It has been interpreted as a cicada by Hentze, Friih- 
chinesische Bronzen; as an owl by A. Priest, Chinese Bronzes, 
cat., Met. Mus., New York, 1938, p. xxiv. 
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?ieh is often a tiger head on a split body, the re- 
viewer does not accept her contention that the body 
on which the #40 Pieh is placed always represents 
the tiger body and that by adding the horns of the 
water buffalo, the ram, and the bull, the tiger adds to 
its own the symbolic attributes of those animals. 

it has been recognized that the significant feature 
of the tiger is its ears. That the author grants this is 
evident from her own description of “tiger with 
ears.” When the #40 Pieh appears with the horns of 
the buffalo, ram, or bull, the ears change their form 
and position. Miss Waterbury describes the ear as 
“leaf-like,” but the resemblance to a sheep or bovine 
ear is striking. The tiger’s ears are near the top of 
the head; on the other animals they are at the sides. 
Thus it seems preferable to read these representations 
as the heads of bulls, rams, or buffaloes, rather than 
as tiger heads with added attributes as does the au- 
thor. That the eyes, nose, and jaw are always stylized 
in the same manner as those of a tiger has no perti- 
nence, since Shang motives are limited and are used 
in additive combinations to create different types. 
The author recognizes the appearance of the water 
buffalo, bull, and ram as #40 #ieh masks and, as she 
admits, her distinction between a tiger with buffalo 
or bull horns and a buffalo or bull is sometimes arbi- 
trary. Probably, then, the type of horns and ears are 
the identifying attributes of the heads of the animals 
represented, heads which may be placed on a hetero- 
geneous body. 

Other forms of the mask are identified as the bull 
with “capped horns” or the tiger with the “capped 
horns” of the bull. The term, “capped horns,” re- 
fers to the well known “bottle horns” which Hentze 
regards as lunar symbols on a reptile.*° Miss Water- 
bury identifies these horns with the “capped horns” 
of the sacrificial bull mentioned in the Shih Ching 
and the Li Chi. This contention that the “bottle 
horn” represents the “capped horn” is not acceptable. 
We have no idea just how the horns were capped. 
Moreover, no caps have been found among sacrificial 
remains where we would expect them to appear. 
Further evidence against this theory is found in the 
fact that the bottle horn appears most commonly, 
both on bronzes and jades, on a reptilian form usually 
described as the kuei dragon. Miss Waterbury notes 
that “the tiger wears this type of horn far more often 
than the bull.” The contradiction in these two state- 
ments arises from divergent analyses of the repre- 
sentation. The reviewer accepts the author’s identifi- 
cation of the ao Pieh as sometimes being a tiger 
head but rejects her identification of the stenographic 
body as always being that of the tiger. 

Tigers of the Shang period are represented in pro- 
file with two legs (pl. 11); the bodies of other ani- 
mals with tiger masks have only one leg in profile. 
The so-called Auei is also represented with only one 
leg. Several kuang represent animals with the “capped 
or bottle horns.”’ On at least two of these kuang the 
heads belong to reptiles.** The Cull Awang fits the 


10. Hentze, Mythes et symboles lunaires. 

11. W. P. Yetts, The Cull Chinese Bronzes, London, 1939, 
figs. 10, 11, pl. x11; An Exhibition of Ancient Chinese 
Ritual Bronzes, ed. by J. M. Menzies and J. M. Plumer, 
loaned by C. T. Loo and Co., 1940, no. 17, pl. xin. 
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description of the Auei. On the Loo huang the body 
seems to be that of a snake. This is not unusual, for 
tiger heads and heads with bottle horns appear fre- 
quently on reptile-like bodies. Snakes with animal 
heads commonly form wings of birds; others appear 
dispersed over the bodies of animals, Extremely sig- 
nificant is the appearance of the bottle-horned head 
and also the tiger head at the ends of handles belong- 
ing to yw.’* These handles, in turn, often bear snake 
motives; even when covered with other motives, they 
probably represent the body of the snake.** Since 
reptiles with animal heads are common on Shang 
bronzes, there is no incongruity in regarding the #’ao 
Pieh body as a reptile with the head of an animal. 
This reviewer believes that the #40 ?ieh mask, when 
in the form of a split animal, represents a reptile or 
dragon, possibly the Auei with the heads of tigers, 
rams, bulls, or the animal with the bottle horn which 
may be of reptilian origin. 

Miss Waterbury illustrates two Early Chou huang 
to show the bovine character of the animal she calls a 
bull with “capped” horns in contrast to the animal 
she calls the Shang tiger with “capped” horns, This 
bovine character seems to be a result of a stylistic 
change occurring during the Chou period. This new 
style, which may have been caused by a changing re- 
ligious concept, has parallels in many small, rather 
realistic heads. It may be added that where the body 
of the uei is not indicated on the kuang cover, the 
cover itself probably represents the body. 

The belief that the addition of horns to the ubiqui- 
tous “tiger” mask creates a symbol having the power 
of the tiger plus that of the animal represented by 
the horns has already been rejected. Nevertheless, 
such unnatural combinations do occur. Salmony has 
shown conclusively that dagger-axes appear on the 
heads of birds.** Thus the animal-headed reptile may 
constitute a still unknown symbol uniting the powers 
of the reptile and the animal. 

Other animals, reptiles, and birds which appear in 
literature and on bronzes and jades are discussed by 
Miss Waterbury. She appears to have avoided making 
an analysis of the crests that adorn the birds. Her 
only mention of the crest as being horns is when she 
points out that the owl appears with ram horns on 
certain yw. However, in all instances these crests are 
identical with the motives described by the author as 
the horns of the water buffalo, the ram, the bull, and 
the “capped” or “bottle” horns. Logically the author 
should recognize the crested or “horned” bird as 
another example of her hypothesis concerning sym- 
bolic attributes. 

The “horned” bird may be a stenographic repre- 
sentation of the bird held in the animal mouth, a 
motive which appears on Shang bronzes and which 


12. Yetts, op. cit., no. 3, pls. 11, rv, v3; S. Umehara, Se- 
lected Ancient Treasures Found at An-yang, Yin Sites, Kyoto, 
1940, pls. xxxIVv, xxxv. 

13. The covers on the three famous ho in the Nedzu col- 
lection represent split animals with only two forelegs and 
reptilian bodies. On one the head is that of a bull, on the 
second a water buffalo and on the third a tiger. These are 
reproduced in Selected Ancient Treasures, pls. xL1V, XLV, XLVI. 
The split body is more obvious in a colored postcard pub- 
lished during the Chinese Exhibition in London, 1935-1936. 

14. Salmony, op. cit., p. 32. 
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becomes common in Early Chou.*® On a bronze illus- 
trated by Miss Waterbury (pls. 8, 67) a bird, identi- 
fied as a dove, has on its head a ?’ao ?ieh mask with 
bottle horns. Another #’40 ?ieh mask on the cover of 
an owl yz has in its jaws the beak of the owl.’® The 
motive is identical with one commonly found on the 
handles of &uei, i.e., the bird in the animal mouth. 
From this parallel we may draw the conclusion that 
the #’ao #ieh mask does not represent the owl’s head 
but that of the animal whose mouth encloses the head 
of the bird up to the beak. Moreover, the eye on the 
mask is the typical “Shang eye” while, as Miss Water- 
bury shows, the owl eye is always clearly distinguished 
by its setting within a ring. The ?ao ?ieh mask with 
the projecting beak on the cover of the yw is by no 
means unique. Several yw, not even in the shape of an 
owl, retain such covers.** The frequent occurrence of 
this motive justifies the belief that the ram horns, 
which the author notes on the owl yz, are simply a 
symbolic reduction of the horned ?’ao ?ieh, Thus all 
“crested,” that is to say “horned” birds, may be con- 
sidered to represent the bird in the animal mouth. 

To sum up, the two main criticisms amplified 
above are: (1) that the post-Shang literary sources 
used by the author are not always valid for the Shang 
period and that her deductions based on these sources 
are frequently forced and irrelevant; (2) that the 
analyses of some of the bronze motives are definitely 
open to question. The author’s premise that all the 
representations are auspicious has created several diffi- 
culties. She is forced to ignore a pictograph meaning 
“evil” which appears on the oracle bones and which 
Creel reads as a snake striking at the foot of an unsus- 
pecting man. She replaces the attitude expressed in 
this pictograph by a purely rationalized opinion that 
the snake is an earth symbol because it lives in the 
ground. She quotes two poems in the Shih Ching, one 
of which compares snakes to the birth of daughters 
while the other uses them as a synonym for worthless 
men. She then assumes that worthless men are called 
snakes because of their effeminate character and that 
the snake is a female symbol. This assumption, how- 
ever, may be reversed and daughters considered worth- 
less. In any case, there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the snakes in the poems and those on the ritual 
bronzes. 

On the other hand the author does not accept a 
reference in the Shih Ching to the ow] as a symbol of 
doom, because the ode is “late,” that is, about 706 
B.c. But she does not hesitate to use quotations from 
even later sources such as the Li CAi. She frankly 
questions the representation of the deer on a bronze 
since, according to her sources, it “was not a religious 
symbol.” She then assumes that it was the emblem of 
a clan. On the whole, there is a lack of unity in the 
interpretation of the symbols, some of which are 


15. Umehara, op. cit., pls. xxxvu1, xL11; Ancient Chinese 
Ritual Bronzes, nos. 18, 21, pls. x1, x11; Hentze, Friih- 
chinesische Bronzen, figs. 59-73. Hentze unconvincingly in- 
terprets the motive as the demon of darkness spitting forth 
light. 

16. J. L. Davidson, Exhibition of Ancient Chinese Bronzes 
and Buddhist Art, catalogue Yamanaka & Co., Inc., 1938, no. 
1, pl. p. 43. 

17. The Cull Chinese Bronzes, no. 3, pl. v1; Umehara, op. 
cit., pls. xxxIl, XXXIII. 


identified as guardians, some as sacrificial animals, and 
others as clan or dynastic emblems. Surely when the 
significance of the representations on the ritual 
bronzes is discovered, all these symbols will coalesce 
into one great complex which will reveal the still 
hidden mythology of the Shangs. 

By distinguishing between the interpretation of 
Shang and Chou motives, the author implies a differ- 
ence between the religion of the two periods. This 
view is upheld by the different myths relating to the 
origin of the two peoples. Unfortunately, her dis- 
cussion which is limited entirely to Shang does not 
bring out the contrasts, 

The reviewer disagrees with the author’s projected 
evolution of all bronzes from animal forms and with 
her statement that a suave silhouette is peculiar to 
Shang. Although the latter is a fair generalization, too 
many Shang vessels are rugged, while many Early 
Chou bronzes have distinctly suave silhouettes. This 
reviewer takes special exception to the dating of the 
double owl yz in the Freer Gallery (pl. 62) as Early 
Chou instead of Shang. He also regrets that the 
Wade system of Chinese transcription was not em- 
ployed consistently. 

Despite these criticisms the book should not be 
taken lightly. It contains a wealth of material which 
can be studied with a view to selection and reinter- 
pretation. The author’s speculation concerning some 
connection between the Tungus and the Shang peoples 
and her idea that Shi Wang Mu may be descended 
from a paleolithic sorceress are provocative asides. 
Her identification of many motives as birds rather 
than as dragons is the product of keen perception, 
although some of the bird heads may belong to 
“dragon” bodies. Furthermore, the author is to be 
commended for the make-up of her book, its excel- 
lent selection of illustrations, its splendid engravings, 
and well-chosen typography. 


J. LE ROY DAVIDSON 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis 


Schweizer Malerei und Zeichnung im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert. Einfihrung von Georg Schmidt, 
Erlauterungen zu den Bildern von Anna Maria 
Cetto, Basle, Holbein Verlag, 1941. Pp. 51 + 


XXxviii; 86 plates, 14 in color. 


EMIL MAJOR and ERWIN GRADMANN, Urs Graf, Basle, 


Holbein Verlag, 1941. Pp. 41; 151 plates. 


Schweizer Malerei und Zeichnung is a welcome 
counterpiece to the valuable history of mediaeval 
Swiss sculpture which Ilse Fuetterer published a 
decade ago. It is reliable in its catalogue, stimulating 
in its fifty-page text and excellent in the choice and 
quality of reproductions. The introduction of Georg 
Schmidt differs considerably from the usual approach 
to pictorial material. It subordinates it to a sociologi- 
cal and economic point of view approaching the 
method which Alfred Doren and, following him, 
Wilhelm Wackernagel have applied to the study of 
the underlying trade and workshop conditions of 
Florentine art. However, in contrast to Doren and 
Wackernagel, the author uses his social-economic ap- 
proach to attempt a psychological analysis which looks 
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in subject matter and form for the specific mentality 
(“Gesinnung”) of a people. He de-personalizes in- 
dividual achievement and emphasizes the group. The 
atmosphere of totalitarian historiography can be felt 
clearly. Yet, at the same time, he brings the pictorial 
form into much closer relationship with the cultural 
denominators than has been done in the preceding 
era of the “history of optics’ (W6lfflin) and the 
“history of ideas” (Dvorak). We are back at the 
“theory of milieu” (Taine), yet seen from a collec- 
tive rather than a liberal point of view. This method 
is practiced with great virtuosity by the author, who 
produces many glittering and sometimes questionable 
formulations. Thus we learn with some surprise that 
Giotto’s painted architecture is always “city archi- 
tecture” as contrasted with the “castle architecture” 
in pictorial works of the “Byzantine feudal style.” 

Many more examples could be given in illustration 
of the author’s method, Yet in the opinion of this re- 
viewer the linking of the artist to the conditioning 
factors of his period never can explain the specific 
qualities of aesthetic creation. Botticelli and Pol- 
laiuolo were both products of the same decades of 
the merchant-humanist civilization of Florence, but 
neither the characteristic elements of the art of each 
painter nor their differences can be explained by any 
“theory of milieu.” As a useful, though one-sided, 
antidote a sentence by Oscar Wilde might be recalled 
by our modern milieu theorists. “Art never expresses 
anything but itself,” says Wilde in his essay, “The 
Decay of Lying,” and it was a step forward in the 
age of naturalism to speak for the aesthetic autonomy 
of the work of art. The analytical exploration of the 
ground from which artistic concepts develop has 
created a historical determinism which is untrue to 
the spontaneous element intrinsic in the word “crea- 
tion” since the days of Masaccio. The “style” of a 
work of art belongs primarily to the history of forms 
and habits of seeing, secondarily only to the history 
of ideas. 

The picture part begins with a page of the Tog- 
genburg Chronicle and ends with Hans Bock the 
Elder. Fourteen details are given in very good color 
reproductions. They make evident the impossibility 
of conveying the essentials of a painting without ref- 
erence to color. How can anyone measure the signifi- 
cance of Konrad Witz’s Synagogue (plate 2) without 
having seen the thrilling combination of yellow and 
red in the dress of the woman? It would take the pen 
of a poet to render the emotional quality of this color 
combination and we are accordingly grateful for the 
inclusion of these excellent color reproductions. 

Since the chapters on Swiss painting within the 
framework of German late mediaeval art were written 
by Dehio, Berger-Schmitz, Glaser, and Pinder, rela- 
tively little has been changed. In 1924 Paul Ganz 
gave us his important work, Malerei der Fruehre- 
naissance in der Schweiz. E. Major, H. A. Schmid, 
W. Hugelshofer, O. Fischer, and H. Rott have pro- 
vided the necessary documentary and stylistic analyses 
for the present approach. 

Inevitably the definition of “Swiss” is somewhat 
arbitrary. Paintings described in the previous German 
works by Heidrich (Altdeutsche Malerei, 1909) and 


Glaser (Altdeutsche Malerei, 1924) as “Oberrhei- 
nisch” or even “Suebian” appear here as Swiss. Yet 
even Holbein cannot conclusively be called Swiss. 
The family came originally from Basle, but Hol- 
bein’s style undoubtedly was stamped by the features 
of the Augsburg Renaissance which he saw in the work 
of his own father and Burgkmair. While he was a 
citizen of Basle, there entered into his art an element 
of Swiss art which at that moment was made up of 
components of the Italian Renaissance, the late Gothic 
mannerism of the great painters in neighboring Frei- 
burg and Colmar, and the native tradition. It is in 
the painters of the early sixteenth century — Hans 
Leu, Niklas Manuel Deutsch (son of immigrants 
from Chieri, who, however, translated his name from 
Aleman”), and Urs Graf that we feel those na- 
tional elements emerge which in the nineteenth cen- 
tury became self-conscious in Ferdinand Hodler. 

The following remarks may serve as annotations to 
some of the illustrations of the book: 

Plate 16. UPPER RHENISH MASTER OF 1420. Better 
than Heidrich who dates it 1430. Clearly related to 
the Master of the Frankfurt Paradise Garden. 

Plate 17. BASLE MASTER OF 1445. This picture of 
the meeting of Anthony and Paul has been previously 
grouped together with two pictures of the Basle mu- 
seum: St, Martin (Burger-Schmitz, m1, p. 517) and 
St. George (plate 26), under the name of the “Basle 
Master of 1445.” These latter panels have been 
recognized as belonging to the altar of St. Martin in 
Sierenz (Upper Alsace) where they were executed 
around 1450. They seem still closer to Witz than the 
Anthony-Paul painting for which the previous attri- 
bution is being retained. 

Plates 24, 25. KONRAD witz. St. Catherine and 
Mary Magdalene in a Church (Strassburg Museum) 
and the Ammnunciation (Nuremberg, Germanic Mu- 
seum). These two pictures belong stylistically closer 
together, despite a 10 cm. difference in width, than 
the Meeting at the Golden Porch and the Annuncia- 
tion which are identical in size. The Meeting is 
much more limited in space and still avoids the 
diagonal thrust into depth which begins with the late 
works of Witz. 

Plates 5, 30. MASTER OF THE FREIBURG I. BR. 
HIGH ALTAR, 1479/80. An inscription has been found 
recently which is interpreted here as the signature of 
the artist: Grin B. Bitlor Aribon (Bichler? from 
Arbon? on Lake Constance). Is Bitlor identical with 
Hans Fries’s teacher, Heinrich Bichler? 

Plate 31. BERN MASTER WITH CARNATIONS justly 
separated from Freiburg Master with Carnations. 

Plates 40, 41. NIKLAS MANUEL DEUTSCH. Altar for 
the Dominican church in Bern, 1515. One wing of 
this altar is in the Ringling Collection in Sarasota, 
Florida (Charles Kuhn, German Paintings in Ameri- 
can Collections, Cambridge, Mass., 1936, Nr. 347). 

Color plate 12. H. HOLBEIN THE YOUNGER. Por- 
trait of Amerbach. An interesting portrait apparently 
of Basle origin based on this painting, done about 
1525, is at present in the Johnson Collection of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art (Kuhn, of. cit., pl. 
Lxx). 

Looking at the material in its entirety one can ob- 
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serve the influx of Burgundian-Flemish inspiration in 
two recurrent waves. The first one is carried by Kon- 
rad Witz, the most original realist of German-Swiss 
art in the first part of the fifteenth century. The 
plastic aspirations of Giotto seem to meet in him with 
the realistic spirit of the Van Eycks, resulting in 
unique originality and vigor. The second Flemish 
wave comes in through the channels of Suebian mas- 
ters after 1460, especially via Herlin and Zeitblom. 
There is great resemblance in composition, human 
figures, landscape, and even in the placing of furni- 
ture (e.g., the folding chair). Yet the light and ele- 
gant colorism (see color plate 5) is specific for the 
Lake Constance region. At the beginning of the new 
century the advanced formulations of draughtsman- 
ship created by Diirer and handed on to Baldung Grien 
in Freiburg appear in the oewores of Urs Graf and 
Niklas Manuel Deutsch. It has even been suggested 
that the transformation of the Basle and Strassburg 
style as apparent first in its book illustration is directly 
due to Diirer’s apprenticeship in the printing houses 
of these towns. Basle was, however, the place where 
the Nuremberg apprentice became acquainted with 
the tarocchi and prints after Mantegna. Mantegna’s 
garland decoration from the Eremitani chapel ap- 
pears as a motive in the Eligius altar of N. M. 
Deutsch in 1515 (plate 40/41). In Holbein’s early 
works the features of the Augsburg Renaissance are 
blended with those of Basle. His Lais Corinthiaca of 
1526 with her Luinesque flavor marks the end of an 
epoch. By that time the tempestuous late Gothic man- 
nerism of the lansquenet masters, N. M. Deutsch and 
Urs Graf, was evaporating. With Tobias Stimmer 
and Hans Bock the Elder the patrician refinement as 
well as the creative exhaustion of the late Renais- 
sance has become evident. 

Were it not for the tempering influences of Diirer, 
south German painting in the second decade of the 
sixteenth century would offer the rather homogeneous 
picture of the exalted expressiveness of a moribund 
style. German pictorial Romanticism is born in the 
nature worship of the Danube School, while the de- 
monic and dynamic aspects of this Romantic trend 
appear strongest in the southwestern region of the 
Upper Rhine and Lake Constance where Griinewald 
and Baldung Grien went to work. These excessive 
powers appear at their strongest in Urs Graf of Basle 
whom Major and Gradmann discuss in a splendidly 
illustrated volume. The brief introduction by Major, 
to whom we owe the first work on the artist (Strass- 
burg, 1907), contributes little to the analysis of his 
style, nor is it intended to do so. Instead, it gives in a 
concise manner the biography of this untamed nature, 
reproducing in its text the “Einblattdruck” of one of 
Graf’s love poems. The reproductions illustrate 180 
drawings, four stained glass windows, 29 engravings 
and etchings, four coins, a pressed leather binding, 
and 29 woodcuts. All these works are ably commented 
upon in the catalogue. 

The drawings are limited in subject matter to re- 
ligious themes, and some allegorical scenes such as 
late mediaeval humanism used for the moralizing 
genre, but they deal mainly with the lansquenets’ 
world of fights and women. The unbounded vitality 
of the lansquenet spirit alternating with the sense of 


the omnipresence of death characterized the artist’s 
life, and they are present in his art with monotonous 
but convincing intensity. 

The compositional range of the drawings is narrow 
with the scene usually limited to one or two figures. 
The line is of most extraordinary freshness, express- 
ing with abundant vitality its equally vital subject 
matter. However, one would be mistaken to see in 
these drawings mere extemporaneous creations. Under 
the crisp contours, the thin lines of a first design can 
often be found, while one of the sides of the figures 
(usually the right one) is finally emphasized by a 
heavy black line. This habit may have its origin in the 
definition of contours in actual working drawings of 
designers of glass windows or of goldsmiths; after 
all, until 1511 Graf had added to his signature the 
borax box of the goldsmith. As to the formation of 
Graf’s style, the Head of a Bearded Man (plate 4) 
shows evidence of its relationship to similar heads 
drawn by Schongauer; the date 1510 suggested by 
Parker seems too late to this reviewer. Gradmann 
mentions the possibility that Graf was influenced by 
a Gothic sample book but does not refer to Schon- 
gauer. Yet, that the Colmar master provided material 
for Graf (and indeed for nearly every German artist 
before Diirer) is apparent in the design of the coat- 
of-arms for the guild book of the smiths of Solothurn 
(plate 67), which also follows Schongauer. The next 
step in Graf’s development is the impact of Diirer’s 
woodcuts in the period between 1505 and 1515. The 
oldest of Graf’s own woodcuts (Christ before Kai- 
phas, 1503, plate 130) is still executed in the man- 
ner of the Ritter of Thurn and the Sebastian Brant 
illustrations of the early 1490’s. In Urs Graf’s draw- 
ing of a coat-of-arms (plate 79), the ingenious devices 
of Diirer’s woodcuts of 1510, such as shadows cast on 
white walls or the date of the print absorbed into the 
perspective tai//es, are imitated. Diirer’s monogram 
tablet makes its appearance in some drawings of 1513 
and 1514, and finally the Dancing Peasants of 1525 
(plate 40) probably derives from Diirer’s early en- 
gravings of the same subject. Some of the Italianate 
poses introduced by Diirer may have come to the at- 
tention of Graf via Baldung Grien as seen in the 
Sebastian of 1512 (plate 11). This, by the way, is the 
year in which Graf’s draughtsmanship reaches full 
maturity and the goldsmith emblem disappears from 
the signature. The evolution of the monogram can 
occasionally help in the dating of drawings. For ex- 
ample, Parker’s date of 1513 for A Woman Stepping 
into the Water (plate 23) seems improbable since the 
monogram with the dagger does not appear before 
1518. 

The interpretation of the drawing on plate 43 as 
a man hurrying to save a nude woman from suicide 
differs from that given in Schmidt’s and Cetto’s vol- 
ume on Swiss art of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies (plate 59) where we find the lansquenet 
described as drowning. This undoubtedly comes closer 
to the meaning of the story which is probably mytho- 
logical. Unusual in this oeuvre of pen drawings is the 
strong charcoal drawing of the Man of Sorrows of 
1525 (plate 59). It forms a striking parallel to the 
mannerism of Leinberger’s sculpture. It also resem- 
bles stylistically certain drawings of Hans von Kulm- 
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bach. Nearly all of Graf’s drawings are signed and 
dated by the artist. No paintings by him, in the usual 
sense of the word, are known. Such an oeuvre con- 
sisting exclusively of drawings offers a unique ex- 
ample of the new individualism in which a sixteenth- 
century artist could consider his drawings as an ade- 
quate documentation of his creative activity. 

The engravings follow almost exclusively the type 
of fifteenth-century niello prints destined for sword- 
makers and jewellers, Yet few people know that Graf 
did three etchings (plates 120-122), two of them in 
1513, just a few years before Diirer’s first attempts 
in this technique. The woodcuts are of less impor- 
tance, with the exception of the beautiful clair- 
obscure cuts of 1521 and 1527 which depict the ban- 
ner carriers of the sixteen Swiss cantons. The search 
for a painterly total effect achieved by means of 
linear expression parallels the efforts of Baldung, 
Burgkmair, and Altdorfer. It is within this group 
that Urs Graf takes his place as one of the most 
original draughtsmen of an epoch rich in genius. 


ALFRED NEUMEYER 
Mills College 


JOHN B. FLANNAGAN, Letters, with an Introduction 
by W. R. Valentiner, New York, Curt Valentin, 
1942. Pp. 100; 7 plates. $2.50. 


The one hundred pages of this book contain the 
letters John Flannagan, distinguished American sculp- 
tor, wrote between 1929 and his death at the age of 
forty-seven early in 1942. They are followed by sev- 
eral pages that include extracts from his notebooks, 
and from his two applications for Guggenheim fel- 
lowships — one of which was granted. Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner has written an introduction that describes 
the main events of Flannagan’s life, and discusses the 
outstanding characteristics of his personality and his 
sculpture. 

These letters cover only the latter part of Flan- 
nagan’s career, and show us a time when he was rela- 
tively well known and successful. Yet in quantity of 
reference and in constant, unrelenting preoccupation, 
the theme of the book is Flannagan’s simple physical 
struggle for existence — his effort to make both ends 
meet without abandoning his work. It is therefore 
natural that most of the letters should be to those who 
aided him the most in this struggle, the men who, 
because they were his dealers and helped him to live, 
also became his best friends. He was proud that until 
the end he was able to “turn stones into bread.” Six 
months before his death he says: “Long ago I had a 
job, a good one, and carved and painted all the 
nights. That was ‘amateur.’ So I quit the job to com- 
pel myself to live by art alone. I’ve done a lot of 
starving since, but I had always a completely profes- 
sional point of view and still have —a good one.” 
He wants an air compressor to help him do his “think- 
ing by hand.” “A chance to keep working constantly, 
to make just enough money to do so and live and pay 
off obligations and I’m content.” Thus it is natural 
too that the tone of many of these letters, and the so- 
lutions Flannagan finds to his central problem, should 
remind us of letters other artists have written in simi- 


* Jar circumstances, circumstances which we have, re- 


grettably, almost come to take for granted as a neces- 
sary part of an artist’s existence. The letters of Monet 
and Pissarro come to mind, and those of Marin. Like 
Gauguin, Flannagan goes to live in what to him is a 
far-off primitive land, the countryside of Ireland, 
under the force of the mixed impulses of living 
cheaply and returning to nature; and like Gauguin 
he at first finds it stimulating (“This should have 
happened long ago. I feel like a different person. 
It was a case of going stale before | left, but now I 
find there is still something eager left in me. . . .”), 
but soon discovers that such a return is not really 
possible, and he rather thinks he “could live the 
simple life just as well in Paris for a while.” 

But the main interest of these letters lies of course 
in what they tell us about Flannagan’s sculpture, 
about the course and process of its creation and the 
ultimate intention of its author. For this reason the 
letters must be read in relation to Flannagan’s work. 
Of his first retrospective show he had written: “I’m 
putting everything I ever had into the work for this 
forthcoming show. All my life has been but a prepa- 
ration — not for the show but for its works, notably 
‘Pieta.” Then and only then I’m finished — perhaps.” 
He did not live to see it. It was for this show that he 
prepared the formal statement, “The Image in the 
Rock” — his “credo.”* The title is itself indicative 
of how well aware Flannagan was of the achievement 
of his sculpture, and scattered through his letters are 
passages that illuminate and quicken that somewhat 
condensed self-analysis. Dr. Valentiner mentions his 
interest in poetry, and there is an occasional refer- 
ence to music. But as they are shown in these pages 
Flannagan’s interests outside of sculpture were not 
many, driven as he was by the intensity of his creative 
energy, while within the field of his art he strove 
almost entirely in one direction. Undoubtedly the 
difficult conditions of his life, which are far from 
being completely mirrored in this book, had much to 
do with this. But surely too, the quality of his sculp- 
ture, which is the direct expression and attainment of 
this singleness of purpose, profited much from it. 
What is particularly striking, however, is the clarity 
of Flannagan’s vision and his self-awareness. After 
years of working in stone with such concentration and 
intensity that he has a “complete feeling of identifi- 
cation with each stone” he carves, he does not forget 
that he was originally driven to it “simply because he 
could afford nothing else than the stone of the field,” 
showing us how well aware he was of that mixture of 
historical accident and personal design that goes into 
the creation of every work of art. He describes: the 
use he makes of the various qualities of stone as 
follows: “It has often been assumed that the use of 
field stone was an effort toward an adroit utilization 
of the accidental shape of the stone. Instead the stone 
usually has been sought for its adaptability to an 
already achieved idea — purpose not quite the seem- 
ingly accidental but rather to avoid destroying the 
rock, to preserve it with the feeling that it had been 


1. The statement has been published by the Museum of 
Modern Art in The Sculpture of John B. Flannagan, New 
York, 1942, pp. 7 f. 
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that image always and inevitably” (p. 97). This is at 
once an accurate description of the effect Flannagan 
achieves in many of his sculptures, and the utterance 
of a kind of pantheism which he also recognizes, 
since he elsewhere explains his almost exclusive use 
of animal motives in preference to the human figure 
as a “pantheistic urge of kinship with all of life.” 
Flannagan thus gives us the motivation for the semi- 
emergence of the cut form from the rock, and the 
mixture of rivalry and fusion of rock and form that 
are characteristic of much of his sculpture and that 
are prominent in the image one retains of his artistic 
personality. 

This is a relationship of form to stone that Michel- 
angelo, for all his vision of the “image in the rock,” 
would not have understood. It sets forth quite clearly, 
however, what, considered negatively, must be the 
limitations inherent in such an approach. From it re- 
sults the impression of hesitancy, of withdrawal from 
any finality of artistic statement that a group of 
Flannagan’s sculpture leaves with us, for all our pleas- 


ure in the evocations of the individual piece. Seen 
positively, this attitude multiplies the power of sug- 
gestion of each work by veiling it in an ambiguity that 
deliberately refuses resolution. Flannagan’s sculpture 
has this characteristic in common with some of the 
best work of the twentieth century (e.g., that of Paul 
Klee), and it must be taken as a typical reaction of 
one type of artist to the atmosphere of our times. In 
his own case, Flannagan himself betrays some of its 
causes: “Perhaps in the next generation it will be less 
difficult for an artist to be a definite part of his own 
people in his own time,” thus showing his own lone- 
liness; and though he protests that he has nothing to 
do with “escapists” and their “flight from reality,” 
his final personal solution is, as Dr. Valentiner says, to 
let life pass by ineffectively, “while his eyes are di- 
rected towards an imaginative world of dreams and 
revelations. His art is therefore modest, introspective 
and poetical.” 
ROBERT J. GOLDWATER 


Queens College 
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